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THE RESPONSIBLE MAJORITY — SOME REFLECTIONS 
ON POLITICAL PARTIES * 


Howarp J. McMurray 
The University of New Mexico 


E LIVE IN a world in which right is created by agreement 

among men. This is true of all right we recognize and all 

rights we possess, or hope to possess, in the near or distant 
future. If we do, in fact, possess rights, there has been agreement in the 
past. If these rights are to be extended or expanded, there must be further 
agreement. If something is right, it has been accepted as such by agree- 
ment. If a thing is considered wrong, that, too, is so because of agreement. 
This, it seems to me, is the only position for one who finds no evidence for 
these phenomena, either in the supernatural or the purely natural. 

It is particularly evident that the authoritative rules we live by are, in 
our society, enacted by majorities, usually in two legislative bodies, signed 
by an executive, and, in many instances, subsequently upheld by single- 
member and/or multi-member courts. This is indeed a lot of agreement. 
More and more in public and private affairs we count noses or shares of 
stock to determine who shall make the vital decisions. And since the very 
act of counting signifies a contest, we have adopted rules which testify to 
the validity and meaning of the count. Wherever these rules are stated, 
the word “majority” is likely to be found. The reason for this is self- 
evident, and need not be discussed further. 

When I use the term political democracy, | mean “the right and ability 
of a majority of the people to choose their own rulers and to hold those 
rulers responsible for their acts.” This definition is, of course, not original. 
It belongs to John Dewey, with only a slight modification by me. It is 
simple, clear, and specific. It defines political democracy, not economic or 
social or industrial or any other kind of democracy. Many of you political 
scientists will accept this definition, which is as it should be; some of you 
will not, which is shocking. However, I shall not quarrel with you. I find 
those who prate much of democracy and come out with wrong conclusions 
are very careful not to define. Their words, phrases, and sentences tend 
to be fuzzy. 

The two key words in my definition are majority and responsible. I do 
not see how democracy can exist without the majority principle. A govern- 
ment of less than a majority is ar: oligarchy, an autocracy, or a dictatorship. 
A government which is not responsible to the majority cannot be demo- 
cratic. 





* Presidential address at the twelfth annual meeting of the Western Political Science 
Association at Arizona State College, Tempe, April 11, 1958. 
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Government is a means, not an end in itself, In our society, the end 
is freedom under law. Freedom is generated by competition between politi- 
cal parties, and can be maintained only when competition is continued. 
Our world is full of examples. People are not free in one-party states such 
as Nazi Germany, Communist Russia, or Falangist Spain. Some people 
possess little freedom in Democratic Mississippi, where competition is lim- 
ited to the primary. Another factor affecting the freedom of the inhabitants 
of Mississippi is their common citizenship in the United States, carrying 
with it the ever-present possibility of federal intervention. Mississippians 
can, in some cases, at least, protect themselves by moving somewhere else, 
where conditions may be very different. It is interesting to note, however, 
that during World War II, we were forced by our Southern colleagues to 
accept amendments to every man-power bill providing that no labor could 
be recruited from the land without the express permission of the County 
Agent. Evidently, some people were supposed to feel more patriotism 
than others —or, if that was not effective, federal law would require 
greater sacrifices. 

Political parties are very important—even crucial — because they 
create freedom. They are, in my opinion, more important than specific 
constitutional provisions, bills of rights, federalism, separation of powers, 
judicial review, or any of the systems and institutions to which we have 
been taught to credit our freedoms. Parties are, at least in most cases, the 
only means by which a majority may be ascertained. We may even go so 
far as to say that parties are the indispensable institutions in a modern 
democratic society operating on the principle of representation. 

The institution of representation in government has a long and compli- 
cated history. At one time or another, many items such as land, other 
property, area, hereditary titles — almost everything imaginable has been 
used as a basis of representation in the distribution of the powers of govern- 
ment. Yet the concept of democracy requires that people be represented 
as people — that each vote equal every other vote. Our American system 
often violates this requirement, beginning with the United States Senate 
and extending downward through nearly all levels of government. 

The differentiation between the “political power” of individuals is on 
the order of almost one-hundred-to-one in the U.S. Senate. It can even 
reach a higher order in the Senate of California. This lack of equality of 
political power exists in most of our states and in other political jurisdic- 
tions. And the results can be far-reaching and disastrous. The backward- 
ness of the South was dramatically explained on this basis by Professor H. 
C. Nixon in his presidential address to a joint meeting of the Southern 
Political Science Association and the American Political Science Associa- 
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tion in Philadelphia in March 1946. No one who heard this address is 
likely to accept casually the disparity of voting power among our citizens 
as “just one of those things — not very important, at that — about which 
nothing can really be done.” 

Our federal structure makes more difficult the development of responsi- 
ble parties, but federalism, as such, is not guilty of all the sins for which it 
has been blamed. With forty-eight state Democratic parties and forty-eight 
state Republican parties, one would expect a Byrd of Virginia and a 
Bricker of Ohio to look and act alike part of the time. Also, there used 
to be western Republican liberals who could match the best that the Demo- 
cratic party could produce. This situation is changing, however, and per- 
haps the crossing of the aisle by Senator Morse is significant. The two 
loose national confederations may be taking on some of the characteristics 
of truly national parties, and federalism may have less effect on our politi- 
cal parties than it has had historically. The experience of Canada and 
other federal states produces proof that federalism and national parties 
with some meaning can co-exist. 

A comparison of parties in New Mexico and the nation gives ample 
evidence for my contention that federalism is not the major cause for lack 
of meaning, irresponsibility, and confusion in our parties. New Mexico is 
a unitary, not a federal, state. Yet its parties are indistinguishable in policy, 
or anything else except the number of adherents. They are completely 
meaningless coalitions or factions organized by leaders whose principal aim 
is to become successful in the struggle for office. There is the additional 
aim to serve some special interest in some cases. Any policy differences 
are purely accidental and the chief public purpose served by elections is 
to threaten retribution which tends to prevent the abuse of power on the 
part of office-holders. Rational choice is often nonexistent and, without’ 

Federalism does, of course, influence the responsibility of our national 
parties, merely because we often hold national and state elections at the 
same time. This confuses issues and candidates and makes very difficult at 
times that rational choice which is assumed in all democratic theory.. More- 
over, members of Congress are chosen by purely state or local parties. 

If one desires responsible political parties — and I insist one must if he 
wants democracy — he must be willing to do something about the real 
culprit. The institution of separation of powers was designed by the found- 
ing fathers to promote liberty by dividing power at the top and setting one 
part off against the others in an intricate system of checks and balances. 
This would of course prevent any one faction (party) from ever being able 
to dominate all branches of government at one time and, thereby, becoming 


‘H. C. Nixon, “Politics of the Hills,” The Journal of Politics, No. 2 (May, 1946), Vol. VIII. 
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able to concentrate the power to govern to a degree that would endanger 
the liberties of the people. The system would even prevent the formation 
of political parties which was greatly to be desired by a group of men, many 
of whom not only feared a concentration of power but, even more, a threat 
of mass political action. These men were not democrats and they did not 
intend to write a democratic constitution. Alexander Hamilton, who was 
perhaps the most powerful political leader at the Convention in 1787, 
wanted a government by “the rich, the well-born, and the good,” and the 
instrument of government which was conceived and brought forth there 
did not depart very far from Hamilton’s wishes. Jefferson was in France, 
and Franklin was too far along in years to be able clearly to foresee the 
future. So our forefathers got what they wanted — an eighteenth-century 
instrument doomed to be twisted grievously by the democratic revolutions 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The source of political liberty does not lie in separation, division, or 
fragmentation. It does exist only where governments are responsible. Men 
are free under single and plural executives; with unicameral or bicameral 
legislatures; with or without judicial review. The struggle in behalf of the 
liberties of man does not lie between separation and concentration; it does 
lie between responsibility and irresponsibility. And, more often than not, 
separation, division, and fragmentation tend to produce irresponsibility in 
practice. Complete separation is, of course, anarchy, which is often equated 
with tyranny. The results of anarchy and tyranny can be disturbingly 
The most obvious results of the separation of powers are well-known 
to every person in this room. Perhaps, you will forgive me, however, if I 
point up a few of the more important of them. First, is the possibility often 
realized in the off-year elections of having a president who is our chief 
national legislator of one political party, and one or both houses of Congress 
of the other party. This means stalemate. Those who inherently fear gov- 
ernmental action — and many Americans do — look upon this situation as 
a thing greatly to be desired. Even a few political scientists lend their 
support. 

What happens in this situation may be predictable to the initiated, but 
it doesn’t make sense to those who think the chief function of the govern- 
ment is to govern. No person, persons, or institutions may be held clearly 
accountable for what happens. Without a clear diagnosis, a specific is 
impossible. Inaction, stalemate, and confusion may lead to disaster. Occa- 
sionally, as in 1848 and 1956, a president’s party is denied both houses of 
Congress, even when the presidential candidate is leading the party in the 
election. In the first instance, we jogged merrily along towards our greatest 
domestic catastrophe. One wonders where we may be heading now? 
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The political process is often described as a struggle for power. It is 
always this, although it is sometimes modified by other forces. If the struggle 
is carried on among permanent, rigid, and secure institutions at the top of 
the pyramid of government, and particularly without the soothing oil of 
party harmony, the results may be highly dangerous. With President, Con- 
gress, and perhaps even the Court, in deadlock, there is no referee. There is 
no way to determine the will of the people; there is no obtainable majority, 
no responsibility to anyone for anything. Though the courts do, in some 
cases, referee differences between the laws and constitutions, they cannot 
make a decision — not even an irresponsible one — when deadlock has pre- 
vented any action at all. And as in other areas of human activity, sins of 
omission may outweigh in their consequences any actions which may have 
been taken. 

Sometimes when Congress and President can agree on a solution for 
a problem, the court intervenes and undoes what has been accomplished. 
This happened in 1857 when in the Dred Scott case the Supreme Court 
nullified the “Compromise of 1850.” This decision probably made the 
Civil War inevitable. 

In our system of separation of powers, the bitter struggle between the 
executive and legislature is inevitable, inexorable, and continuous. The 
excuse is a different interpretation of the public interest, but the stakes are 
power. Nor do we have any method for determining who represents whom 
or what. I have personally sat many hours on the floor of the United States 
House of Representatives, watching an irresponsible and sometimes angry 
group of men tear to pieces a significant proposal emanating from the 
White House. When all or much of this opposition consisted of members 
of the President’s party, one could not help but wonder what ought to be 
done. Who was right? Who did represent the members of the Democratic 
party? Who represented the American people? This group would often 
be joined by all or most of the opposition party, forming a majority in the 
House which could defeat the measure, or amend it into unacceptability or 
impotence. 

The important question, then, is not who was right or who represented 
whom. The question is — and in a democratic society it must be answered 
— how are you going to find out? How do you determine the people’s will? 
The public interest? At this point, it may be of interest to note that in an 
election not too long past, this president had received more votes than all 
of the members of the House combined. 

When in 1950 the American Political Science Association Committee 
on Political Parties, chaired by Professer E. E. Schattschneider, published its 
report Toward a More Responsible Two-Party System, most political sci- 
entists were pleased that a very competent group of American political 
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scientists had analyzed what some of us had long considered to be the 
principal stumbling block to responsible government in our own country. 

There were, of course, a few dissents from the floor — some by political 
scientists who do not want responsible, democratic government; and others, 
perhaps equally opposed to any responsible system for choosing our rulers, 
but who prefer to pretend otherwise by defending something called “the 
concurrent majority principle.” This so-called principle, when used by 
Calhoun, was a device to defend the right of absolute veto by a minority. 
Herbert Agar in The Price of Union defends the principle for the same 
reasons. The “concurrent majority” principle is always a rationalization 
of the status quo, but we do have a few political scientists who will defend 
that. 

When the Report was published, I did not seriously differ with the 
statement and analysis of the problem. Yet I was sceptical of the adequacy 
of the conclusions. I am even more sceptical today. 

The solutions proposed are desirable, and some of them would genu- 
inely serve the purposes which the members of the committee envisaged. 
They do not, however, go far enough. Moreover, it may be wishful think- 
ing to expect the politicians and party leaders in pursuit of power, prefer- 
ably without responsibility, to choose techniques which might decrease 
effective power by burdening it with responsibility. When I first read the 
Report, I had recently spent some years with the practicing politicians, and 
I was not overly impressed by their inner compulsions to stand up and be 
counted for what we political scientists might consider to be the public 
interest or the general welfare. Internal reform is not impossible, but it is 
unlikely within our present parties. This is, at least, true in the case of 
significant reform. I have long suspected that politicians will act responsibly 
when they have to or when the benefits to them outweigh the penalties. 
Our system does not operate in this manner. It is the disloyal renegade 
whose vote in the legislature must be purchased, who gets most of the 
patronage, and any politician who will sell out his party or his country or 
both to certain special interests will find his campaign coffers full, while the 
simple member who followed his President because he believed in reason- 
able party regularity and responsibility may even be left out in the cold 
by the national committee and his Congressional campaign committee, 
because of the need elsewhere and the general shortage of funds. Under 
these circumstances, many politicians learn quite rapidly. 

May I quote briefly from pages 35 and 36 of the Report. “1. A Cabinet 
System? It is altogether clear that party responsibility cannot be legislated 
into being. Not a few Americans have argued, however, that something 
like the British system of responsible Cabinet government would have to 
be grafted to ours before an effective party system could come about in 
the United States. Usually this idea takes the form of proposals to amend 
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the Constitution to give the President the right to dissolve Congress and 
to call a new election at any time, besides certain other changes in the 
Constitution. 

“A responsible cabinet system makes the leaders of the majority party 
in the legislature the heads of the executive departments, collectively 
accountable to their own legislative majority for the conduct of the govern- 
ment. Such a relationship prompts close cooperation between the executive 
and legislative branches. The legislative majority of the cabinet forms a 
party team which as such can readily be held responsible for its policies. 
This governmental system is built around the parties, which play the key 
role in it. 

“2. Strong Parties as a Condition. We do not here need to take a 
position on the abstract merits of the cabinet system. On the question 
whether it could be successfully fitted into the American scheme of con- 
gressional-presidential government, opinions are widely divided. Even if it 
were conceded to be desirable to amend the Constitution in order to create 
a responsible cabinet system, it should be plain that this is not a practicable 
way of getting more effective parties. Such an amendment, if it offered like- 
lihood of being adopted at all, would make sense only when the parties 
have actually demonstrated the strength they now lack. When they show 
that strength, a constitutional amendment to achieve this end would be 

“When strong enough, the parties obviously can furnish the President 
and Congress a political basis of cooperation within the Constitution as 
it stands today.” 

More than several times a year for eight years now I have read and 
reread this statement by the able authors of this otherwise extremely 
valuable report. As mentioned before, I did not enter the lists of the oppo- 
sition although the urge to do so has been felt for a long time. Those 
criticisms I remember came from the Right, from those who opposed the 
ends sought by the committee. They were counselling cautious conserva- 
tism instead of courageous empiricism. 

Writing about the same subject in a broader context before the Report 
was published, I said the following: “Yet this framework [incorporating 
the separation of powers} can be changed. Many students of government 
from Woodrow Wilson to William Y. Elliott have advocated constitutional 
changes designed to make the political parties responsible and accountable. 
An amendment to the Constitution providing that the President, Senators, 
and Representatives be elected at the same time for equa! terms; giving the 
President the power to dissolve Congress at his discretion; requiring the 
President to resign if the people return an opposition majority; and giving 
Congress, meeting in joint session where each member would have one 
vote, the power to elect the successor to the President for the remainder 
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of his original term would revolutionize our political parties. And people 
who believe in democratic government would like the consequences. 

“Admittedly, this is drastic therapy. It is prescribed despite the full 
knowledge of the sincere belief of many able students of government who 
conclude that the proposals are impossible, or, if accepted, would prove 
impotent. Yet you cannot wish responsibility and accountability into our 
political parties. Major surgery is therefore indicated.” * 

Elsewhere in the same article I added: “The Prime Minister of Britain 
can enforce sanctions against the renegade [in his party]. The President of 
the United States can argue, explain, cajole, promise, or bribe. Sometimes 
he can, for a time, deprive a House member of patronage (the institution of 
Senatorial Courtesy makes this sanction impossible in most cases) but he 
cannot compel or exact a serious penalty. The member of Congress can 
and often does oppose any or all of the President’s program. He returns 
to his constituency and sings the praises of his party, its platform and its 
leaders, only to return to Washington for another term where he again 
joins the opposition most or all of the time. His sole regular votes may be 
on organization of his respective legislative body.” * 

When I wrote the foregoing I had recently returned to the classroom 
from some years of active political strife. Nor have eight years changed 
my mind despite the disagreement of many of the top specialists on the 
subject whose learning I honor and whose opinions I respect. 

The old objections quoted earlier from the Report will be repeated and 
perhaps new ones will be thought up. Yet I do not see how we can forever 
evade the issue. It is a matter of plain fact that the so-called presidential 
system although widely adopted in Latin America has yet to produce one 
democratic government. My friends who are students of that part of the 
world tell me that the only democracy in Latin America uses the parli- 
amentary system. But do we not have the best government in the world? 
Do we? Ours is admittedly much to be preferred to some others. Is it 
good enough? Chief Justice Warren is reported to have stated recently 
that the Bill of Rights could not be adopted today. Do you disagree? Do 
you want to argue this with him or with me? Does a reasonably well oper- 
ating free political system produce a McCarthy and McCarthyism? And 
would the high priests of a free, effective political society rally tardily only 
in defense of the sacred rites of the temple and not in defense of the 
decency of human beings including the members of the priesthood? 

Our two tasks of paramount importance are (1) to make the peace and 
(2) to make democracy work. One cannot, it seems to me, be advanced 
very far without the other. They are interdependent. Nor are we doing 
very well on either one. And the time allotted us may be very, very short. 





? Howard J. McMurray, “American ey in Transition,” Twentieth Century Unlimited, 
Bruce Bliven, editor (New York: J. B. Lippincott, 1950), p. 153. 
* Ibid., p. 143. 








UNITED STATES LEADERSHIP IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Ricnarp N. Swirt 
New York University 


HE MIDDLE EASTERN AND HUNGARIAN crises in the fall of 

1956 caught the United States off guard.1 When reports of the 

Anglo-French military action in Suez reached Washington, Mr. 
Dulles felt personally affronted, and President Eisenhower used barracks- 
room language not heard in the White House since the days of General 
Grant.? In the Eastern European debacle, the Hungarian “freedom” radio 
appealed for some tangible support of the Dulles policy of liberating the 
satellites. These cries for help elicited generous offers of relief supplies and 
a haven for thousands of refugees, but those fighting in Hungary to liberate 
the land also heard the United States deny that it had ever urged unarmed 
Persons to attempt an open rebellion against superior forces.* 

Here the United States had three knotty problems in foreign policy: 
the country was temporarily estranged from its British and French allies, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization was shaken to it foundations, and a 
desperate situation was developing in Hungary. In its predicament, the 
United States turned to the United Nations — first through the Security 
Council, then through the General Assembly when vetoes (by Britain and 
France in the Middle Eastern debates and by Russia in the Hungarian situa- 
tion) prevented the Council from acting.‘ 

The United States joined a majority of United Nations members in call- 
ing for a cease-fire in the Middle East; British, French, and Israeli with- 
drawal from the territory they had occupied; a United Nations Emergency 
Force to help restore the status quo; condemnation of Russia’s role in Hun- 
gary’s plight; and permission for observers to enter the satellite to see what 
was actually happening there.* 

It was clear throughout November, 1956, that the best policy for the 
United States was to work through the United Nations; and that by so 
doing, it earned the support and respect of a majority of states and many 
thinking individuals throughout the world. What lessons the United States 
learned from this experience, it is still too early to say. There were those 


* Cyrus Sulzberger, New York Times, November 7, 1956, p. 30. 

* James Reston, New York Times, November 4, 1956, p. 27. 
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* Resolutions 997-1003 (ES-I) and 1004-1008 (ES-II) in ORGA. ES-I and ORGA. ES-II 
(1956), Annexes to Plenary Meetings, pp. 33-35 and 6-8, respectively. 
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who believed that United States policy had changed fundamentally — that 
it would emphasize in the future, as it had not done in the past, its role in 
the United Nations and the place of the United Nations in world affairs.* 
This appraisal seems unduly optimistic, however, for the Department of 
State seems unable to apply the experience of 1956 to our continuing prob- 
lems in foreign policy. The United States is probably destined, therefore, in 
the immediate future to support the United Nations only in crises, but as in 
the past, to forget how valuable it can be between crises. 

The State Department’s habit of overlooking the United Nations’ use- 
fulness was apparent only nine months before the 1956 Middle Eastern 
crisis when Secretary of State Dulles implied that the Soviet use of a veto 
in any Middle Eastern debate would prevent the United Nations from 
acting. Subsequently State Department spokesmen amplified the Secretary's 
thought that should the Soviet Union veto American proposals on the 
Middle East, there would be “no alternative” but “to work outside the 
United Nations in our continuing efforts to assure a just peace in the area.” * 
The Department never saw fit to call attention to the means of circumvent- 
ing a veto by using the Uniting for Peace procedure,® which by the end of 
the same year it was to initiate once and participate in twice. 

To accuse the United States of inconstancy in its relations with the 
United Nations is not to overlook either the infamous Soviet record or the 
extent of American leadership in repelling Korean aggression, in providing 
funds for both technical assistance and the United Nations as a whole, and 
in taking the initiative in the “Atoms for Peace” plan. The United States 
assuredly has done far more in and for the United Nations than has the 
Soviet Union; its activity has generally been constructive, the U.S.S.R.’s, 
destructive. But to state these truisms is to beg the issue in a way that, 
albeit populer, is dangerous for the success of United States foreign policy. 
The important question in not how American performance compares with 
that of Russia, but rather how it compares with American promises and 
principles and with what others expect of a democracy pretending to lead 
the free world. Despite the refusal of the United State to join it, the League 
of Nations is inevitably identified with Woodrow Wilson’s ideas. Yesterday's 
history and today’s power politics both place squarely upon this country 
much of the responsibility for making the United Nations a success. There 
are, however, few citizens who realize to what an extent the success of 
American foreign policy depends upon the United Nations. 

Theoretically the identity of United States policy with the purposes and 


* James Reston, New York Times, November 19, 1956, p. 1. 
* Mr. Dulles’ statement appears in the of State Bulletin (cited hereinafter as 
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principles of the United Nations Charter is recognized by the country’s 
leaders. Harry S. Truman, for example, assured the first General Assembly 
in New York that the policy of the United States was to “support the 
United Nations with all the resources that we possess . . . not as a temporary 
expedient but as a permanent partnership.” ° And in San Francisco, at the 
United Nations’ tenth anniversary celebration, Dwight D. Eisenhower said 
that he would speak “principally in terms of my country’s unswerving 
loyalty to the United Nations and of the reasons for our tireless support of 
it.” He declared that the United States would “work with all others — and 
especially through this great Organization . . . so that peaceful and reason- 
able negotiations may replace the clash of the battlefield. . .. An abiding 
faith inspired the men and women who devised the great Charter. ... We 
of the United States share that faith.” * Later he wrote: “The vitality of 
the United Nations and American support for the United Nations were 
never more needed than now.” ** Our promises are therefore consistent; 
in the statements of leading Democrats and Republicans, the United States 
and the United Nations are indissolubly linked. 

We quite properly work out in 5) ecific instances just how to forge the 
bonds between the two: it is for us to choose the ways in which the United 
Nations can help us pursue our international objectives. Our past perform- 
ance — e.g., in Korea, technical assistance, and Atoms for Peace — indicates 
that the United States knows how to make a profitable diplomatic invest- 
ment in the United Nations and garner unearned increments. We have, 
however, been slow to realize what dividends we might reap if we gave 
our imaginations even greater scope and showed even more steadfast fidelity 
to the ideals of the Charter. The United Nations cannot succeed without 
our help, but to use it is not, as we sometimes seem to imply, just to do a 
good deed; it is often the best way to mobilize public opinion around the 
world behind United States foreign policy. The Department of State in the 
past seems not to have appreciated sufficiently the reciprocal advantages in 
United Nations membership, and even now often fails to advance Ameri- 
can interests most effectively because it does not appreciate fully the value 
of the Secretary-General’s recommendation that all states use the United 
Nations “for questions appropriate to world organization, unless special 
circumstances make it necessary to go outside. . . .” ** 

Bay eal Dany «SF A Bo on mw 0 The United States and the United 
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Government Printing Office, 1947), p. iii. 


"Tenth Anniversary of the of the United Nations Charter . . . Proceedings of the 
eens Sen York: United Nations, Sales No. 1955. L 26), 
PP. 7S, 77. 


™ “Letter of Transmittal,” The United States and the United Nations . . . 1954, p. vii. 

* ORGA. X (1955), Supp. No. 1, Annual of the Secretary General on the Work of 
the Organization, 1 July 1954-15 June 1 ls See also ORGA. AEE (1957), Supp. 
No. IA, Introduction to the Annual Report . . 1 June 1956-15 June 1957, pp. 3-4 
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The United States acted most creatively to maintain international peace 
and security through the United Nations after the North Koreans crossed 
the thirty-eighth parallel. There was nothing inevitable in the way the 
Truman administration responded in 1950 to that attack. If the American 
leaders had wished to do so, they could have turned their backs when 
the Communists threw down the gauntlet in Korea. They might quite 
legally have done nothing at all; they might have been content to urge 
strongly worded resolutions upon the Security Council; or they might have 
waited for someone else to take the initiative. In contrast, their dynamic 
decisions in the summer, followed by the Uniting for Peace Resolution in 
the fall, gave new dimension to the Charter. The United States govern- 
ment clearly warned all future aggressors that, despite the failure of mem- 
bers to live up to the sponsors’ great expectations, the United Nations could 
still serve as an ad hoc instrument of collective security. By its vigorous 
action in the United Nations, the Unived States in 1950 inspired and com- 
manded the allegiance of nearly ali the non-Communist members; provided 
the world with as formidable an example cf collective security through an 
international organization as has ever been known; saved itself men, money, 
and material; and earned the admiration and respect of thinking individuals 
throughout the civilized world.** These were the rewards for abiding by the 
highest principles of the Charter and fulfilling the loftiest aspirations of 
mankind. If we had failed to respond to the North Korean challenge, it 
could thhave been another Manchurian “Incident.” If we had acted outside 
the United Nations, we would not have attracted the support of so many 
of the free states of the world, and we would have sacrificed the moral 
support which always comes from fighting “the just war.” We would, more- 
over, have left ourselves completely vulnerable to the communist charges 
of renewed Western imperialism in the Far East. 

American domestic politics, uncertainty in the General Assembly about 
its own political goals, and the protracted truce negotiations have all con- 
spired to obscure the true significance of the Korean action for collective 
security and world peace. Unrelated as they are to the literal provisions of 
the Charter written in 1945, and divorced from the major regional security 
systems outside the United Nations, events in Korea seem isolated from the 
mainstreams of history. It is unfortunate that the United States did not 
prepare some means before 1950 by which the United Nations could carry 
out its obligations for peace and security under the Charter; but it is more 
regrettable, in view of our Korean commitments, that the United States 
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has missed opportunities to sustain the impetus of the leadership it gave 
in 1950. 

To help maintain peace and security, for example, the United States 
might have volunteered, as soon as the deadlock in the Military Staff Com- 
mittee became apparent in 1947, to make armed forces available on call 
to the United Nations. Such an imaginative step might well have elicited 
similar offers from other members and led them to create within the United 
Nations a Command prepared to carry on police work as required. Any 
experience gained prior to 1950 might have been extremely useful in Korea, 
where all plans had to be made hastily under the pressure of battle. There 
are, of course, situations (as in the Middle East) where the international 
community would prefer not to use the troops of a great power. But if the 
United States had made contingents available to the United Nations and 
other members had followed suit, the United Nations could still have 
chosen from among these forces for the various missions where troops would 
have been useful. 

Some have argued that a standby force would be too expensive to main- 
tain.** But such objections seem to embrace a false economy, when meas- 
ured against the cost in lives and dollars of wars avoided or minimized. 
Others have argued that an international police force would provide endless 
opportunities for espionage by some of the “co-operating” states, but by 
making appropriate security arrangements — for example, barring access to 
information to any state whose troops were not actively participating in a 
military effort or setting up exchanges of information on a strictly reciprocal 
basis — a United Nations Command could eliminate such risks. We might 
also have anticipated some of the conclusions of the Collective Measures 
Committee™ in conducting the United Nations Command and thus have 
contributed even more to the world’s collective security. 

Developing an international police force has little merit, however, if all 
it does is validate theories of international organization. For the Department 
of State to promote such a policy in the United Nations, there should be 
some promise of positive advantage for the United States. In fact there are 
such benefits. For example, in Palestine an international police force might 
have forestalled the growing enmity between Israel and her Arab neighbors 
which erupted so violently in October, 1956; if hostilities had occurred any- 
way, the United Nations force could have restored order much more 
quickly and cheaply than was possible after the British, French, and Israeli 
actions; and it could have assisted the Truce Supervision Organization in- 
estimably. Individual states cannot successfully undertake such police work 
* See, for example, the excellent study by William R. Frye, A United Nations Peace Force 

(New York: Oceana Publications, 1957), esp. chap. vi. 

* See Reports of the Committee: A/1891, 2215, and 2713. 
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themselves. The world learned this fact dramatically in early 1955, when 
rumors that the United States and United Kingdom might send a combined 
task force to the Middle East made Soviet leaders very suspicious,’* and 
again in 1956, when the United Nations members refused to accept Prime 
Minister Eden’s contention that Britain and France were acting as a United 
Nations police force to keep Egypt and Israel apart and to safeguard 
navigation in the Suez Canal.*" 

An international force useful in fighting future police actions might 
have creative and constructive possibilities, not only for the United Nations 
system of collective security, but for the United States as well. It might 
provide the answer to a question that has plagued the military planners in 
the United States for several years: how to fight a “limited” war in an 
atomic age. It would therefore seem entirely appropriate for the United 
States to press actively for member states to make available some type of 
standby force for the United Nations. 

On the economic and social scene, the United States has in many ways 
met the challenges confronting it generously and effectively, first through 
the wartime and postwar United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration (UNRRA), then in the Greek and Turkish aid program, next 
in the European Recovery Program (ERP), and later in a succession of 
programs of mutual aid to Europe and Asia. United States leadership also 
inspired the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance of the United 
Nations, which without American dollars would never have accomplished 
as much as it has. Born in 1949 as part of the “Point Four” idea in Mr. 
Truman’s inaugural address,® the Program is today the most significant 
economic and social activity of the United Nations. Since the Program 
began, the member states have placed about $150 million at the disposal 
of the Technical Assistance Administration, with more than half of this 
amount coming from the United States.*° Through the Program, the 
United Nations and specialized agencies have promoted economic develop- 
ment and raised standards of living in various ways. They have sometimes 
assisted a single industry or removed a particular trouble spot in the 
economy, and at other times they have dealt with broader issues of eco- 
nomic development planning. They have built up an international cadre 
of experts who can cope with a range of problems far surpassing in variety 


“See New York Times, November 2, 1956, p. 1, and November 4, 1956, p. 1. 

™ See ibid., April 4, 1956, p. 1, and April 18, 1956, p. 1. 
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* See I wal Addresses of the Presidents of the United States, H. R. Doc. No. 540, pp. 
242-43, 82nd Cong., 2d Sess. 

* See “Annual Report of the Technical Assistance Board for 1956,” OR.ECOSOC. XXIV 
(1957), Supp. No. 5, pp. 85-86. 
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that of any bilateral or multilateral programs of assistance outside the 
United Nations. Moreover, the nearly universal character of the organiza- 
tion allows even the principal recipient states to enjoy the blessings of giving 
as well as receiving, for all of them have either funds they can contribute or 
some skill the nationals of some other state wish to learn.** Perhaps the 
greatest tribute to the idea of international control of technical assistance 
has come unintentionally from the Russians. Originally they denounced it, 
but ultimately they joined in the program for very realistic reasons of 
their own. 

The United States deserves considerable credit for its part in creating 
and carrying on technical assistance; nevertheless, as in the political and 
security field, responsible American officials have permitted opportunities 
for creative leadership in economic and social matters to slip through their 
fingers. We had one such opportunity in }947, when we might have related 
the European Recovery Program to the United Nations. It we had done so, 
it would have meant a great deal to the organization, but it would also have 
meant a great deal to the United States. The chief argument against placing 
ERP under the United Nations was that the organization was too young and 
too small to undertake such an ambitious program.** To some, these 
objections have always seemed to be arrant nonsense or gross hypocrisy. If 
there had been a real desire in 1947 to put ERP under the United Nations, 
there would have been ample time to devise administrative machinery to 
handle it. The United Nations, under our guidance, might have developed 
into at least as effective an instrument for dispensing aid as the United 
States agencies which actually did carry on the work. At a very minimum, 
the United Nations could have employed the same administrative tech- 
niques used later in the case of the United Nations Command for Korea, 
that of authorizing the United States to carry on certain work in the name 
of the world organization. 

If the United States had chosen the United Nations in 1947 as its agent 
for the European Recovery Program, there is no question that the organiza- 
tion would have grown quite differently and more quickly and today would 
be far stronger. There would also have been great benefits for the United 
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States. A United Nations approach to world development from 1947 on 
might have forestalled much of the hostility which developed between east 
and west, for Russia would have found it far harder to abstain from a 
United Nations program than from ERP. Moreover, the United Nations 
would long since have had available means for making grants-in-aid and 
loans, encouraging private international investment, and taking all other 
conceivable steps to aid nations in need. 

It might have been able to use this enlarged program of economic 
development as a lever to bring peace to both North Africa and the Middle 
East. By easing economic tensions, it might have been possible to deal more 
effectively than it has with the political problems of both areas. In North 
Africa, with each side seeing the economic advantages of co-operating with 
the other, the colonies could have moved to a status of autonomy within the 
French Union without the bloodshed and bitterness that has marked events 
on the southern Mediterranean shores. In the Middle East, if a truly inter- 
national economic development program had been in progress, a!l the 
controversy over the Aswan Dam might have been avoided and the ten- 
sions that led to the undeclared war of 1956 might have dissipated. The 
United Nations’ facilities for economic development have improved some- 
what since the members established the International Finance Corporation 
in 1956 and undertook in 1957 to plan a Special Fund to expand the tech- 
nical assistance program. But even these programs fall far short of the 
world’s needs for economic development.** 

Had the United States been more imaginative in its United Nations 
policies, it would be in a far better position to cope with the growing number 
of dilemmas plaguing its foreign economic policy today. Instead of express- 
ing pious platitudes about the merits of all sides of difficult colonial ques- 
tions, it could support positive programs to its own and the world’s advan- 
tage. If the United States had helped establish a truly effective inter- 
national economic development program, Moscow in 1955 could never have 
undertaken what has been widely heralded as an “economic offensive,” be- 
cause it would have had nothing to offer that would not already have been 
available without any political strings through the United Nations. The 
Russians would no longer be able to exploit differences between the 
United States and many of the underdeveloped nations of the world by 
dispensing communist largess (or just offering to dispense it) on an un- 
precedented scale. Instead of engaging in what must appear to be a fum- 
bling competition with the Soviet Union, we ourselves would have been 


*See A/378 2 i Ss 957), “Economic Development of the Under-Developed 
Countries,” pp. 15— 5 (mimeographed) and A/PV. 730 (December 14, 1957), “Provi- 
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Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development” (1957). 
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able to stand firmly behind established principles of international economic 
co-operation. 

Still another advantage for the United States in supporting aid pro- 
grams through the United Nations exists on the propaganda front. Most 
responsible world leaders regarded the ERP as the most unselfish act of a 
great power in the history of the world, and this judgment undoubzedly 
will stand among sober observers of international affairs for years to come. 
Subsequent aid programs have been commensurately generous, but even 
though the United States made it clear that economic domination had 
no place in our plans, the Communists chose to publicize American efforts 
as a new form of imperialism. Even the recipient states, who often found 
themselves tied to burdensome conditions, have had some harsh words to 
say about the help offered them.* 

The United States has always regarded as reasonable the restrictions 
accompanying its assistance. Donors are conventionally entitled to impose 
conditions on their gifts in all philanthropy, public or private, but although 
it may seem to be rank ingratitude, the recipients quite often find proposed 
conditions too onerous to accept or they may accept only out of necessity. 
In either case, their gratitude is mixed with and frequently overshadowed 
by their resentment. This psychology has operated in the case of American 
aid and has considerably distressed Americans in both public and private 
life. 

Recent reports indicate that the United States, realizing the weakness of 
bilateral economic programs, is going to try to employ more indigenous 
experts and technicians from “third countries” to take advantage of their 
special linguistic and other talents and to “keep to the minimum the ten- 
sions sometimes created by too many Americans in a foreign community.” ** 
Such half-measures seem a paltry substitute for the kind of program the 
United Nations might develop if the United States gave greater support to 
United Nations economic development programs. What Americans often 
have overlooked is that there are various ways to insure against the abuse 
of aid funds by others. Keeping one’s hand on the purse strings is not the 
only way. One could, for instance, channel money through the United 
Nations and still get all parties to agree in advance on conditions satis- 
factory to both donors and recipients. The Expanded Program of Technical 
™*See George C. Marshall’s speech before the Women’s National Press Club, the New 

York Times, July 2, 1945, p. 1, and Harry S. Truman in Inaugural Addresses 
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Assistance operates today with a minimum of friction under rules set down 
by the several governing bodies which administer it. For the United States, 
any United Nations program has the advantage of focusing criticism on the 
international institutions and not on the United States alone. At the same 
time, the essential nature of United States support is well known and 
appreciated. When the United States gives its aid through the United 
Nations, it builds the economic and social foundations which are a pre- 
requisite for democracy without antagonizing those whose friendship it seeks. 

President Eisenhower, in presenting his Atoms for Peace** proposals, 
effectively demonstrated once more the creative possibilities for American 
leadership in the United Nations. By making the General Assembly his 
forum, he reached the widest possible audience; he encouraged all those 
states interested in participating to do so; he mobilized world support for the 
idea; he provided an administrative framework for the agency and for the 
preliminary technical conference which the Secretary-General organized so 
efficiently; and he made it feasible to use the resources of the specialized 
agencies wherever they could be helpful. Although states could (and did) 
Negotiate privately when it was necessary and efficient for them to do so, 
these talks did not have hanging over them a pall of secrecy or exclusiveness, 
so predjudicial to harmonious international relations. 

Reluctant at first to negotiate, the Russians (whose co-operation certainly 
would make the agency more useful and increase the number of fruitful 
contacts between east and west) ultimately did join in the planning and 
made some very constructive and useful suggestions.** The determination 
of the United States and the majority of members to proceed if necessary 
without the Soviet Union, and the usefulness of the agency to the Russians 
undoubtedly made them willing to co-operate. But even if they had chosen 
to remain aloof, the entire stigma for doing so would have rested upon them 
just because the United States had made its offer in good faith in an open 
forum. Using the United Nations was therefore the most effective way for 
the United States to have conducted this aspect of its foreign policy: it 
achieved maximum co-operation and minimum opposition; it strengthened 
the United Nations; and it would have put the burden of obstruction upon 
any who chose to assume it. What is more, the policy was successful; the 
International Atomic Energy Agency came into being in 1957. 

It is clear that in using the United Nations to carry out its foreign policy 
in Korea, to foster technical assistance, and to establish the Atoms for Peace 
program, the United States used the most effective means available. In each 
case, American policy was imaginative, vigorous, successful, and realistic — 
realistic in part because it incorporated the essential charismatic quality of 
* DSB, XXIX (December 21, 1953), 850 
*™ New York Times, October 21, 1955, p. 3. 
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idealism. However, many powerful voices still cast doubt upon the ability 
of the United States to lead the free world and mobilize its talents in a time 
of crisis. The reasons for these doubts have been adequately analyzed by 
many observers.** Few of them stress sufficiently, however, the possibility 
that the United States can demonstrate leadership qualities most effectively 
not alone, but through the United Nations in concert with others. If, how- 
ever, the ideals which are inherent in the policies we have pursued through 
the United Nations were really made mainsprings of United States foreign 
policy, if they were brought into the center ring rather than left as a side- 
show, if the United States pursued them steadily rather than on occasion, 
we might give to the world the proof it requires that we are as much inter- 
ested in the welfare of others as we are in our own and, in fact, see the two 
as indistinguishable. 

By using the United Nations more creatively, the United States could 
have blasted from the path of its foreign policy several major stumbling 
blocks. There would have been other problems, of course, and an infinite 
number of details to work out. But whatever the form of these difficulties, 
the United States could have laid down for itself guidelines of principle 
adequate to eliminate the shilly-shallying that has characterized so much of 
its foreign policy when faced by the major issues of our time — collective 
security, colonialism, and foreign aid. We could have been consistent in 
supporting peaceful settlement through collective measures where we have 
vacillated between the moral grandeur of our Korean efforts and the de- 
bacle of our policy in the Middle East; we could have established ourselves 
firmly in favor of economic aid through international co-operation where 
we have held a tenuous footing between the “idealism” of technical assist- 
ance and the “realism” of the International Co-operation Administration; 
and we could have made ourselves the unquestioned leaders of the free 
world instead of worrying about the pretensions of communism and falter- 
ing in the face of Russian offensives, cold or hot. The United States could 
always have worked outside the United Nations if working within it proved 
unsuccessful; unfortunately we never really gave the United Nations a 
chance to do some of the jobs we have undertaken ourselves, and we shall 
never know whether they would have worked or not. By not conducting 
the experiment, we have earned a portion of criticism we could have 
avoided. 
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We have, in short, not been as enthusiastic over the potentialities of the 
United Nations or as dedicated to its principles as the times demanded. 
Opportunity is still knocking at our door, however, and there is still time to 
rethink our policies as the United Nations moves into its second decade. It 
is not to late even now to use the United Nations more for our technical 
assistance and economic programs and to strengthen the machinery of col- 
lective security by urging the United Nations to establish a permanent 
police force. In this way only can we do what Francis O. Wilcox, Assistant 
Secretary of State for International Affairs, prescribed and begin “to rival 
the soldiers in our dedication and resourcefulness” and build the peace 
“which will earn us the thanks of future generations.” ** 





* Francis O. Wilcox, “The United Nations: Some New Perspectives After Ten Years,” 
DSB, XXXIV (January 23, 1956), 117. 











IS THE UNITED STATES A SECOND RATE POWER?* 
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NE OF THE SAFEST BETS any human can place is that a cur- 
rently primary world power will someday decline to secondary im- 
portance. It would have been playing a long shot to say this about 
the ancient civilizations of Greece in 200 B.c. or Rome in 200 a.v. but 
sooner or later both long shots paid off. Similarly, it would have been an 
unlikely sentiment to have expressed about the modern nation-states Britain 
and France in the 1880's or even the 1920's, but it was a fact by the 1950's. 

But if history tells us it is safe to assume the eventual decline of civiliza- 
tions and of nation-states, it gives us less guidance in predicting the time 
and circumstances attendant on such developments. Professor Quincy 
Wright, commenting on Spengler, Toynbee, and others, notes that “civiliza- 
tions, like individuals seem to have a life span. There seem to be similari- 
ties in the conditions of their progress and decay and in their characteristics 
at comparable stages of life.” but a few pages later in the same work he 
admits that “international relations is not a suitable subject for history,” be- 
cause the world is a basic entity and world history has its contingencies.* 

Thus, it seems safer to say with a cautious glance at history that the 
nation-state United States will someday be a second-rate power, or that 
Western civilization will decline, than it is to name the days and describe 
the descents. Yet it seems in the best interests of at least this century’s 
generations that we try tc describe those present and future circumstances 
which might make us less powerful in world affairs, and to discover or 
invent those devices which might enable us to avoid misfortune or, if it is 
inevitable, to suffer from it as little as possible. 

The immediate stimuli for a discussion of this kind are the impact of 
nuclear technology on international politics and the recent Soviet advance 
toward outer space with its eventual train of problems in interplanetary 
politics. The most alarming danger signal is the decreasing influence of the 
American voice among neutrals and its own friends, especially in the 
United Nations. 

This paper is in four parts: first, a description of the nature of national 
power and its likely place in the human scheme of things during the 
nuclear space age; second, an assessment of the United States’ present power 
position within that system; third, a prediction about the distribution of 
power in the next five decades or so; and fourth, a proposal for the survival, 





* This paper was read before the AAUP Chapter in San Francisco, October 16, 1957. 
* Quincy Wright, The Study of International Relations (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1955), pp. 87, 89. 
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rather than the triumph, of American leadership in the twenty-first century. 
This paper concludes not that the United States is falling behind the 
Russians or any other single nation-state, but that the power gap between us 
and others is rapidly closing, that our one-sided power superiority is giving 
way to an equalizing process which is beginning to approximate a de facto 
world government, and that our choice lies between: (a) a planned retreat 
from super power to primus inter pares on the one hand; and (b) a discom- 
fiting defeat into a second- or third-rate power status on the other hand. We 
are entitled to hope that these first few weeks of the space age have served 
at least to inform all of us that our present foreign policy superiority com- 
plex invites the second of these alternatives. 


Tue Nature AND Rote or Space-Ace Power 


Power is the most common and least understood word to have survived 
our pre-atomic political vocabulary. Perhaps it is unfortunate that the word 
has survived at all since its nature has changed so markedly that it is 
difficult to get the new product into the old package. 

Walter Lippmann’s 1939 axiom that “power and commitments must be 
kept in balance” and the usual text writer's reminder that it is only 
relative power that counts are still basic considerations.* To achieve its 
objectives of security and prosperity every nation-state desires not only 
power, but relatively more power than those whose policies would prevent 
these achievements. The United States wants to have more power than the 
Soviet Union because we two have incompatible international objectives. 
For the U.S. it is almost as basic an objective as security and prosperity that 
we achieve a measure of relative power over the U.S.S.R. This is at the 
heart of the proposition that we keep our power and our commitments in 
balance. If power cannot be kept commensurate with commitments then 
the commitments must be trimmed to balance the equation. 

It is also still true that power is composed of many different elements, 
the tangible and the intangible, the measurable and the less measurable, 
those more physical and those more psychological. What has not been so 
readily perceived in the new world of the last decade is that the relative 
role of the intangible, less measurable, more psychological elements has in- 
creased. The central fact of this whole discussion of declining U.S. power 
is that between nations with growing hydrogen missile capacity the all 
important measurement of relative power must now be undertaken pri- 
marily on the psychological rather than the physical side of the power scale. 

Let’s make a quick measurement of U.S. power. We are entitled to count 
all our men, guns, tanks, ships, planes and hydrogen bombs — an obviously 


ee oe ve. Foreign Policy: Shield of the Republic (Boston: Little, Brown, 
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physical military element. We may add our economic resources — Pennsyl- 
vania coal, lowa corn, and Texas oil — also obviously physical, although 
only partly military. We should toss in the intangibles — leadership, tech- 
nology, education, and morale — obviously less physical than psychological. 
Then, outside the domestic area we may include our appeal to others who 
may be convinced — by physical and psychological means — to co-sponsor 
our programs with their own power of various kinds. This gives us a set of 
physical elements, military and economic, and « whole range of psycho- 
logical components of total U.S. power. The heart of the nuclear stalemate 
is that hydrogen missiles are too close to absolute physical power to be con- 
clusive in the measurement of relative power as between similarly endowed 
opponents. If this be true, and it will be defended in the next paragraph, 
then neither the United States nor the Soviet Union can hope to get ahead 
in a power race except through other than physical military, and that means 
primarily psychological, means. Before this is accepted as a proper conclu- 
sion, however, it will be necessary to examine opposition to the dynamic 
stalemate theory and to inspect the physical economic power situation to 
see whether there is any escape. 

There seems to be decreasing doubt about the reality of the nuclear 
standoff and increasing understanding of its message. Those who still ques- 
tion whether there is in fact a stalemate do not generally deny the absolute 
destructive capacity of presently operational hydrogen weapons. It seems 
fairly clear that both Russians and Americans have the capacity to com- 
pletely destroy each other, no mattter who strikes first. Further, there is no 
particular advantage accruing to the one who can destroy the other the most 
times. If they can blow up the world once we do not gain meaningful rela- 
tive power by being able to do it twice. 

But if there are few doubts concerning the intensity of the absolute 
weapons there are a few more concerning the delivery capability of the two 
major protagonists. This appears to be an argument about the speed of 
destruction. “Who can destroy the most?” is an argument which has ended 
in a tie. “Who can do it the fastest?” is, or was unti] October 5, 1957, still 
a hot race.* However, it seems likely that whoever gets the ICBM first and 
thus can pulverize in minutes with missiles what it would take his opponent 
hours to do with jets will merely be first and not alone. As the American 
H-Bomb was followed by the Russian so will the Russian missile be 
joined by the American within, at most, a few months. That may seem like 
a long time, but really is there a significant difference between destruction 
by the minute and destruction by the hour? The clear conclusion is that 
unless the nuclear opponents care to invite each other’s fatal shots, however 


* October 5, 1957, is the date on which the U.S.S.R. announced the successful launching 


of the first earth satellite. The U. S. successfully put its first satellite in orbit on 
January 31, 1958. 
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timed, they will continue to recognize nuclear stalemate and carry on the 
contest by other means. 

Are there other means within the military realm by which we can 
compete with the Russians? There are. Conventional war — with the old- 
style soldiers, tanks, and mere block-busters is possible 4 la Korea. And 
limited nuclear war employing a selective use of weapons on selected mili- 
tary targets has been advanced as an alternative. Each of them has fatal or 
near fatal flaws, however, from the American viewpoint. Conventional war- 
fare involving footsoldiers is not the fondest dream of American com- 
manders who must plan American participation in any shooting trouble on 
the mainland of Asia. Or, to put it more strongly, we are outnumbered and 
outpositioned from the beginning by any Chinese-Russian combination 
against us in most of the areas of the world where trouble is presently pre- 
dictable.* Further, as the Korean War demonstrates, conventional struggles 
limited to particular areas have a way of being inconclusive. Bluntly, we 
might lose and we can’t win a limited conventional war against superior 
numbers even with superior techniques and technology. 

Another problem which reduces the likelihood of meaningful limited 
wars, nuclear or conventional, is the difficulty of keeping them limited. 
Imagine either the Americans or the Russians accepting defeat in one of 
these “half wars” rather than using the next larger bomb. Wars by proxy, 
Moscow Syrians versus Washington Turks, also seem unlikely. The perfect 
opportunity for this kind of engagement came at the close of 1956 during 
the Suez crisis and in subsequent months was transplanted to an Iraqui vs. 
Syrian context (now Turkey vs. Syria), but each of the superpowers re- 
frained from any action which would encourage open conflict even among 
the proxies.® Finally, there is the recently near-fetched thought that we 
might fight it out on or near the moon, a sort of spatial football game involv- 
ing humans only as spectators and scorers. This is perhaps closer to possi- 
bility than we think, though it is difficult to see how space wars can solve 
any of our intraplanetary problems. 

There is one further gap in the thesis that the physical military plane 
is ruled out of the relative power computation process. This is the field of 
defense. There are still those stubborn commentators who insist (as a 
matter of faith it would appear) that we developed defenses in turn for 
the bow and arrow, the rifle, the plane, and the bomb, and that someone 
will sooner or later determine a successful method for defense against 


“Recent estimates place the populations of Mainland China and the Soviet Union at 
approximately 640 millions and 200 millions respectively. The U.S. population is 
currently outnumbered by the Sino-Russian combination almost five to one. If 
Western Europe and the entire North and South American continents were figured on 
the U.S. side, we would still be outnumbered about three to two. 

*For a discussion of the Washington and Moscow roles in these disputes see the New 
York Times, October 13, 1957, Section IV, p. 1. 
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hydrogenization. If that occurred, it is true that the side with the defenses 
would have infinitely greater relative power than the other. But the truth is 
we haven't yet developed a 100 per cent defense against any kind of bomb 
and it stretches the imagination to think of successful defense against guided 
missiles. The Russians, whose pronouncements we have recently come to 
regard more seriously, inform us that it is only ten minutes from Moscow to 
New York by rocket.* 

This conclusion that the nature of nuclear stalemate dictates a change 
in methods of power measurement has apparently already been reached 
by the executive branch of the U.S. government, and although it fails of 
the necessary legislative implementation it has become a dominant factor 
in U.S. policy.? We need more friends more desperately than we need more 
bombs. And it is just this fact which has tended to reduce the distance be- 
tween us as a primary power and a host of friends and others whose willing- 
ness to lag behind has lessened. 


U.S. Power in THE Nucitear Wortp 


How do we fare under this new system of power measurment? If it must 
be psychological battle, how is the battle going? As early as 1950 we regis- 
tered some understanding of the new necessities in international politics by 
sponsoring the Uniting For Peace Resolution.* This shifted the U.N. aspect 
of our foreign relations program from the Security Council where we possess 
the veto power to the sixty-member General Assembly (now 82 members) 
where we either convince fifty-four other states to vote American or revise 
our policies towards theirs until we are one of fifty-five decision-makers. 
This is the old game of balancing power against commitments. When w- 
took this step eight years ago it semed to be without penalty. At least two- 
thirds of the Assembly had always voted with us anyway, and we could 
thus afford the new luxury of democratic decision while relinquishing the 
old privilige of unilateral prerogative. This happy marriage of principle and 
interest yielded in December, 1955, when the restrictive implications of 
nuclear stalemate became clear to our European allies and they failed to 
support the U.S. viewpoint on two vita! issues: election of a noncommunist 
successor to Turkey on the Security Council, and rejection of a package deal 


* See “Moon Trip in Day Sought by Soviet,” New York Times, October 12, 1957, p. 3, for 
a discussion of estimated rocket age transportation timetables. 





oped strengthened. : : 
full text of the President’s October 31, 1956, address to the nation.) 


“Seo Dieemre <. Siiied, “The U.N. and Korea, A Political Résumé,” International 
Organization, IV f= 1951), 685-708. 
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on membership which eventually added four communist nations and 12 
others, mostly neutrals, to the U.N.® Following this twin defeat the U.S. 
could have returned its U.N. emphasis to the Security Council. It was at the 
time widely predicted that we would — that when principle and interest 
parted company we would go home with the latter to the Security Council 
to seek the safety of the veto and if that didn’t work we would pursue our 
policies outside the U.N. Instead, the 1956 and 1957 Assemblies have found 
the U.S. more devoted than ever to the search for majority support. It is 
available at a price which, like everything else, suffers from inflation. The 
more appealing we want to make ourselves to fifty-four friends, the more we 
must listen to their advice and follow their counsels. 

This is not to say that we have already become slaves to international 
democracy. For numerous reasons on numerous issues we continue to com- 
mand a good two-thirds support. The Red China representation issue is a 
case in point.?° So many are so frightened at the prospect of American with- 
drawal from the world organization that they hesitate to invite it by opposi- 
tion on issues which we consider critical. In addition, we still pursue some 
of our foreign policy objectives outside the U.N. It can’t be denied that U.S. 
economic pressures on Israel, France, and Britain was as important as U.N. 
resolutions in forcing the withdrawals from Egypt."* 

But the economic sword has its two edges. And before we conclude 
even a brief review of American status in the new world it is proper to 
ask whether and where the American economy itself is vulnerable. Evi- 
dence of serious American economic trouble has been growing for almost a 
decade. Manly Fleischmann, writing in the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, points out that of thirty-eight im- 
portant industrial minerals we are self-sufficient in only nine and that many 
essential resources for a jet age economy are not even available anywhere in 
the Western Hemisphere. He concludes: “We must start by facing the 
unpalatable fact that America is today a “have not” nation with respect 
to a majority of the metals indispensable to national survival.” ** 

Both the Paley Commission of 1951 and the Randall Commission which 
followed it also pointed to the severe problems we are already facing in 





be Te fecanten of these two events see International Organization, X (February, 

* During the same session in which the U.S. was defeated on the membership question 
and the election of new members to the Security Council, a U.S.sponsored resolution 
ones me aeeaae ae ee SS aniaee welk 
six abstentions. See International Organization, X (February, 1956), p. 

‘Raed adadaa meee eet aan tate dae tee aot te de 
General Assembly. However, the possibility of sanctions and the fact that only the 
US. could sufficiently alleviate the oil famine in Europe must be considered meaning- 
ful in the decisions to withdraw from Egypt. 

* Manly Fleischmann, “An International Materials Policy,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 282 (July, 1952), 31. 
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the acquisition of essential raw materials partly because of increased con- 
sumption and partly because of changing industrial needs.** On the former 
point the Paley Report underestimated that we would be only doubling our 
consumption of rnaterials between 1950 and 1975. ** Present estimates sug- 
gest they will be at least quadrupled. 

Evaluating the Paley Report and others in a 1956 Harper’s article, Peter 
Drucker comments: “It can be said quite bluntly that international eco- 
nomic relations are the Achilles’ heel of the American economy. Our 
ability to solve the tremendous problems of our dependence on foreigners 
will very largely determine the rate of expansion of our economy during the 
next generation. For the painful truth is that our basic long range position 
in the international economy is not one of strength but one of great potential 
weakness.” ** 

This brief, if unpleasant, look at our economy indicates that it is true 
both as a matter of economic necessity and as a consequence of military 
stalemate that we must develop some sort of international sex appeal. And 
in this vastly increased dependence on foreigners is to be found the most 
conclusive evidence that the U.S. — so new to the top ranks — has already 
begun to decline as a world power. 

Now along with these other indications of declining American position 
comes the new Russian starlet, Sputnik. If this artificial satellite means a 
Russian Inter-Continental Ballistic Missile does the ICBM mean Russian 
military superiority? The Russians quite apparently either think it does, 
or that they will be able so to convince enough people to make it worth 
their propaganda while. They are playing Sputnik for all it is worth and 
perhaps a little bit more. They are quite correct that even if, objectively, it 
isn’t worth much in a military race, there are subjective reactions which can 
be manipulated to inflate its value. This is the kind of thinking which is 
probably behind the renewed tension game in the Middle East. But it is 
to be doubted whether even the satellite will break the nuclear—military 
deadlock. The ICBM may destroy faster than bomber-delivered hydrogen 
weapons but it does not mean a decisive military advantage. The real im- 
portance of Sputnik and the reason it is being mentioned in a discussion of 
U. S. power lies, with the rest of the modern power struggle, outside the 





“The “Paley Report” is the report of the President’s Materials Policy Commission to 
study the nation’s whole materials problem. The chairman, William S. Pay for- 
warded his report to President Truman in June, 1952. It was published by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in 1952 under the title, Resources for Freedom. The “Randall 


Clarence B. Randall fsctocnial Mls sapere 00 Pracidont Exaahouet oni femaney #4, O08. 
“ See —— H. Slichter, “Business and Armament,” Atlantic Monthly, November, 1950, 
pp. ° 
* Peter Drucker, “America Becomes a Have-Not Nation,” Harper's Magazine, CCXII 
(April, 1956), p. 39. 
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military area. In just forty years of communist system they have literally 
harnessed technology to a star and galloped clear off the globe! Tell this to 
the starving masses who are hungry for industrialization. Evidently com- 
munism does not stifle all that is creative. We are caught with our propa- 
ganda pants down preaching a story which the simple “beep beep” of 
Sputnik so eloquently denies. 

Some Americans are already compounding our error by screaming 
loudly about the price of Sputnik — its human cost in blood and freedom. 
But this misses the point. We are not talking to calculating machines which 
add without error and objectively weigh the good against the bad. We are 
talking to people who, subjectively, think it’s time we yielded a point to 
communism — at least to communist efficiency. Whether we like it or not, 
and whether they should or not, most of the world seems to look at the 
Russians and the Americans more as the Braves and the Yankees than as 
the wolves and the lambs — and it was the Russian Braves who won this 
round. In the satellite series the score is clearly one to nothing and we 
have to learn to live with the goose egg.** 

If we were asking what men should do and believe this would be a. 
longer, more complicated part of the story. But our present interest is in 
evaluating the power position of the U.S. and that depends in large measure 
on both our technological progress and on what others think of it, whether 
they think logically or not. The Russian satellite must necessarily disturb 
us on both these counts. 

In summary about the present power position of the U.S., we are con- 
siderably weaker than we are willing to admit even to ourselves. On the 
physical military power-level we are, at best, tied for first place with the 
Russians, and the tremendous economic burden of maintaining the stale- 
mate steadily drains our energies. Our physical economic power is honey- 
combed with dependency on foreign raw materials producers (while the 
Russians are the most self-sufficient economic unit on earth), and our 
psychological warfare arsenals are suffering the undernourishment pre- 
scribed by a vote-conscious Congress. 

In spite of all these detrimental forces we remain at the moment one of 
the world’s great powers, but because of them we are beginning to follow 
at least as often as we lead; and the noncommunist part of the world is be- 
coming less American and more democratic. 


Tue New DistrisuTion oF Power — A de facto WORLD GOVERNMENT 


It has been argued above that partly as a consequence of the nuclear 
stalemate and partly as a function of deepening economic deficiency the 
U.S. has found herself growing more and more dependent on others. In 


* At the time this paper was delivered in October, 1957, only the first Sputnik had been 
launched. 
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short, for military and economic reasons we have to develop our appeal 
to the smaller nations. But what is this international sex appeal and how 
is it measured? How does one go about developing it? How does the process 
of achieving it contribute to a declining American power? If the U.S. is a 
declining power who are the ascending powers? 

To give a complete answer we must first again review the objectives of 
the two nuclear giants. What is it they want to do with their power? In its 
most general form the goal of a nation-state, large or small, is its own security 
and prosperity. More specifically for the Americans and the Russians this 
translates respectively into anticommunism and anticapitalism. If military 
force does nothing more for each of them than to insure that it isn’t success- 
fully used by the other (nuclear stalemate) then each must, by some other 
means, persuade the rest of the world voluntarily to adopt its point of view. 
For the U.S. this means that our billions for defense can do little else than 
prevent Russian military expansion. Although that is a noble and necessary 
goal it doesn’t settle the argument, but merely transfers it to another 
environment. We have then to persuade the Indians, Indonesians, Japa- 
nese, and Pakistanis — to mention one-fourth of the world’s population — 
that they should not voluntarily go communist and seek to support that 
which we find incompatible with our basic objectives. 

Much ink has already been spilled over this problem. “Let us appeal by 
generosity,” say some. “Let us succeed by superior economic tactics,” say 
others. And yet others advise us to “succeed by virtuous example.” These 
become the competing policies of unselfish aid, clever trade, and of auto- 
matic moral isolation. But it all pragmatically adds up to doing what will 
get results, which means that our part of the decision becomes a relatively 
minor one. What we must do is what they want us to do. What is auto- 
matic is not morality or superior economics, but international democracy. 
We and the Russians have to do what the majority of the world’s nations 
and peoples find appealing or suffer the consequences of being unappealing. 
This is something new as of the second half of the twentieth century. It is, 
in fact, a species of world government which was as unexpected as it was 
uninvited, a sort of nuclear accident which finds the big boys asking the 
little boys what they'll tolerate next. 

It is, of course, not a one-way dependence. Brazil would be as unhappy 
to have us cancel our coffee orders as we would be to lose out on Canadian 
nickel. The point is not so much that we are more dependent on others 
than they one us, but, that for a change the feeling is mutual. It is in an inter- 
dependent world that the U.S. must chart her future. This means a closer 
balance between give and take. It means as much listening as preaching 
and as much following as leading. It seems to set as a limit to our power, 
primus inter pares. And if this doesn’t mean a second-rate power position 
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for the U.S., it at least means a place secondary to one we have recently 
enjoyed and which many mistakenly assume we can continue to enjoy. 

The measurement of power in this new situation is difficult. Without 
the U.N. it would be more so. As a communications center the U.N. 
General Assembly is the most efficient yardstick of national power on the 
globe today. When it registered a drop in our position late in 1955 the answer 
was not more H-bombs but more attention to majority desires.” 

This brings us face-to-face with that elusive quantity, world public 
opinion. It is perfectly proper for critics to point out that there is no such 
thing.“ World public opinion is undeveloped. In one place it is truly 
public, in another a single man speaks effectively, if undemocratically, for 
tens of millions. But the point is he speaks, and they follow, and we must 
at least listen. Our policy since 1955 has been increasingly in this vein. The 
present administration has been severely criticized by spokesmen of both 
parties for selling out to the U.N. There is nothing else it could have done. 
We are faced with a situation where the most effective way to advance 
our Own interests is to serve the interests of others. It is a difficult concept 
to sell, but the only way up seems to be down; national progress depends on 
international progress; selfishness is at once served by altruism and tamed 
by it. 

The upshot of all this is a new measure of democratic proceeding in 
international affairs. We are counting noses instead of soldiers and in this 
process lies the most powerful reason why the U.S. will someday be a 
second-rank power. The noses, and for that matter the soldiers, are mostly 
Oriental. It is still a shock to most Americans to discover that we are a 
minor part of humanity, about 6 per cent of the noses, hands, eyes, hearts 
and hopes on earth. China alone houses more than 20 per cent of all 
human beings; India is home for another 13 per cent. 

Much has been said, and in many ways, about the recent successes of 
Asian nationalism, or, as some prefer, the Yellow Peril. However, one looks 
at it, it is coming rather than going. It is seeing, understanding, developing, 
complaining, and growing more powerful. Of the eighty-two United Na- 
tions, sixty are outside this hemisphere, thirty-one are Asian or African, 
thirteen are new since World War II, ten of the total eighty-two are com- 
munist. That all of these nations and categories of nations should seek 
voices at least commensurate with their human size is not only understand- 
able and perhaps inevitable, but is consistent with the kind of democratic 
development which we have always claimed to favor. If this kind of inter- 





* The decline which is referred to here was registered in the General Assembly debate of 
en ge 1955, in which the United States was defeated on two major issues. See 
note 10, supra. 


*E.g., aes Morgenthau, Politics Among Nations (2d ed.; New York: Knopf, 1956), 
p. 236. 
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national democracy goes on to triumph we will only have been swallowed 
by the success of our own propaganda. The inevitability of this change 
seems to be something akin to a social law and the change itself seems to be 
ushering in an unheralded and perhaps unwanted kind of de facto world 
government. The terms requires explanation. As it is used here it is not 
capitalized and does not refer to any particular kind of political system, 
federal or otherwise. World government with a little “w” and a little “g” 
refers to forces which govern in the world. There are such things. They 
neither respect national boundaries nor conform to the limits prescribed by 
legal documents. That we do not see them clearly is more a function of 
desire than of objective analysis. Feeding on national symbols and revering 
the fiction of legal sovereignty, the world’s various citizens can hardly be 
expected to see or to accept these developments which are redistributing its 
de facto sovereignty. 

World government will necessarily approach this atmosphere somewhat 
like Carl Sandburg’s fog—on little cat feet. It will be here before we 
realize it and it will effectively bind us before we are willing to legalize it. 
An example from current U.S. “domestic” affairs illustrates the point. 
Legal documents tell us that the U.S. is a sovereign nation, that we have the 
supreme power of decision within ourselves. Pursuant to that philosophy we 
have consistently ref to sign as binding agreements either the Universal 
Declaration of Humdn Rights or the Genocide Convention making various 
kinds of discrimination criminal. Yet history will record that one of the 
reasons why we are struggling so hard to enforce integration in Little Rock 
and elsewhere is the severe international discomfort we feel because of 
continued segregation. The President boldly said as much in his address 
to the nation at the height of the recent crisis." The Director of the U.S. 
Information Agency recently reported to Congress that segregation, the 
Girard case, and nuclear weapons testing are the three major causes of 
complaint against the U.S. abroad.*° 

It is not merely complaint. It is complaint which bears a causal rela- 
tionship to present and future U.S. policy. We can already see that in 
spite of the desire of many Americans to discard the Status of Forces Agree- 
ments we will retain them and we had to allow Girard to be tried by the 
Japanese. The unacceptable alternative is withdrawal of U.S. bases abroad. 

We have already started giving away fissionable materials for peaceful 
purposes, sponsored the creation of an International Atomic Energy Agency, 
and invited foreigners to observe future hydrogen tests (if any). The un- 
acceptable alternative here would be increased support from abroad for 





* New York Times, September 25, 1957, p. 14c. 
* Report to the President by Arthur Larson. See the New York Times, October 6, 1957, 
Sec. IV, p. 1. 
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Soviet disarmament proposals which would further embarrass us and 
reduce our influence. Many other examples could be cited. We are still 
a free nation--state. But, as my grandmother used to say, one man’s freedom 
ends where another’s nose begins, and there are lots of Un-American noses 
coming closer in this shrinking world. 

One further, and more specific consideration remains about the new 
distribution of power: If we are speaking of relative power and the U.S. is 
losing it, where is it going? As international democrary expands does it 
mean that every state eventually becomes the actual as well as the theo- 
retical equal of every other? 

For a while this may tend to be true. As measured purely in the halls 
of the United Nations, Iceland is the sovereign equal of the United States. 
But behind the legal scenes other factors assume command: who has the 
greater economic leverage and who the stronger military establishment? 
It is the weight of these factors which has given us such a commanding posi- 
tion in the old international order. It is their progressive loss that changes 
our position in the new order. 

But the present arrangement of the United Nations General Assembly 
can hardly be described as democratic, legally or actually. Latin America 
with 150 million souls has twenty separate votes. India with 375 million has 
a single vote. Eventually some combination of population and resources will 
probably dictate both the legal and de facto arrangements. Thus, eventually, 
perhaps in only two or three decades, the U.S. will take a place second to 
both China and India but considerably ahead of Iceland, Burma, and 
Mexico. 

In the meantime, and for the long run the relative power we relinquish 
will be shared according to a U.N. formula which is neither entirely natural 
nor entirely democratic. What now succeeds the U.S. as a primary power 
is not so much anyone as it is everyone, an international consensus which 
No nation ignores without penalty. 


THE SuRVIVAL OF AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 


What shall we do about the developments we have just reviewed? Is 
there any way we can avoid or cushion the shock of this kind of de facto 
world government which seems about to overcome the fiction of ind:vidual 
national sovereignty? 

Throughout this paper it has been argued that the mixture of nuclear 
stalemate, economic interdependence, and Asian nationalism is dictating 
a decrease in U.S. power. No conclusion has been drawn, however, as to 
whether this is a good or bad development. Americans are apt to react 
to their new situation in various ways. Walter Lippmann, for example, in 
his recent book, The Public Philosophy, describes the decline of the Western 
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democracies, deplores it, and recommends strong measures to reverse it.”* 
For Lippmann, the democracies are declining because they are democracies. 
The common man, however honorable and deserving, is ignorant and can 
pass only slow and erroneous judgment in matters of foreign policy. He 
likes to say “no,” especially when he should say “yes,” and the inevitable 
outcome is weakness. The result of democracy at home is the triumph of 
democracy, and hence the decline of some national states, internationally. 
Lippmann clearly would avoid the latter by reorganizing the former. For 
the decrease in American power is not only bad but avoidable, and we 
should set out posthaste to avoid it. The recent Soviet space victory has 
occasioned a considerable editorial support for this point of view. 

But it is not the satellite which has called our system into crisis. The 
first man-made moon points to and underlines rather than creates a 
critical situation for Western civilization. And we may well someday be 
thankful that the communists have performed this service for us making us 
aware of perhaps our greatest weakness — our collective refusal to admit 
that we have any. 

Yet I hardly think that we can meet the challenge to the old inter- 
national system by attempting to preserve it. Neither does it seem appro- 
priate to deflate our democracy in order to preserve it. The danger we face 
is not in the fact that we are becoming less powerful relative to the other 
inhabitants of the planet. The real danger is that we may foolishly try to 
drag the twentieth-century power relationship with us into the twenty-first 
and thus earn the punishments which the primary powers of the next 
century will be able to pay to recalcitrant minorities. 

But this is not just a counsel that we give in to, to avoid being “done in.” 
The decline we have just been describing is relative. We are not losing 
ground so much as they are gaining it and the change should be good for 
both of us. By the twenty-first century — only forty-two years from now — 
we will probably have less say than some of our global neighbors in world 
affairs. If the Chinese and the Indians are ruling the world — well, they 
constitute one-third of it. If we have a minority voice — well, we are a 
minority. But both we and they will enjoy standards of living higher than 
anyone has now. Mankind in general will have increased its powers over 
both its physical and social environments and no group of people will 
necessarily grow less well satisfied with its lot. 

In fact it is the curious thing about power that our new weaknesses will 
prove to be great strengths in the long run. From dependence, from having 
to consider the desires of others — which have been described above as a 
loss of power — will come new close relationships which will actually add 
to our power and theirs. 





™ Walter Lippmann, Essays in the Public Philosophy (Boston: Little, Brown, 1955), chap. 1. 
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If it is a sign of weakness that we must bend to the world’s will and 
stop discrimination against Negroes in Little Rock, it will be a source of 
strength that we have done so. If it is a sign of weakness that we cannot 
unilaterally break the Status of Forces Agreements it is a resultant strength 
that we are able, because of them, to maintain strong alliances abroad. 

In short, we are forced to new positions of power by being too weak to 
resist. The power we are losing is, in many ways, the power to commit 
mistakes. By being weak enough to have to listen to others we are being 
saved from ourselves. Thus, paradoxically, the United States may find, 
through the inexorable forces of international democracy, that the very 
weakness which is reducing us to a second-rate power in terms of the old 
order will invite the strength necessary to establish us as a first-rank power 
in the new. And we may find that we are in a stronger position of leader- 
ship as a first among equals than we have ever been as the lonely leader 
in a physical power race. 

The thesis of this paper: is that that development which most Americans 
will decry as an avoidable decline to second rate status and which has 
already proceeded a considerable distance is, in fact, unavoidable progress. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PRE-YALTA POLICIES 
REGARDING LIBERATED COUNTRIES IN EUROPE* 


Joun P. VLoYANTEs 
Pacific University 


NE OF THE RESULTS of the onset of the cold war has been a 
protest against the expansion of the Soviet Union and its failure 
in the postwar period to redeem wartime promises of self-deter- 

mination. This protest was accompanied by condemnation of the Yalta 
negotiations as a political betrayal which made possible this breach of faith. 
Such thinking overlooks several previous acts in the drama. A study of 
military developments and Big Three policies in the period before Yalta 
leads to the conclusion that the fate of liberated countries in Europe, par- 
ticularly those in the Balkans and eastern-central Europe, had been largely 
determined before the meetings in the Crimea. 

A brief review of the succession of conferences, negotiations, and declar- 
ations affecting liberated countries will reveal the attitudes of the Big Three 
during the stages of the war before Yalta. ‘The first of these was the 
Atlantic Conference, at which President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill met off the coast of Newfoundland and issued the Atlantic 
Charter on August 14, 1941. The United States had not yet entered the 
war but was deeply committed to the British cause and was preparing to 
extend lend-lease to the Soviet Union, which had been invaded by Hitler 
on June 22, 1941. In Points 2 and 3 of the eight-point declaration the prin- 
ciple of self-determination was stated in very broad terms: 


Point 2. They [the signatories] = to see no territorial changes that do not accord 


with the freely expressed wishes of the people concerned; 
Point 3. They respect the ecb § of all peoples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see ign rights and self-government restored 


to those who have been forcibly deprived of them. 


The Anglo-American declaration was adhered to by the Soviet Union 
and the other European powers in the war against the Axis on September 
24, 1941, at the Inter-Allied meeting in London.? On January 1, 1942, it 
was incorporated into the United Nations Declaration.* The Big Three on 
several occasions renewed their dedication to the principles of the Charter, 
an action which was taken to signify the establishment of a consensus re- 





* The author makes acknowledgment to the Research Committee of the University of 
Utah for assistance in the preparation of this study. 

* United States Congress, A Decade of American Foreign Policy, Basic Documents, 1941-49 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1950), p. 1: hereinafter cited as Basic 
Documents. 

*See Documents of American Foreign Relations, Vol. TV, ed. Leland M. Goodrich 
(Boston: World Peace Foundation, £1942), Pp. 219. 

* Department of State Bulletin, VI, 3 (1942). 
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garding the framework in which the peace settlement was to be made and 
at least a moral obligation to implement these principles. 

Statements from each of the Big Three, however, cautioned that the 
goals proclaimed in the Charter indicated the direction toward which policy 
should be oriented and were not a code of laws promising specific solutions 
or providing blueprints for all postwar settlements.* Churchill attached an 
interpretation to Point 3 which restricted its application to the Axis- 
occupied territories of Europe; the peoples within the British Empire were 
to achieve self-determination within the British Commonwealth.’ The 
Soviet Union acceded to the Atlantic Charter only on condition that it 
should not be construed to deny her the frontiers she had occupied when 
invaded by Hitler in June, 1941.° 

In the negotiation of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 1942, the Russians in 
the Winter-Spring of 1941-42 sought a British commitment on the restora- 
tion of the Soviet frontiers as they existed prior to the German invasion. 
Churchill was prepared to yield to the extent of recognizing the inclusion 
of the Baltic States within the U.S.S.R. and the Russo-Finnish frontier of 
1941.7 Hostile reactions from Washington were enough to dissuade the 
wavering Prime Minister and induce Molotov to sign an alternative text 
which made no mention of frontiers but reaffirmed the signatories’ adher- 
ence to the Atlantic Charter.*® 

The Roosevelt-—Churchill conference at Casablanca in January, 1943, 
was devoted to military problems with the exception of political policies 
regarding France. Because this study emphasizes developments in southern, 
central, and eastern Europe the problem of liberated France will not be 
dealt with. 

In addition to military plans, the Anglo-American allies discussed 
several political topics at the First Quebec Conference, which was held 
August 11-24, 1943. The liberation of French North Africa and the im- 
pending surrender of Italy, together with the definite decision to invade 





*See Department of State Bulletin, X, 339 (1944), for a statement to that effect by Secre- 
tary Hull. Churchill made a similar statement in the House of Commons. See Parlia 
mentary Debates, Commons, Vol. 378, cols. 67-82, 678-89. Speaking in the same vein 
at the Inter-Allied meeting in London on September 24, 1941, Ivan Maisky, Soviet 
Ambassador to the United Kingdom cautioned “that the practical application of these 
principles will necessarily adapt itself to the circumstances, needs, and historic peculi- 
—_ of particular countries.” See Documents on American Foreign Relations, IV, 


® Parli tary Debates, Cx s, Vol. 378, cols. 67-82, 678-82. 
*See Winston S. Churchill, The Second World War: The Hinge of Fate (Boston: Hough- 


ton Mifflin, 1950), p. 327, and The Second World War: Closing the Ring (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1951), p. 283. 


* See Churchill, The Second World War: The Hinge of Fate, p. 327. 
* Cordell Hull, The Memoirs of Cordell Hull (New York: Macmillan, 1948), II, 1172-74. 


For the text of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of Alliance see British and Foreign State 
Papers, CXLIV, 1039 
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western Europe in the spring of 1944, hastened the consideration of postwar 
political problems. At Quebec it was decided that allied military govern- 
ments would not be installed in allied countries liberated by Anglo-Ameri- 
can military actions against Germany.’ They also agreed that they would 
in general continue support of the exile regimes as then recognized by 
Britain and the United States until Germany should be defeated. “Then the 
peoples of the liberated countries should have the full right to choose their 
own governments.” At the First Quebec Conference the British also 
endorsed a State Department draft of a Four Nation Declaration which 
would bind the Big Three together with China, to establish an international 
organization, and would commit them to consultation and joint action to 
maintain peace and security. A copy was sent to the Russians. 

The meeting of the Foreign Secretaries of the Big Three at Moscow, 
October 19-30, 1943, was a prelude to the first wartime meeting of Church- 
ill, Stalin, and Roosevelt a month later at Teheran. At that juncture in 
the course of the war the United States sought to ascertain the Russian 
position regarding the continuance of Big Three co-operation after the war 
to insure international peace and security."* It was also a period of intensi- 
fied preparations for the second front, and arrangements with the Soviets 
for co-ordinated military efforts were necessary. At Moscow, Molotov was 
persuaded to drop his objections to China’s participation in the Declaration 
of Four Nations on General Security. Included in the declaration was a 
pledge of the signatories “that after the termination of hostilities they will 
not employ their military forces within the territories of other states except 
for the purposes envisaged in this declaration and after joint consultation.” * 


* Hull, op. cit., p. 1240. 

* Ibid. This statement left in doubt the question whether and when the refugee govern- 
ments would return to the liberated country; and, if they returned, what their initial initial 
role would be and how soon the people would “have the right to choose their own 
government.” See ibid. where these questions were partially answered when 
Churchill received from Roosevelt the commitment that “this government would not 
take any different position” when they agreed that the Foreign Office should tell the 
King of Greece that he might return to Greece and “then submit the question of the 
royal house to a plebiscite.” But the disturbances within a liberated country after 
the reinstalling of the émigré of monarchy was another matter. At a cabinet 
Meeting on November 7 1944, stated that the general American policy in 
Europe was to “avoid the use of our troops for intracountry disturbances.” See For- 
restal Diaries, ed. Walter Millis (New York: Viking, 1951), p. 16. In his State of the 
Union message on January 6, 1945, Roosevelt stated his confid ence that “peoples in 
liberated areas of Europe, faced with complex problems of adjustment, will work out 
their difficulties for themselves.” He likened it to the “Revolutionary War period 
in America when successful adjustment was preceded by “an eddy of lawlessness and 
disregard of human life.” Cong. Rec., 79th Cong., Ist Sess., pp. 65-71. 

"Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation, 1939-1945 (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1949, Department of State Publication No. 3850), pp. 879, 193: hereinafter 
cited as Foreign Policy Preparation. 

“ Basic Documents, pp. 11-12. See also Hull, op. cit., pp. 1299-1300 where Molotov 
sought assurance that in practice this statement would not prohibit agreements provid- 
ing for naval and air bases in these states. 
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At Moscow the foreign secretaries also established the European Advi- 
sory Commission to examine European questions as the war developed and 
to make joint recommendations to the three governments.’ The three 
powers declared their support of the restoration of democracy for Italy and 
independence for Austria, although for Austria “in the final settlement, 
account will inevitably be taken of her own contribution to her liberation.” ** 

The Teheran Conference held November 28—December 1, 1943, seemed 
to confirm Western optimism for the perpetuation of Big Three unity in the 
postwar period to maintain peace and security and to establish a new world 
organization, for the three states reiterated pledges for collaboration ex- 
pressed in the Declaration of Four Nations. The main business concerned 
military decisions relating to the second front, but the discussions explored 
several political questions. Stalin and Churchill discussed the future 
boundaries of Poland, and the latter agreed to approach the Polish exile 
government in London with a promise of cession of territory from eastern 
Germany if the claim to eastern Poland were relinquished.** As a military 
measure the Big Three decided to extend the maximum support possible 
to Tito and his Partisans in Yugoslavia.** 

The late summer and autumn of 1944 saw the invasion of western 
Europe and the advance toward Germany by the Anglo-American forces. 
It saw, too, the expansion of Soviet power in central Europe from Red 
Army offensives and the surrender of Rumania and Bulgaria, and their 
joining forces with Russia against their former German ally. A direct result 
of this development was the flight of Eden and Churchill to Moscow in 
October, 1944, to negotiate for the protection of British interests in the 
Balkans and to secure a settlement of the Polish problem. There an Anglo- 
Soviet military spheres-of-influence agreement was negotiated. This ex- 
tended a similar agreement concluded in June of that year which had been 
reluctantly approved at that time by Roosevelt on a three-month’s trial basis 
on condition that it did not establish postwar spheres of influence in the 
Balkans.** The October, 1944, arrangement had no time limit, and went 
so far as to express in percentages the influence which the powers would 
exercise in each of the Balkan states. By the agreement Churchill was given 
a free hand in Greece, but this was purchased by granting Stalin virtually a 





™ See Foreign oe Pr. pp. 228-29. Despite the broad terms under which the 
European A tare Posed ie established, it concerned itself primarily with the 
questions arising reseag An the jamal and occupation of Germany. 


“For the text of the Moscow Conference agreements see Basic Documents, pp. 9-13. 
* See Churchill, The Second World War: Closing the Ring, pp. 361-62, 394-97. 
For the text of the agreements and declarations of the Teheran Conference see Basic 
Documerts, pp. 23-25. 
* See Hull, op. cit. pp. 1452-58. See also The Conferences at Malta and Yalta, 1945 
ashington: Gov 


(W; on: ernment Printing Office, 1955, Department of State Publication 
No. 6199), pp. 105-6 (hereinafter cited as Yalta Papers) for a summary of the note 
sent to the British and Russians when they concluded their agreement. 
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free hand in Rumania and Bulgaria. A provision for Russo-British parity in 
Yugoslavia could be taken as evidence that Russian aid in the liberation of 
that country was expected to be extensive as a result of the surrender of 
Rumania in August of that year.** 

In the months preceding Yalta the armistice agreements which were 
concluded with Rumania on September 12, 1944, Bulgaria on October 28, 
1944, and Hungary on January 20, 1945, reflected the expansion of Soviet 
power in that region. The armistice terms were negotiated by the Russians 
and the British but with some objections from the State Department in 
Washington.*® The armistices provided for the establishment of an Allied 
Control Commission for each country under the chairmanship of the Soviet 
representative. The Commissions were authorized to supervise the execu- 
tion of the armistice terms, and pending the negotiation of peace treaties, 
were to exercise authority superior to that of the governments of the former 
German satellites for this purpose.”° 

Some of the territorial clauses of the armistices were evidence of Soviet 
seizure of opportunity to reincorporate areas held by her before the German 
invasion and to settle according to her desires other territorial questions. 
Rumania transferred Bessarabia and northern Bukovina to the Soviet 
Union, but was to be given the whole of Transylvania by Hungary, thereby 
rescinding Hitler’s Vienna Award of 1940. 

An analysis of the pre-Yalta policies of the Big Three reveals three dis- 
tinct points of view — the Russian, the British, and the American. 

Russian objectives regarding central and eastern Europe were clearly pre- 
sented during the negotiation of the Anglo-Soviet Treaty of 1942. Her 
policy included two basic objectives: to restore the frontiers of June 22, 1941; 
and to permit only “friendly,” “anti-fascist” regimes on her borders. She 
laid claim to the lands in question primarily on the basis of her pre-World 
War I boundaries. During the period between Hitler’s invasion of Poland in 
1939 and his invasion of Russia in June, 1941, the Soviets had by one means 
or another incorporated Eastern Poland; the Baltic states of Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, and Esthonia; Bessarabia; northern Bukovina; and the Karelian 
Isthmus and other Finnish territory. The acquisition of these territories 
extended the Soviet domain over a considerable region of eastern Europe 





“See Churchill, The Second World War: Triumph and Tragedy (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1953), pp. 226-35. Also see p. 331 where oy an writing almost ten years 
later, states that the agreement was to be temporary and informal, and that before 
megs MA he was apprehensive that these countries had exchanged one overlord 

or another and - eapbeedinn = Ryptinsitearmengeen p+ pa thon lgpengry rs Stalin 
te observed the terms of the agreement and did not intervene or criticize British 
actions in Greece later that year; and he reminded Churchill of this in the fifth 
plenary session at Yalta. See Yalea Papers, pp. 781-82. 

* Hull, op. cit., p. 1461. 

*See Basic Documents, op. 482-85, armistice with Bulgaria; pp. 487-91, armistice with 
Rumania; pp. 494-99, armistice with Hungary. 
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which had not been under Russian control since World War I. Moreover, 
the strategic position of these areas would help her to deal with any future 
invasion from the west. Under her border-state policy, Russian designs 
called for the establishment of regimes which would not be dominated or 
influenced by powers hostile to the U.S.S.R. and would acquiesce in Soviet 
policies regarding strategic considerations. The cordon sanitaire was not to 
be reconstituted by the West in any form,”* and governments dominated by 
social classes inimical to Russia were not to be permitted to return to power 
in the wake of liberation by Soviet arms. 

The British wanted continental bases and a British or Western sphere 
of influence which included an undiminished Empire, continued control of 
Palestine and Suez, and the addition of Greece and, if possible, Yugoslavia. 

Throughout the war Britain supported the exile governments of Europe 
in their claim to constitutional authority, and hoped to see them reinstalled 
in their respective countries to maintain order after the withdrawal of the 
Germans. The role of Communist and other leftist elements in the resist- 
ance forces and their demands for extensive social, political, and economic 
reforms presaged a sharp leftward orientation in postwar European politics. 
The British Prime Minister feared that permitting such a fluid situation 
to develop in the direction in which it was moving might mean the dis- 
appearance of monarchies and a strong position for leftist or Communist 
parties; the returning exile regimes would serve as a stabilizing factor. How- 
ever, as is described above, Churchill felt impelled to modify this policy to 
deal with the situations in Poland and Yugoslavia. 

The British and Russian positions were compatible in that each sought 
to assert predominance in a given region, and they were both prepared to 
intervene in the conduct of governments or take other measures to establish 
their positions. The boundaries of their respective spheres in the last 
analysis depended upon power considerations. 

The American position was quite different. A basic policy of the war- 
time administration was that commitments on concrete political and terri- 
torial questions should be avoided during the war and their settlement 
deferred until a post-hostilities conference. Preoccupation with the require- 
ments of military victory was the main reason for this policy.*? It was feared 
that such commitments would open “a Pandora’s box of infinite trouble” 
that might strain the military alliance and provide the Axis with a wedge 
to divide the Big Three. Moreover, the United States feared that wartime 
agreements might lead to postwar disagreements. Recalling the embarrass 





* Hull, am cit., p. 1298. Molotov told Eden and Hull at the Moscow Conference that he 
to proposals for federation of countries in central Europe because it 
caminied the Soviet people of the cordon sanitaire. 


See Henry L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, On Active Service in War and Peace (New 
York: Harper, 1948), p. 565. 
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ments at Versailles, Hull hoped to avoid the burden of secret understand- 
ings.” He did not, however, object to bilateral settlements between United 
Nations members of a mutual problem.** The policy of avoiding political 
and territorial commitments was complementary to the policy of enunciat- 
ing only basic principles and objectives of postwar settlement. The esta- 
blishment of good will and good faith among the allies, together with a 
powerful bargaining position as one of the Big Three, seemed to assure 
the United States that it could attain its objectives. 

The State Department under Hull and his successor, Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., opposed arrangements establishing spheres of influence which 
would lead to virtually exclusive control by one of the great powers. They 
viewed such arrangements as detracting from the fulfillment of the Atlantic 
Charter and the authority of the new world organization, and being divisive 
of Big Three unity and productive of future conflicts. American policy- 
makers nevertheless felt constrained to accept realistically the Soviet 
demand that there should be no anti-Russian states on her borders, and 
indeed saw much justice in it.** It was hoped that this would merely be a 
Soviet policy of assuring herself a security sphere in central-eastern Europe, 
not necessarily incompatible with the Atlantic Charter if a goodly measure 
of self-government and independence were retained by these states. The 
Soviet border state policy in such a form would be similar to the role of the 
United States in the Western Hemisphere, particularly in the Carribean 
region, under the Good Neighbor Policy.** Thus, despite their abhorrence 
of old-fashioned spheres of influence with imperialistic control over abject 
satellites, American policy-makers felt they could approve what amounted 
to a “softened” or “respectable” sphere of influence. 

Unlike the British, Washington felt that force should not be used to 
favor exile regimes over resistance forces which might not welcome their 
return, and preferred to wait until the desires of the nation were known. In 
general, this policy regarded the composition of governments in liberated 
countries as an internal affair, and it was less solicitous than the British of 
the fate of monarchist and conservative forces.*” Collective security through 





™ Foreign Policy Preparation, pp. 49-50, 62. The Americans refused to agree to the 
Atlantic Charter until the British were willing “to make available the texts of their 
wartime agreements and by their assursance that no secret agreements stood in the 
way of the contemplated declaration.” See also Hull, op. cit., pp. 1768-70. 


Boe i of State Bulletin, X, 339 (1944). Policy address of Secretary Hull, April 
, 1944. 


* See Stimson and Bundy, op. cit. p. 606, and Hull, op. cit. p. 1445. See Parliamentary 
Debates, Commons, Vol. 406, col. 1476, for the expression cf a comparable point of 
view by Churchill. 

* See Hull, op. cit., pp. 1465-66, wherein Hull mentions how he repeatedly urged upon the 
Russians an emulation of the United States’ practice of co-operation and noninterven- 
= toward the Latin-American countries developed during his term as Secretary 
of State. 


* See footnote 10, supra. 
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the new international organization and great power settlements at the peace 
conference were the context in which the United States was prepared to 
intervene in postwar Europe. After the dust settled in the affairs of liber- 
ated countries, the authority of the world organization, Big Three unity, 
and ameliorated economic conditions would provide a wholesome atmos- 
phere for postwar Europe. American policy in the meantime was taking 
the initiative in speeding the foundation of the world organization before 
the end of the war, and had created UNRRA to deal with the frightful 
conditions of war and occupation. 

Whereas Great Britain and Russia, both deeply implicated on the 
continental scene, saw their interest in terms of the old pattern of power 
politics, the United States, removed from immediate involvement and 
drawn for the second time into war resulting from power politics, wished 
to change the whole orientation of international politics. In this three-way 
struggle each power had a veto, for all three were needed to crush the Nazis; 
but their common interest prevented them from taking intransigent stands 
which would cause anyone to use the veto. In the last analysis sphere-of- 
influence thinking dominated; and the spheres would be defined by military 
occupation. The Russian advance and developments in Yugoslavia outlined 
the Soviet sphere. As we noted, even the United States accepted a kind of 
sphere of influence as inevitable. Her first problem was to wrest concessions 
to permit self-determination for the liberated countries and the former 
Axis satellites. In addition, she thought it not unreasonable to seek some 
measure of joint responsibility for these areas. This may not have been hope- 
less, for we might have obtained considerable bargaining power as a price 
for economic aid.** The second problem of American diplomacy was to 
create a world organization which would solve the security problem and 
thus reduce the necessity of relying upon spheres of influence. Just as 
Wilson consoled himself at Versailles with the League of Nations, Ameri- 
can policy-makers pinned their hopes on the United Nations. 

If the developments are traced in specific states prior to Yalta, it will 
be easier to assess the situation regarding these countries when the Crimea 
meetings took place and to see the significance these developments had 
on the Yalta decisions which emerged. 


PoLAND 


The Polish problem strained great power relations throughout the war 
and taxed the resourcefulness and patience of Western statesmanship as did 
no other question related to the liberated countries. Moscow withdrew 
recognition from the Polish government-in-exile in London in April, 1943, 





* See Yalta Papers, pp. 390424, for papers relating to the Soviet request for a six-billion- 
dollar loan from the United States. 
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after Russo-Polish relations had been poisoned by the refusal to negotiate 
on the inclusion of eastern Poland in the Soviet Union and when the exile 
government took up Goebbels’ allegation that 10,000 Polish officers had 
been put to death in the Katyn Forest. Following the rupture of Russo- 
Polish relations Churchill, recognizing Russian implacability and his own 
inability to prevent Soviet annexation of eastern Poland, persuaded Stalin at 
Teheran to agree to offer Poland parts of eastern Germany in compensation 
for eastern Poland. A few months later, in early 1944, the United States 
unsuccessfully extended its good offices in the hope of ending the Russo- 
Polish rift. Shortly after that Churchill offered to mediate the dispute along 
the lines of the Teheran suggestion. Prompted perhaps by the British pres- 
sure to negotiate with Russia, Mikolajczyk, Premier of the exile government, 
asked Washington if it would change its mind about postponing political 
and territorial settlements and if it would guarantee a new Poland con- 
stituted along the lines suggested by Churchill. Roosevelt and Hull were 
prepared to guarantee such settlements only through the instrumentality of 
the new world organization. They hesitated to embarrass the organization 
by individual arrangements of guarantee and were not yet ready to abandon 
the policy of postponement; accordingly negative answers were sent to 
Mikolajczyk. The Polish Premier did not pursue negotiations with the Rus- 
sians because his government refused to accept the Curzon Line as a basis 
for settlement with Russia.”* 

This was probably the last opportunity for a settlement of the Polish 
problem in a manner relatively satisfactory to the Anglo-American powers. 
It would have been possible at this time to arrange a more satisfactory agree- 
ment on the government of postwar Poland than the one reached a year 
later at Yalta. Russia had not yet obtained her subsequent predominant 
military position in eastern Europe and had not yet recognized the Lublin 
puppets as the provisional government of liberated Poland. Nevertheless, 
in February, 1944, a settlement of the Polish problem would undoubtedly 
have required the replacement of adamantly anti-Soviet members of the 
exile government so Poland could be characterized as a “friendly” state.*° 

Ar the behest of Eden and Churchill during their visit to Moscow in 
October, 1944, Stalin agreed to invite Mikolajczyk to the Soviet capital in 
another effort to settle the question. The discussions included representa- 
tives of the Polish government-in-exile and the Lublin group. As was 
expected, Mikolajczyk encountered Stalin’s insistence upon the Curzon Line 





* See Hull, op. cit., pp. 1436-41. 

” See ibid., pp. 1440-41. Roosevelt at this time inquired of Stalin if it were not possible to 
leave to Mikolajczyk such changes as might be necessary to bring this about to “avoid 
evidence that a foreign country was pressing or dictating them.” He also wrote to 
Churchill] advising that he make the same suggestion to “U. J.” so the Russians might 
not think he was “wedded to the present members of the Polish government in Lon- 
don and was determined to see them become the future government of Poland.” 
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as the new Russo-Polish frontier and Churchill’s pressure to accede to the 
Soviet demand. He replied he was not authorized to make such an agree- 
ment and pleaded with Stalin, but to no avail, for the return to the Polish 
city of Lwow and the eastern Galician oil fields in its vicinity as a gesture 
which would ease his task of persuading his government to accept the 
Curzon Line. Nor did Churchill offer encouragement to the Polish Premier. 
Confronted with such pressures, Mikolajczyk agreed “to urge upon his Lon- 
don colleagues the Curzon Line, including Lwow, for the Russians.” ** As 
to the composition of a new Government, it was agreed that Mikolajczyk 
might be premier, but the Lublin Poles and the Russians insisted that if this 
were granted the Lublin Poles should be given two-thirds of the remaining 
cabinet posts. In a friendly talk with Stalin, Mikolajczyk countered by pro- 
posing a government composed of the five Polish parties and promised “to 
form and conduct a government thoroughly friendly to the Russians.” Stalin 
listened sympathetically, but made it clear that he wanted the Lublin Poles 
to have the majority. Churchill put it bluntly to Stalin that if the new 
Polish government were not composed of Mikolajczyk plus 50 per cent from 
the London government, “the western world would not be convinced that 
the transaction was bona fide and would not believe that an independent 
Polish government had been set up.” To this Stalin at first replied that a 
fifty-fifty arrangement would satisfy him, but Churchill records that he 
“rapidly corrected himself to a worse figure.” Despite Stalin’s insistence on 
a Lublin majority, Churchill still believed that ground for optimism re- 
mained if the London Poles agreed to the Curzon Line, for he wrote to 
Roosevelt on October 22, 1944, “I do not think the composition of the 
Government will prove an insuperable obstacle if all else is settled.” In 
he same letter he said, “I am hopeful that even in the next fortnight we may 
get a settlement.” *” 

Back in London Mikolajczyk encountered difficulty in persuading his 
cabinet to continue the negotiations along these lines and attempted to 
break the impasse by obtaining certain assurances from Britain and the 
United States. His Majesty’s government responded promptly by writing 
that it favored advancing the Polish frontier as far as the Oder River, in- 
cluding Stettin, and that it was willing to enter into an Anglo-Soviet guar- 
antee of the integrity and independence of the new Poland.** Armed with 
the British commitment, Mikolajczyk again sought the reaction of Washing- 
ton to the proposed territorial settlement, the possibility of a Big Three 





™See Yalta Papers, pp. 202-15, and Churchill, The Second World War: Triumph and 
Tragedy, pp. 235, 237-38, 240-41. 
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* Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, The Rape of Poland (New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, 
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declaration guaranteeing Poland’s postwar independence, and the possi- 
bility of a loan to rehabilitate the new Poland.** Moreover, he wrote to 
Roosevelt an appeal to send Stalin a personal message favoring the solu- 
tion of the Polish question “in such a way that the city of Lwow and the 
oil fields of East Galicia should be left in Poland.” It was decided that 
Averill Harriman, Ambassador to the Soviet Union, who was returning to 
Moscow via London, would discuss with Mikolajczyk the question of Lwow 
and the oil fiields before deciding whether it was necessary to make a last 
attempt to persuade the Russians to leave these territories within Poland. 
The remainder of the reply stated that the United States would not guar- 
antee any specific frontiers except as a member of the projected world 
organization; she “would offer no objection” if the frontier were settled 
along the lines described, and she promised postwar economic aid “subject 
to legislative authority.” The reply also included an assertion that the 
United States stood “unequivocally for a strong, free and independent 
Polish state with the untrammeled right of the Polish people to order their 
internal existence as they saw fit.** 

Premier Mikolajczyk at last ended his pursuit of a Russo-Polish settle- 
ment when he became convinced that he could not overcome the opposition 
of the intransigent anti-Russian majority in the exile government. Ameri- 
can refusal to guarantee the settlement and British unwillingness to support 
the inclusion of Lwow and the oil fields may have contributed to Mikola- 
jczyk’s decision to resign, for he complained of the lack of “greater support 
from the Allies” as well as opposition within his government.** 

Concern in the United States was great, but Britain felt more directly 
involved. The British had gone to war in pursuance of the Anglo-Polish 
Agreement of Mutual Assistance of 1939; they had made it clear to the 
Poles, however, that they did not interpret the treaty as guaranteeing any 
specific frontiers.** Churchill had attempted to end the Russo-Polish rift in 
order to avoid the possibility of Soviet unilateral installation of the Lublin 
group as a satellite government and thus strain Big Three relations and com- 
pound the problems of peace settlement. At Moscow he warned Mikola- 
jczyk: “We are not going to wreck the peace of Europe” by countenancing 
Polish refusal to accept a settlement along the lines he urged. After 
Mikolajczyk resigned the British Prime Minister told the House of Com- 
mons that such a solution should not have been rejected, and declared 
“that is the great gift they have to make to Russia.” * 





* Ibid., p. 103. 

™ Yalta Papers, pp. 207-10. 

™ See ibid., pp. 210-12, for the statement made by Mikolajezyk to R. E. Schoenfeld, United 
States representative to the Polish and Czechoslovak exile governments in London. 

* Parliamentary Debates, Commons, Vol. 373, cols. 1502-4. 

* Mikolajeryk, op. cit., p. 98. 

* Parliamentary Debates, Commons, Vol. 408, col. 1488. 
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A month before Yalta the Soviet government recognized the Lublin 
group as the Provisional Government of Poland. In a letter to Roosevelt, 
who urged that he forbear from such a move, Stalin explained the reasons 
for the impending action, charging that the Polish underground was “creat- 
ing a threat of civil war in the rear of the Red Army and counteracting the 
successes of the latter.” He pointed out bluntly to the President: 


It is necessary to bear in mind that in the strengthening of a pro-Allied and democratic 
Poland the Soviet is interested more than any other power, not only because the Soviet 
Union is bearing the main brunt of the battle for the liberation of Poland, but also because 
Poland is a border state with the Soviet Union and the problem of Poland is inseparable 
from the problem of the security of the Soviet Union.” 


Roosevelt replied that it would be “extremely unfortunate and even serious” 
for the Allies to be divided on this question and that he was “deeply dis- 
appointed” that the question could not be held in abeyance until they met 
in the Crimea.** The Soviet move dramatized on the eve of Yalta the fact 
that she regarded her interest in Poland as superior to those of her allies 
and had unilaterally implemented the kind of solution she wanted before 
confronting her Western partners in the forthcoming negotiations at the 
summit. 

Ar Yalta Churchill and Roosevelt acceeded to strong Soviet insistence 
that the Lublin regime form the core of a temporary “new” government 
for Poland which would include Poles from the exile government and other 
Poles. It was to be called the provisional Government of National Unity 
and its membership was to be determined by a Big Three commission sitting 
in Moscow and composed of Molotov and Averill Harriman and Sir Archi- 
bald Clark Kerr, the American and British Ambassadors to Moscow. After 
it was formed the new government was “pledged to the holding of free 
and unfettered elections as soon as possible on the basis of universal suffrage 
and secret ballot.” Roosevelt, feeling that this was the best that could be 
done for Poland, accepted the new government, which would probably 
have a majority of Lublin Poles, because free elections would in a short time 
establish a representative government.** 

Roosevelt tried to persuade Stalin to include the city of Lwow and the 
oil fields in the new Poland, but Stalin agreed only to slight modifications of 
the Curzon Line as the postwar Polish-Soviet frontier. Compensation in 
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the form of territory from Germany was agreed to in principle, but the 
“final delimitation of the Western frontier of Poland should thereafter 
await the Peace Conference.” ** 


YUGOSLAVIA 


In the latter part of 1943 Churchill recognized that the Partisan forces 
of Tito “had established themselves without question as the leading ele- 
ments of resistance in Yugoslavia.” ** Consequently he adopted a policy 
toward Tito intended to preserve British influence and encourage Tito’s 
activities against the Germans. By offers of military aid and political con- 
cessions Churchill sought to wrest from Tito the commitment not to impose 
communism forcibly but to permit a free expression of the people to deter- 
mine the political complexion and the fate of the monarchy after the war. 
The decision at Teheran in December, 1943, to extend maximum military 
support to Tito refiected this British policy. In May, 1944, the youthful 
King Peter finally granted Churchill’s entreaties to dismiss Mihailovic and 
others in the exile government in order to smooth the way for an agreement 
with Tito providing for a composite provisional regime.** The new Prime 
Minister of the exile government, Dr. Ivan Subasic, had been the former 
governor of Croatia, had avoided party politics, had opposed both Serbian 
and Croatian separatism, and had expressed sympathy for the Partisan 
movement. The following August, in a Churchill—Tito—Subasic rendezvous 
in Italy, the two Yugoslav leaders agreed to work for an agreement leading 
to a united government, and Tito promised to permit free expression con- 
cerning the future regime of the country.** 

After the meeting in Italy events in the Balkans moved swiftly in such 
a way as to reduce British influence in Yugoslavia, and likewise the prospect 
of giving effect to a genuine expression of the people regarding their postwar 
government. The surrender of Rumania meant that Russian forces would 
now play an important role in the liberation of Yugoslavia and stiffened 
the hand of Tito vis-a-vis the British. Following these developments, and 





“See Yalta Papers, pp. 973-74, for the text of the trilateral agreement on Poland signed at 
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under British and Soviet prodding, Tito and Subasic concluded their agree- 
ment. Under its terms a new government with Tito as Prime Minister and 
Subasic as Foreign Minister was to be instituted until the end of the war, 
when a constituent assembly would be elected; a federal form of govern- 
ment and a regency of three pending the decision on a monarchy or republic 
were also provided for.*7 In a memorandum to the British Embassy the 
Department of State noted that partisans“ would have practically complete 
and exclusive power” pending the eventual decision of the people, that 
Tito’s anti-Fascist Council of National Liberation would wield unrestricted 
legislative power, and that the new government would be solidly Titoist 
.with the inclusion of Dr. Subasic merely as a gesture to the exile govern- 
ment. The message also observed how much a satisfactory execution of the 
pledges for self-determination depended upon the good intentions of Tito’s 
Partisans, and frankly stated reservations on the prospects of its “effective 
and loyal implementation.” ** Moreover, the State Department feared that 
the advisory role of Britain and Russia in the Tito—Subasic negotiations 
linked it to the Churchill-Stalin sphere-of-influence agreement. Under 
the circumstances the United States refused British entreaties to join in 
a Big Three declaration urging that the Tito—Subasic agreement be imple- 
mented and the government established with it recognized. The United 
States would only accord such a government provisional recognition.** 

On the eve of Yalta King Peter hesitated to accept the plan, but under 
strong British pressure relented and appointed a regency. During the 
Crimea meetings Tito delayed the execution of the agreement by refusing to 
accept two of the three chosen to form the regency.®® At Yalta the United 
States did not express misgivings regarding the situation in Yugoslavia. This 
may be attributed to a combination of factors, including the fact that King 
Peter finally accepted the Tito—Subasic agreement, the unwillingness of the 
United States to oppose her two main allies, the impregnable position of 
Tito, the desire to do something for Poland, and a reliance upon the Decla- 
ration on Liberated Europe to provide a means for self-determination in the 
liberated countries. Upon British insistence, however, two amendments 
were added to a statement to be issued by Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin 
to Tito and Subasic urging that their agreement be put into effect immedi- 
ately. The amendments sought to provide for a broadening of Tito’s Anti- 
Fascist Assembly of National Liberation by including members of the last 
national parliament of Yugoslavia who had not compromised themselves 
and by subjecting legislative acts of this body to review by a constituent 
“See Yalta Papers, pp. 251-54, for the text of the Tito—Subasic agreement. 
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assembly. ** It is difficult to believe that American apprehensions had been 
dispelled or that the British held any illusions that they could any longer 
effectively check Tito’s opportunities to carry out his designs. It seems 
plausible to assume that Stalin accepted the amendments to appear con- 
ciliatory, and that the Anglo-Americans did so in order to save face in 
approving the one-sided Tito—Subasic agreement, while hoping for the best 
if free elections were held. 


GREECE AND ITALY 


One of Churchill’s primary motives in coming to a sphere-of-influence 
agreement with Stalin was to “help the existing Royal Greek government to 
establish itself in Athens upon as broad and united a basis as possible” with- 
out criticism from Moscow or Soviet support of the leftists EAM forces.** 
The most burning political issue in liberated Greece was whether the King 
should return before or after a plebiscite on the question. The British 
apparently promised the King they would support his return before a 
plebiscite;** and they persisted in this policy despite the petition of a group 
that broadly represented the Greek population urging that he forbear to 
return until after a plebiscite.** Before purchasing Stalin’s nonintervention 
in Greece, Churchill had been able, at the First Quebec Conference in 1943, 
to persuade Roosevelt not to oppose British policy favoring the return of 
the King before a plebiscite.** 

When the Germans withdrew from the country the British ran into a 
hornet’s nest of opposition from the EAM, who refused to disarm their 
forces in the face of an imminent return of the King. British actions to 
clear the Athens area of the EAM and the fear that the country would be 
convulsed by civil strife on the morrow of its liberation brought the personal 
intervention of Churchill. He persuaded the King to give up. the idea of 
returning before a plebiscite and dramatically flew to Athens, where all 
Greek parties agreed to the establishment of a regency under Archbishop 
Damaskinos, with the issue of the monarchy subject to a plebiscite prior 
t> the King’s return. 

At the time the Italian armistice was signed on September 3, 1943, 
Washington and London agreed to a government by the pro-monarchist 
General Badoglio and the retention of the King until Rome was in Allied 
hands. When Rome was taken in June, 1944, Ivanoe Bonomi, an anti- 
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fascist of moderate stripe, succeeded in forming a new government which 
included Count Carlo Sforza, prominent anti-fascist and anti-monarchist 
exile in the United States, as Foreign Minister. Churchill objected to the 
new government and to Sforza in particular. Only in the face of a direct 
appeal from Roosevelt, who warned of criticism if they did not “let the 
Italian people choose their own government,” did Churchill relent and 
accept Sforza.** 

Early in December, 1944, when Bonomi was again in the process of 
forming a government, the British, without prior consultation with Wash- 
ington, informed him they could not approve a cabinet including Sforza. 
Secretary of State Stettinius, in the face of strong criticism of the action in 
the United States, felt constrained to issue a blunt public censure of the 
intervention in Italy and implied even greater disapproval of British actions 
in Greece.** 

Public opinion was also critical in Britain, and in the House of Com- 
mons a debate took place wherein Churchill was subjected to some of the 
harshest criticism he had to face during the war. Stettinius soon acted to 
end the untoward public airing of differences and to help Churchill and 
Eden “out of a corner.” New statements were issued accentuating what 
positive features the situations afforded. It was noted with approval that the 
new government of Italy “maintains a representative character,” and that 
Churchill promised the Greek people that their government’s character “is 
for their decision.” ** 

The divergent attitudes of the British and Americans on the support 
to be given monarchist and conservative groups is illustrated by the 
differences which arose over British actions in these countries. British 
effort to direct the course of political developments in countries she re- 
garded within her sphere is also shown. The free hand given in Greece to 
Churchill by Stalin made it possible for Churchill to deal with the situation 
there before the Yalta conference, and during the meeting Stalin expressed 
“complete confidence in British policy in Greece.” ® The Americans, with 
their misgivings over unilateral actions of their allies in liberated countries, 
did not raise the question of the situation in Greece or Italy, but instead 
pressed for the Declaration on Liberated Europe which pledged the Big 


Three to join action and self-determination for all liberated and former 
Axis satellites. 
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Yatta PLepGEs FoR SELF-DETERMINATION AND JoINT RESPONSIBILITY 

British and Russian actions in their respective spheres caused a reaction 
of disquietude and apprehension in the United States. Americans were 
being educated to the realities of international life: their allies were pur- 
suing their interests as they saw them and as their position made possible, 
despite professions of adherence to the same basic principles. In preparation 
for Yala, American policy-makers decided to make as great an effort as 
possible, and in conformity with other high-priority objectives, to reverse the 
trend toward exclusive spheres of influence and revitalize the prospect of 
self-determi7ation. 

In order to achieve “unity of policy and joint action” on political and 
economic problems in the liberated countries and former Axis satellites, the 
S+ate Department prepared the Declaration on Liberated Europe and sought 
the creation of an emergency High Commission on liberated Europe. These 
proposals spelled out in greater detail the principles for self-determination 
in the Atlantic Charter and how they were to be carried out, and it envis- 
aged the participation of France with the Big Three. By the Declaration, the 
powers jointly declared “their mutual agreement to concert the action of 
their four governments in assisting the peoples liberated to solve by demo- 
cratic means their pressing political and economic problems.” They further 
declared that this was to be “achieved by processes which will enable the 
liberated people to destroy the last vestiges of Nazism and Fascism and to 
create democratic institutions of their own choice.” The Emergency High 
Commission for Liberated Europe was to be given responsibility “as in the 
judgement of the four conditions may make necessary” to assist in the 
maintenance of internal order, care of population, and economic problems. 
It would also assist in the establishment of temporary governments repre- 
senting democratic elements and help in the “arrangements for and in the 
conducting of free elections.” 

Unilateral actions of Soviet representatives on the Allied Control Com- 
missions for the former Axis Satellites also caused American misgivings and 
the fear that the Russians intended to exercise influence in these countries, 
threatening their existence as independent states. Consequently the State 
Department anticipated an opportunity at Yalta to insist that the Soviets 
consult with British and American representatives on the Control Com- 
missions prior to the issuance of policy directives by Soviet authorities to 
local governments. Moreover, the United States, which had objected to the 
original agreement for the exercise of authority by the Control Commissions 
after the defeat of Germany, was prepared to insist that after Germany’s 





“ For the text of the draft Declaration on Liberated Europe and the Emergency High Com- 
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surrender “they become genuinely tripartite in character, with all three 
governments having equal participation.” ** Additional preparations to 
work for self-determination and joint responsibility at Yalta included five 
basic principles to guide the negotiators on general Balkan policy.** These 
would contribute to the exercise of a reasonable measure of American 
influence and the independence of the states in that area. Despite this, 
American policy planners were braced to accept as inevitable the pre- 
dominance of Russian influence in the Balkans and eastern-central Europe. 
It should be noted, too, that British and to some extent American acqui- 
escence in Soviet policy in that area had dignified it with Allied approval 
and contributed to the difficulty encountered in attempts after Yalta to 
modify the pattern in the direction of genuine tripartite responsibility. 

It was considered a requirement of realism, however distasteful the 
necessity, to make no preparations to press for the alteration of the status of 
the Baltic republics, most of Poland east of the Curzon Line, as has been 
noted, and East Prussia and Bessarabia. 

At Yalta Roosevelt, believing that the projected periodic meetings of 
the Big Three foreign ministers could effectively deal with the responsi- 
bilities intended to have been handled by the Emergency High Commission, 
decided to eliminate it from the American proposals, to the disappointment 
of Secretary Stettinius.** Nor did the Americans press for agreements to 
make the Control Commissions more genuinely tripartite, probably because 
they again chose to work through the foreign ministers on this problem and 
because the Declaration on Liberated Europe was approved in almost the 
exact form proposed by the United States.®* 


BARGAINING WITH THE RussIANS 


As the Americans journeyed to the Crimea their diplomatic objectives 
included not only a satisfactory settlement regarding the liberated countries, 
but also the desire for effective Russian aid in the Asiatic War, Russian 
agreement to what has since been called the “Yalta formula” for the 
Security Council of the United Nations, and arrangements for the future 
conduct of the war in Europe and for the occupation and control of Ger- 
many. In the give-and-take of negotiation, complete success in the attain- 
ment of the objectives for the liberated countries might have to be sacrificed 
to win agreement on the other objectives, which had been given high 
priority. Inability to agree on the Polish question would have announced to 
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the world that the Grand Alliance was unable to settle a serious concrete 
political problem when they were on the threshold of military success. It 
was also feared by the Americans that an inability to agree on the liberated 
countries would engender opposition in the United States for the projected 
world organization.*’ If, however, a satisfactory solution of the Polish prob- 
lem could be won and the Declaration on Liberated Europe accepted, it 
could be taken as evidence that Russia would be satisfied with a softened 
sphere of influence and that it was possible to redeem the pledges of the 
Atlantic Charter to an appreciable degree. 

American diplomats were placed under two pressures, a powerful Soviet 
bargaining position and the necessity to exact concessions from that country 
and to hammer out compromises that would appreciably fulfill the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter. American participants at Yalta have 
recorded an almost exultant feeling of success in this very difficult diplo- 
matic venture. The balance of power in eastern-central Europe had shifted 
to the Soviet Union. The Americans were obliged to pursue a solution 
which the Soviets did not want and which depended upon their good wil! 
and co-operation for satisfactory implementation. The only other course 
would have been to demand a definite demarcation of Soviet influence in 
Europe and Asia, and to eschew the obligation to influence developments 
effectively in an area where the Soviets could exercise decisive power. But 
American diplomats felt irrevocably committed to work for agreements 
providing self-determination for these countries. The concessions they 
granted to the Soviets at Yalta, and seeming Russian pliability, made pos- 
sible the compromises to avoid a deadlock on questions concerning the area. 
It may well have been felt that, even though the agreements left much to 
be desired, the means had been devised, given Russian willingness, for these 
countries to enjoy self-determination and at the same time make the neces- 
sary concessions to Russian power and interests in the region — the softened 
sphere of influence. Stalin may well have reasoned that, regardless of paper 
concessions he may have granted, his sphere-of-influence bargain with 
Churchill and his power position in that area were not to be relinquished 
to satisfy Western importunings for implementation of genuine self-deter- 
mination. If the Russians ever seriously considered being content with the 
softened sphere of influence, they eventually abandoned it, thereby exacer- 
bating the East-West differences which culminated in the cold war. 


* Ibid., p. 101. 
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The Yalta Papers and other data may provide some reason to believe 
that the Polish agreement, the Yugoslav agreement, and the Declaration 
on Liberated Europe provided a face-saving means of abandoning eastern- 
central Europe, which it was impossible to rescue. There seems much more 
reason to give credence to the view that the Russians encouraged the belief 
that they might be content with a softened sphere of influence and that 
Western diplomacy could be brought to bear to make possible such a 
development, and that other high-priority considerations required that the 
West be satisfied with compromises and promises from the Russians. 
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presence of two minimum requirements: first, it must have a body 

of theory or, at least, a conceptual schema within which empirical 
data can be so selected and organized that they will derive their meaning 
and significance from relevance to a theoretical structure; and, secondly, 
it must develop methods of inquiry which are consistent with the canons of 
scientific investigation. 

Until recently, political science has been devoid of a consistent con- 
ceptual schema conducive to empirical inquiry. Only in the last few years 
has there been a gradual emergence of consensus among political scientists 
to the effect that the central problem of their discipline is not “the state” or 
“political power,” but rather those processes of action through which, in 
David Easton’s terms, values are authoritatively allocated in what may be 
conceived of as “political system.” ! Politics, then, means decision-making 
in situations involving, to use a Lasswellian expression, “the shaping and 
sharing of values,” and policy formation appears as the focus of political 
investigation. 

Concern with methodology has not been a hallmark of political 
science. One seeks in vain in the vast literature of politics for the kind and 
degree of methodological awareness easily found in the work of economists, 
sociologists, or psychologists. Again, there has been some change in recent 
years. Younger scholars, under the influence of the neighboring social 
sciences, have increasingly paid serious attention to methodological matters.* 
But their efforts have remained random and noncumulative. The only 
persistent and consistent discussion of methodology can be found in the 
work of Harold D. Lasswell,* and there it is scattered through numerous 
books and articles of three decades. 


Te: EXISTENCE of a scientific discipline hinges on the simultaneous 





*David Easton, The Political System (New York: Knopf, 1953). 


* See, for instance, Oliver Garceau, “Research in the Political Process,” American Political 
Science Review, XLV (1951), 69-85; Samuel J. Eldersveld, “Theory and Method in 
Voting Behavior Research,” Journal of Politics, XIII ery Bae: 70-87; Avery Leiserson, 
“Problems of Methodology in Political Research,” Poltical 
(1953), 558-84. Tel of Cee atatas eet cenmnih to Pkss eek eae Elders- 
veld and Morris Janowitz, Political Behavior: A Reader in Theory and Research (Glen- 
coe: Free Press, 1956). 


*See David Easton, “Harold Lasswell: Policy Scientist for a Democratic Society,” Journal 
of Politics, XII (1950), 450-77; George A. Lipsky, “The Theory of International Rela- 
tions of Harold D. Lasswell,” Journal of Politics, XVII (1955), 43-58. 
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Tue Nature or Decision: Facts, VALUES, AND EXPECTATIONS 


In specifying decision-making behavior as its proper focus of attention, 
political science deals with a most complex series of human actions. Lass- 
well is acutely aware of this complexity. Rational decision-making, he sug- 
gests in clarifying the concept, “depends on clear conception of goals, accu- 
rate calculation of probabilities, and adept application of knowledge of ways 
and means.”* In other words, a decision is an act, or a series of acts, in- 
volving the simultaneous manipulation of facts, values, and above all, 
expectations. The decision-maker cannot do without expectations about 
the future — expectations relating, for instance, to the probability of a long 
or short war, rising or falling national income, the stability or instability of 
foreign governments. Being explicit about one’s expectations necessitates 
their assessment in terms of values, goals, or objectives, on the one hand, 
and in terms of whatever factual knowledge may be available, on the other 
hand. While every decision “turns in part upon a picture of significant 
changes in the emerging future,” it is the task of the decision-maker “to 
think creatively about how to alter, deter, or accelerate probable trends in 
order to shape the future closer to his desire.” ° 

Each of these components of decision-making behavior is predicated on 
three different types of thought. Lasswell refers to these types as goal- 
thinking, trend-thinking, and scientific-tthinking. Goal-thinking relates to 
the analysis and selection of values or objectives towards which decisions 
are directed. Trend-thinking involves the analysis of past tendencies and 
future probabilities. And scientific-thirking refers to the analysis of limit- 
ing conditions through the application of appropriate skills. In other words, 
each of the three aspects of decision-tnaking behavior has “built in,” so to 
speak, three quite different, and possibly even conflicting, modes of thought 
or universes of discourse. 

It seems to me that at the base of the difficulties characteristic of politi- 
cal science as a scientific discipline lies the problem of clarifying the three 
forms of symbolic behavior outlined by Lasswell, to keep them distinct 
in the analysis of decision-making activity, and yet to see their interrelations 
in the process of actual decision-making. The methodological problem is 
nothing less than to connect statements of value or preference, statements 
of fact, and statements of expectation. All three types of statement are 
essential in decision-making and in thinking about decision-making behavior. 

It is not possible here to examine the problem of just how these patterns 
of thought are interrelated or can be interrelated, and whether Lasswell 
succeeds in doing so. As a matter of fact, it seems to me that Lasswell side- 


*Harold D. Lasswell, “Legal Education and Public Policy,” in The Analysis of Political 
Behavior (New York: Oxford University Press, 1948), p. 30. 


* Ibid., p. 32. 
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steps the issue — perhaps because it cannot be resolved. The following is 
typical of the kind of statement he makes in this respect: 
For maximum rationality it is necessary to use each tool, with no excessive reliance upon 
one. Each tool is part of the total process by which the mind can seek and perhaps find 
correct orientation in the entire manifold of events. . The thinker can rely first upon 
one line of attack upon his problem, then anotiver. By moving back and forth from one 
“lead in” to the next, he can increase the likelihood of arriving at policies that facilitate 
democracy.* 

Lasswell’s concern with the problems of expectation has, however, suc- 
cessfully culminated in the conception of “developmental analysis” and of 
“developmental constructs.” And it is with this phase alone of Lasswell’s 
formulations that I want to deal. For here, it seems to me, Lasswell’s work 
is especially suggestive. That this should be the case is not surprising. Pre- 
occupation with decision-making necessarily leads to developmental no- 
tions. For decision-making is predominantly future-oriented. It is, Lasswell 
points out, “forward-looking, formulating alternative courses of action ex- 
tending into the future, and selecting among the alternatives by expectations 
of how things will turn out.”* The accent is clearly on “expectations of 
how things will turn out.” In fact, one may say that the other ingredients 
of decision-making, to be successful, are predicated on correct expectations 
of how things will turn out. 

It follows, too, that a theory of the political process or, at least, a con- 
ceptual schema that has decision-making behavior as its empirical referent 
is predicated on the availability of constructs which are descriptive of the 
emerging future. Such constructs presumably make possible “the planned 
observation of the emerging future [which] is one of the tasks of science.” * 
The name Lasswell gives such planned observation is “developmental 
analysis.” A “developmental construct,” the tool of developmental analysis, 
is a statement of expectations concerning the future expressed in certain 
core concepts. In the study of international relations, for instance, Lasswell 
advances “interdetermination,” “bipolarization,” “militarization,” or “totali- 
tarianization,” as developmental constructs.* Thinking in developmental 
terms is to be explicit about one’s anticipations of the shape of things 
to come. , 

One may ask how developmental analysis differs from other procedures 
designed to deal with the problem of uncertainty as far as the future is 
concerned. Formal methods of decision-making rely on the rules of prob- 
ability in making rational choices. A probability prediction means that one 


* Harold D. Lasswell, Power and Personality (New York: Norton, 1948), pp. 203-4, 208. 
"Harold D. Lasswell and Abraham Kaplan, Power and Sociery (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1950), p. xvi. 
* Lasswell, “General Framework: Persons, Personality, Group, Culture,” in The Analysis of 
Political Behavior, p. 219. 


* Harold D. Lasswell, The World Revolution of Our Time (Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1951), pp. 29-39. 
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possibility in a given range of possibilities is more likely to occur than an- 
other — on the assumption that extraneous factors are randomly distributed 
so that an outcome is unlikely to occur by chance alone and is therefore 
to be attributed to non-chance events. Lasswell is not altogether happy 
with probability models as far as policy-making is concerned — for the 
reason that it is not easy for the decision-maker to enumerate in advance the 
range of possibilities that will be open to him.*® 

Lasswell therefore proposes developmental analysis as “another method 
of estimating the future. It does not throw away the available stock of 
trend information or of scientific knowledge.” But, he continues, 
it does not attempt to limit the mind of the decision-maker (or advisor) to precisely 
ordered trend or scientific information. On the contrary, the accent is upon scrutinizing 
the whole context in which the precise data and relationships have been obtained and 
established. The result may be to direct attention to the unrepresentative character of 
some of the information at hand.” 
Elsewhere Lasswell has described developmental analysis as an effort to 
achieve “productive insight into the structure of the whole manifold of 
events which includes the future as well as the past.” ** In order to approxi- 
mate this objective developmental analysis requires configurative methods. 
It utilizes 
several interrelated and mutually facilitating patterns of thought, which we may abbreviate 
as the clarification of goal values, the assessment of trends, the review of scientific knowl- 
edge of conditioning factors, the projection of developmental constructs of the future, 


and the invention and estimating of cy alternatives designed to increase the probability 
of the realization of the goal values. 


Society As A CONTINUUM OF SocIAL CHANGE 


Developmental analysis proceeds from the assumption that societies are 
constantly changing. It follows, as a postulate, that “any given society, at 
any given period of time, can be conceived as an interval on some con- 
tinuum of social change.” ** A developmental construct specifies the termi- 
nal phases of the continuum — “the ‘from what’ and ‘toward what’ of 
developmental sequences.” ** It represents a provisional pattern of the 
from what-toward what relationship, with one set of terms referring to 
selected features of the past, another to the future. Or, as Lasswell puts . 
it elsewhere, “a developmental construct characterizes a possible sequence 


* Harold D. Lasswell, “Current Studies of the Decision Process: Automation versus Cre- 
ativity,” Western Political Quarterly, VIII (1955), 392. 

* Tbid., p. 392. 

| Tie Contin Sues and Specs on Yietenen,” in The Analysis of Political 

Behavior, p. 147. 

* Harold D. Lasswell, “Democratic Character,” in The Political Writings of Harold D. 
Lasswell (Glencoe: Free Press, 1951), p. ‘3. 

“Harold D. Lasswell, Daniel Lerner and Ithiel de Sola Pool, The Comparative Study of 
Symbols (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1952), p. 27. 

* Power and Society, p. xv. 
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of events running from a selected cross-section of the past to a cross-section 
of the future.” ** 

A developmental construct, these definitions suggest, is tentative and 
hypothetical. In view of its futuristic component it can be nothing else. For 
this reason Lasswell also refers to developmental constructs as “speculative 
models of the principal social changes of our epoch. ... They specify 
the institutional pattern from which we are moving and the pattern toward 
which we are going.” ** 

Although developmental analysis selects different points at which to 
observe, in cross-section, the characteristics of a given epoch, it is not con- 
cerned with “stages” of development, but with “patterns of succession of 
events.” ** In its full stress on time developmental analysis differs from 
those approaches which seek to subject the future to inner logical restriction 
by thinking in terms of stages. Developmental analysis makes use of the 
conception of stages, but it does not allow itself to be subordinated to this 
method. Rather than emphasizing stages as significant aspects of social 
change, developmental analysis “throws the time axis— the ‘from what, 
toward what’ — into relief.” ” 

Developmental! analysis must not be confused with trend analysis. Extra- 
polation is a necessary part of developmental analysis, but building expecta- 
tions about the future on extrapolation alone is, in Lasswell’s terms, an 
essentially “itemistic procedure.” ** Extrapolation, he suggests, is only “a 
prelude to the use of creative imagination.” ** For a trend “is not a cause 
of social change; it is a register of the relative strength of the variables that 
produce it.” ** Nevertheless, because trend curves summarize many features 
of the past, they must be carefully considered in the formulation of develop- 
mental constructs. But a developmental construct, in contrast to a trend 
curve, “is frankly imaginative though disciplined by careful consideration of 
the past.” ** In other words, trends derive their significance from being 
imbedded in developmental constructions. 

Devlopmental constructs, like most models in the social sciences, “are 
actuarial rather than purely theoretical.” ** Most of the constructs of social 
science are based on estimates of the parameters from the statistics derived 
from observation. It is inspection of the data that suggests the main 


* Comparative Study of Symbols, p. 7; World Revolution, p. 4. 
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variables and their relative weights in prediction. The process yields an 
empirical model which can then be tested against new data. 

Finally, it requires emphasis that developmental constructs are not 
scientific propositions. This may be seen if they are compared with equili- 
brium models. Equilibrium analysis is concerned with the systematic inter- 
action of variables which constitute a system in that they tend toward the 
maintenance of a particular pattern of relationships. Equilibrium analysis 
seeks to isolate such systems and investigate the conditions of their main- 
tenance. Developmental analysis has an equilibrium component — “laws of 
change in addition to characterizations of the process of change.” But, 
Lasswell warns, “confusion between these components may interfere with 
sound appraisal of both.” ** Contrasting examples are the Darwinian and 
Marxian cong¢eptualizations of development. Darwin’s developmental analy- 
sis of the evclutionary process can be clearly distinguished from statements 
of those conditions and mechanisms which are supposedly operative in the 
process of evolution. But Marxian “laws” of social change, so-called, are 
seldom explicitly distinguished from the description of a specific historical 
process — “data confirming the account of that process is often mistakenly 
construed as evidence for the supposed laws according to which the changes 
occur, and conversely.” ** Moreover, the Marxist construct of the emerg- 
ing classless society involves a claim of inevitability which cannot be ac- 
cepted, for “events in the future are not knowable with absolute certainty 
in advance: they are partly probable and partly chance.” 27 Conceptions 
like the Marxist construct of the classless society, or the liberal notion of 
continued progress, are not developmental constructs, Lasswell points out, 
“since it was usually assumed by the forecaster that he was making a deduc- 
tion about the future from a valid scientific law.” ** 


DEVELOPMENTAL CONSTRUCTS AND KNOWLEDGE 


Developmental constructs are not to be considered predictions, even 
when confirmed by future events. Yet, developmental constructs are antici- 
patory in nature. But if they refer to the future, then, why are they not 
predictions? A prediction, Lasswell suggests, not only “refers to a category 
of events rather than a unique occurrence,” but also “puts the stress upon 
an estimate of probability (or randomness),” and it “is made contingent 
upon the occurrence of conditions which, on the basis of past observations, 
have controlled the phenomenon being considered.” ** 
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If this is the meaning of prediction, it is evident why developmental con- 
structs are not predictive statements. For, Lasswell maintains, “we cannot 
depend upon the future to conform to the ordinary postulates of probability 
theory, such as that a series of uniform events is in prospect (as in the 
tossing of the same penny to show ‘heads’ or ‘tails’).” It is necessary, there- 
fore, “to appraise the degree to which the more familiar probability postu- 
lates will apply.” *° For instance, it might have been reasoned in 1900 that 
the non-European world was likely to increase its power in the next 
fifty years, and that this development would be accompanied by a tendency 
of European nations to unite in the face of the non-European threat. This 
prediction would have miscarried. For it would have been based on the 
erroneous inference that Europeans are sufficiently identified with each 
other and sufficiently alert to change to feel jointly threatened rather than 
individually advantaged by the growth of non-European states. In other 
words, had the prediction been based on an inference from conditions, it 
could be said that “a scientific proposition is being deductively applied.” But 
in 1900, as Lasswell points out, “it would not have been clear what condi- 
tions were to be assumed to hold before the proposition might have been 
supposed to apply.” ** 

The task of prediction, then, is more complicated than simply extra- 
polating a trend or applying relevant scientific laws and hypotheses. It is 
precisely the task of developmental constructions to help surmount the 
difficulties involved in anticipating the future. But are developmental 
constructs wholly arbitrary? The answer is “no.” For it can be tested 
“whether the stated conditions actually hold — whether the trends in the 
past and present have been, in fact, toward” the state of affairs anticipated 
by the given construct.*” 

As speculative models, then, developmental constructs are of value in 
suggesting significant hypotheses that can be tested. In so far as these hy- 
potheses derive their significance from their origin in a developmental 
framework, their utility in research is guaranteed, for “in research, as else- 
where, activity directed by an explicit and important purpose is bound to 
be more relevant, economical, and lucid than activity which is rou- 
tinized.” ** Or, as Lasswell writes elsewhere, a developmental construct 
“can at any given moment be taken as the point of departure for gathering 
and appraising data about trends and conditions on a global scale.” ** This 
discussion clarifies the meaning of developmental constructs further. Rather 
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than being a direct statement concerning the future, it appears that a 
developmental construct primarily serves as “a means of improving judg- 
ments of the future.” ** As a tool of analysis it may be particularly valu- 
able in situations in which extrapolations of trends and extrapolations of 
conditions collide. For it may help “to estimate which factors are likely to 
resolve the conflict.” ** 

But as developmental contructs are not statements of fact, and because 
they are statements of expectations, their hypothetical quality raises certain 
questions of knowledge. If the term “knowledge” is reserved to statements 
of fact, that is, statements concerning what is actually observed, Lasswell 
suggests that it “does not properly apply to statements about future events.” 
But one may ask whether there are criteria of knowledge relevant to choos- 
ing among different developmental constructs, particularly if interpretations 
of trends seem to be conflicting. Lasswell takes the position that “under 
certain restrictions it is reasonable to extend our knowledge of the past 
into the future.” ** By “restrictions” Lasswell means the available knowl- 
edge of conditioning relationships that have held true in the past. For in- 
stance, available knowledge may suggest that population growth is affected 
by pessimistic expectations about world politics. On the further assump- 
tion, therefore, that in a prolonged crisis of insecurity the factor of pessi- 
mism will have to be taken into account, it seems reasonable to modify the 
population curve in accordance with such knowledge. 

In other words, as projections of trends into the future developmental 
constructs do not have the status of knowledge. But they may be appraised 
in a scientific frame of reference. For any future trend will register and 
interact with the equilibrium of those factors that condition each other. 
A developmental construct such as Lasswell’s famous concept of the “garri- 
son state,” he asserts, is “neither a dogmatic forecast, nor, methodologically, 
a simplistic extrapolation of past trends into the future. . . .” ™* 

Of course, developmental constructs are less generalized than the con- 
cepts used in equilibrium analysis. For instance, if we speak of the world as 
moving from a multipolar towards a bipolar state system, the constructs 
employed here lack the generality of a concept like “political system.” 
But, Lasswell points out, “the lesser generality of the developmental stand- 
point gives it a correspondingly more direct purport for action.” ** 
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DEVELOPMENTAL ANALYsIS AND Poticy SCIENCE 


We may ask how developmental constructs are elaborated and how 
their relevance is assessed. Lasswell’s reply is crisp and, on the face of it, 
scandalizingly simple: “Select according to goal values.” As grounds for his 
position Lasswell mentions “the characteristics of rational thought.” For, 
he points out, “rational thinking takes the consequences of its own exercise 
into account.” Moreover, he continues, “among the factors moulding the 
future are interpretations of the future.” And since expectations of the 
future have an impact on action, notably policy decisions, “we proceed 
rationally when we operate with a clear conception of our possible effect 
upon the shape of things to come.” *° Since it is the particular function of 
policy to achieve goal values, a first step in the creation of developmental 
constructs is the clarification of the values presumably to be realized by 
decision-making. 

This is not the place to discuss the particular values in terms of which 
Lasswell creates his developmental constructs. While he specifies “human 
dignity” as a central value, he maintains that “the relative significance of 
values for persons and groups is to be discovered by inquiry and not settled 
by definition.” 

In pleading for the inclusion of values in the construction and selection 
of developmental constructs, Lasswell deviates from the positivistic bias of 
much of social science. “In some ways,” he writes, “the thinking in the 
United States about human relations has been unnecessarily one-sided in 
the amount of emphasis put upon derivation [justification] and upon 
science. This has meant a relative de-emphasis upon the clarifying of goals, 
the projection of future developments, including especially the invention of 
future lines of policy.” * 

Lasswell has increasingly come to speak, therefore, of “policy science” as 
a convenient term which distinguishes positivistic social or political science 
from an approach where “knowledge is mustered for clear-cut objectives, 
and is fully related to the most likely contingencies to appear in the unfold- 
ing processes of history.” ** One of the distinctive functions of policy 
science is “to facilitate the modification of trends by making explicit what 
the trends in fact have been and whither they lead with respect to social 
goals.” ** In this task developmental analysis and projective thinking have 
a central role: 


This mode of thinking is indispensable for responsible action, which invariably consists in 
selecting programs in the light of expectations about future contingencies. No one plans a 
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military campaign, a or business enterprise without modifying his con- 
ceptions. of policy in the fi of estimates of what will happen under various circum- 
stances.* 


In other words, because developmental analysis implies a picture of the future 
— “a picture of the alternatives by which goals are likely to be affected by 
what we, or anyone else, will probably do” — it also “includes the evalua- 
tion of new invented ways of moving toward the goal, and embraces the 
products of creative imagination about the ways and means of policy.” “ 

Developmenial constructs, evidently, are the products of a mutual cross- 

fertilization of goal-thinking, trend-thinking, scientific-thinking, projective- 
thinking, and probability-thinking. The five types are clearly discernible in 
what is probably Lasswell’s most complete and also recent description of 
what he means by a developmental construct: 
A “developmental construct” is a speculative model in which the present is characterized 
as a transition between a selected pattern of events located in the past and a pattern im- 
puted to the future. No claim of scientific validity is made for the model, although the 
present state of knowledge is taken into account in setting up the hypothesis. The develop- 
mental construct is not a simple extrapolation of recent trends, but a critical weighing of 
future outcomes considered as an interacting whole. By highlighting some major possi- 
bilities we may be led to revise our previous estimates of the situation, and to guide 
research and policy activities with a view to taking advantage of emerging opportunities 
for analysis, insight, and perhaps control.” 

In short, a given developmental construct, such as that of bipolarization, 
is nothing less than an “ideal-type” concept of a social process symbolized 
in its nomenclature. It represents an ideal-type exaggeration of the relation- 
ship between empirical and hypothetical (or past and future) situations. 

But why did Lasswell seek to fashion developmental constructs as tools 
of analysis? Indeed, what purpose does it serve to seek to comprehend 
complex patterns of human behavior in terms of such relatively simple 
constructs as bipolarization or garrison state? Do these constructs not over- 
simplify complicated processes of action? Needless to say, perhaps, these 
constructs do oversimplify the problems implicit in their construction. But 
all scientific constructs oversimplify. And in simplifying problems they 
presumably aid in the understanding of reality. 


DEVELOPMENTAL ANALYSIS AND THE SELF 


One of the most recurring themes in Lasswell’s writings is the idea 
that political analysis is “nothing less than correct orientation in the con- 
tinuum which embraces the past, present, and future.” ** By such orienta- 
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tion Lasswell means self-orientation in the context of time. Such orienta- 
tion, he writes, “can be expedited by the self-conscious consideration of 
details,” and both developmental and equilibrium patterns of thinking may 
be helpful.*® Otherwise “details will be incorrectly located.” * Develop- 
mental constructs, then, are deliberately created “for the purpose of orient- 
ing ourselves in the succession of significant events, past and future.” ** 

But developmental constructs serve not only the task of correct self- 
orientation. They also serve that of self-stimulation. The developmental 
standpoint, Lasswell writes, is designed to bring “the process of inquiry into 
closer accord with the needs of policy, when this standpoint is deliberately 
taken as a technique of self-stimulation in the envisioning of alternative 
futures.” °* As a technique of self-stimulation, developmental analysis will 
serve the policy-maker as well as the social scientist. Once he has clarified 
his goals, Lasswell suggests, the policy-maker “must orient himself correctly 
in contemporary trends and future probabilities. Concerned with specific 
features of the future as they are ever emerging from the past, he needs 
to be especially sensitive to time, and to forecast with reasonable accuracy 
passage from one configuration of events to the next.” ** Similarly, discuss- 
ing the utility of the garrison state construct for the social scientist, Lasswell 
emphasizes that “it is to stimulate the individual specialist to clarify for him- 
self his expectations about the future, as a guide to the timing of scientific 
work. Side by side with this ‘construct’ of a garrison state there may be 
other constructs; the rational person will assign exponents of probability to 
every alternative picture.” ** 

Lasswell’s concern with correct self-orientation of the policy-naker or 
the social scientist has its source in his long-term interest in the psyschology 
of politics and the application of psychiatric techniques in the study of 
political behavior.*> The central tas!- of psycho-analysis or psychiatry is to 
help the disturbed patient to orient himself correctly vis-a-vis his social 
environment. In aiding his patient, the therapist is essentially future- 
oriented. It is not accidental, therefore, that as Lasswell’s interests turned 
from the pathology of political behavior to its creative possibilities, he was 
to make use of the notion of correct self-orientation. In a recent paper he 
explicitly states that the ways and thoughts of the therapist and those of 
the policy-maker are very much similar: 
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The therapist is always oriented toward the future since he must guide his intervention 
in the life of the patient according to an estimate of contingent outcorne . . It is well 
known to every policy maker who influences or estimates the future that systematic knowl- 
me is always insufficient for his purposes. Hence he becomes accustomed to qneler 
whatever information is at hand that will provide a basis of inference about the future. . 
Some of the available inf ormation is unsystematic, yet helps in imagining and essessing a 
“developmental construct” of the sequence of future events. ... With a clearer image 
of order the pertinence of scientific knowledge can be better appraised. The therapist goes 
further. He may invent courses of action designed to increase oa likelihood that desired 
outcomes will in fact occur.” 


A second task of analysis is to create insight and understanding in the 
total context. Both patient and therapist are modifiable by exposure to in- 
formation about the patient’s conduct in past situations. “The great and 
creative insistence by Freud on the efficacy of insight,” Lasswell continues, 
carries with it a challenging and dynamic implication for the future of man in society. 
It puts into a special category the data obtained by scientific procedure and the generaliza- 
tions on hand at any given cross-section in time, when they relate to human inter- 
actions. ... But knowledge of interaction may produce insight and in this way modify 
future events in ways that result in changing the scientifically established relationships 
themselves. It is not that scientific laws are unverified; it is simply that they are always to 
be taken as historical summaries of event relations, and the assessment of the likelihood 
that they will obtain in the future is a special problem.” 

The special problem to which Lasswell refers is, of course, the central 
problem of the analysis of decision-making and, for that matter, of all 
social action. It is more generally known as the problem of the “self-ful- 
filling” or “self-denying” prophecy. It is this problem which developmental 
analysis seeks to surmount by incorporating in the developmental! constructs 
of the future those very predictions of the future which, by becoming 
known, may affect the future. In other words, developmental analysis 
makes a virtue of the fact — which gives social science in general a great 
deal of trouble — that a prediction, by becoming itself a factor in the defi- 
nition of the situation, guarantees or prevents the emergence of anticipated 
results. But because once a prediction becomes known the individual can 
change his behavior in such a way as to confirm or deny the validity of a 
social law, Lasswell emphasizes that “an element of free choice is thereby 
introduced which reduces our reliance upon prediction.” ™* 

Lasswell touches here upon a theme that has occupied him for over 
twenty years. As he pointed out in World Politics and Personal Insecurity, 
published in 1934: 

Now it is impossible to abolish uncertainty by the refinement of retrospective observa- 
tions, by the accumulation of historical detail, by the application of precision methods to 
elapsed events; the crucial test of adequate analysis is nothing less than the future verifica- 


tion of the insight into the nature of the master configuration against which details are 

construed. Each specific interpretation is subject to redefinition as the structural poten- 

“Harold D. Lasswell, Bon cag of eit Thinking on the Social Sciences,” in 
Leonard D. White (ed.), The State of the Social Sciences (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1956), p. 114. 
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tialities of the future become actualized in the past and present of participant observers. 
The analyst moves between the contemplation of detail and of config. ation, knowing 
that the soundness of the result is an act of creative orientation rather than of automatic 
projection. The search for precision in the routines of the past must be constantly 
chastened and given relevance and direction by reference to the task of self-orientation 
which is the goal of analysis.” 

Developmental constructs, then, are acts of the creative imagination. As 
imaginative estimates of the future they enable policy-makers or social 
scientists to orient themselves in the pursuit of their activities. For, as Lass- 
well puts it in another recent publication, “even in an automatizing world 
some top-level choices must be made. In that sense at least discretion is 
here to stay.” © 


CONCLUSION 


It was not my purpose to criticize Lasswell’s notion of developmental 
analysis, but rather to piece together in reasonably orderly fashion his widely 
dispersed references on the subject. Ultimately, of course, the test of a 
method’s usefulness in scientific inquiry is its application in empirical 
research. 

On the positive side, it seems to me, Lasswell has successfully come to 
grips with two problems: first, he has dealt with the implications for politi- 
cal science of the fact that political behavior is value-oriented or goal-seek- 
ing, by pointing out that values or goals are not independently existing 
ontological entities, but are shaped in and by the very processes of behavior 
of which they are a part; and, secondly, Lasswell has brought into sharp 
focus the fact that political behavior is oriented toward the future and 
anticipatory, as well as related to the past and retrospective. 

On the negative side, it seems to me, Lasswell’s undisciplined ways of 
presentation have tended to make his total work seem disjointed. His 
dependence on readily available examples or analogies rather than on 
meticulous research have made his work suggestive but hardly evidential. 

This is quite clear in his discussion of the relationship between develop- 
mental and equilibrium models of analysis. His treatment of the problem is 
not satisfactory. The relationship between the two methods of analysis is 
probably the central methodological problem on which he touches, and 
Lasswell gives the impression of having solved it without actually having 
done so. He seems aware of the fact that equilibrium models in social 
science, in rejecting or avoiding the possibility of entropy, do not cope with 
the problem of change. Developmental analysis, on the other hand, though 
specifying initial and terminal states, does not say anything about the char- 
acter of these states in the pattern of change. One should expect, therefore, 
an attempt at the integration of developmental and equilibrium models. 


* World Politics. p. 17. 
““Current Studies of the Decision Process,” p. 399. 
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Lasswell’s discussion in this respect is suggestive, but there appears to be a 
failure of theoretical nerve at the most crucial point of his methodological 
work. Instead, Lasswell is satisfied with stating that both models may be 
strategically employed when needed. The question remains, it seems to 
me, whether it is possible to say, without taking account of developmental 
sequences as elaborated by developmental analysis, that any given system is 
in equilibrium or not. Talcott Parsons, in discussing the relationship be- 
tween equilibrium theory and processes of change in the social system, sticks 
his neck out in asserting that equilibrium analysis is necessarily prior to an 
analysis of change: “The essential point is that for there to be a theory of 
change of pattern . . . there must be an initial and a terminal pattern to be 
used as points of reference.” ** These initial and terminal points are assumed 
to be in equilibrium, of course. If Lasswell were to carry developmental 
analysis to its logical conclusion, he would have to assert the opposite — 
that it is impossible to know whether the points are in fact in equilibrium, 
or entering or departing from an equilibrium condition, without a prior 
analysis of the developmental sequences which would reveal past changes 
of the system or suggest possible future changes. But this Lasswell does not 
do, and in not doing it he seems to miss a methodological opportunity. 





* Talcott Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe: Free Press, 1951), p. 483. 








THE IDEA OF PRUDENTIAL WISDOM IN POLITICS 


Terry Hor* 


ONSERVATIVE POLITICAL THOUGHT embodies a significant 
emphasis upon the belief that political statesmanship demands a 
type of wisdom which is of a different order from the knowledge 

possessed by scientist or intellectual; that it involves what has often been 
referred to as prudential, or practical wisdom. Although this concept has 
seldom been given any precise or clear definition, it appears to involve 
several main characteristics. First, it is held to be a type of knowledge which 
is cognizant of the contingent, variable elements of human behavior, in con- 
trast with scientific attempts to seek more uniform, generalized explanations. 
Secondly, it is a type of wisdom thought to be inherent within traditional 
modes of political behavior, which the statesman does not acquire by scien- 
tific, technical, or academic training, but only by experience and long 
apprenticeship. 

The idea of prudential wisdom has been given chief expression in the 
conservative tradition stemming from Edmund Burke, but one finds a signi- 
ficant expression of this concept in Aristotle’s Ethics, which is worth noting. 
Aristotle characterizes the quality of prudence as a practical virtue, as con- 
trasted with scientific or intuitive knowledge. Scientific reason, according to 
Aristotle, deals with things that are invariable; with things that are neces- 
sary and certain. It is knowledge that can be taught, and can be derived 
from induction and syllogism. It also differs from what he defines as intui- 
tive knowledge, which is the means by which the intellect apprehends self- 
evident, first principles. Nor is it the same thing as wisdom — the most 
consummate of all sciences — which constitutes a union of scientific and 
intuitive knowledge. The quality of prudence, in contrast to other traits 
of the intellect, is distinctive in that it deals not only with universals, but 
also with particular facts; with variables and contingencies. It is thus a 
quality that enables men effectively to pursue their self-interest. A man 
may be wise in possession of worldly knowledge, but he may not be prudent 
in regard to matters of his own interest. The prudent man, then, is one who 
is capable of deliberating well on what is good and expedient for his own 
interest. Nor is this the same thing as intelligence, for intelligence is merely 
critical; it makes distinctions and classifications. Prudence is imperative; 
that is, it issues commands, for its end or object is what ought or ought not 
to be done. 

Prudence, according to Aristotle, deals with matters of human interest 
which demand deliberation; and it is the people who possess it, he believes, 
who are most qualified for the duties of statesmanship. Statesmanship, in 
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fact, is the supreme form of prudence, for it demands knowledge of both 
universals and particulars, especially the latter.’ For acts of parliament 
relate to practice; to particular cases. The knowledge demanded for effec- 
tive statesmanship is acquired primarily by experience, since a knowledge 
of particular cases comes by experience. That is why a young man, although 
he may be wise in the sphere of mathematics or science, is not always 
prudent. 

The idea of prudential statesmanship, as suggested by Aristotle, appears 
to have been overshadowed by the movements in political thought fostered 
by the rise of political liberalism and the age of reason. This period was 
characterized by the attempt to view political behavior in terms of objective 
natural laws; the attempt to apply, insofar as possible, to all sciences, social 
as well as physical, the methods of geometry and the natural sciences. 
Political thinkers of the age of reason were confident that scientific reason 
could enable man not only to understand the springs of political behavior, 
but also to control and modify his environment. Reason, alone, could pro- 
vide the basis for enlightened political action. 

The tradition of scientific rationalism, which formed the philosophical 
premises of early political liberalism, was subject to intellectual difficulties 
which were perhaps most successfully exposed by David Hume. Hume 
attacked the belief that reason can discover innate objective truths within 
the so-called laws of nature. Reason can discover relations between ideas; 
that is, it can demonstrate that a certain conclusion follows if a given prem- 
ise is taken for granted. But reason cannot demonstrate the a priori truth 
of any matters of fact. Nor can relationships between matters of fact be 
founded on the idea of necessary cause and effect. Relationships between 
cause and effect are derived from the observation that two events are com- 
monly joined together wtih a certain degree of regularity. But this is merely 
an empirical observation, and cannot be regarded as a rational necessity. 
Hume also exposed the confusion in scientific rationalism between ethical 
judgments, and judgments embodied in empirical or mathematical sciences. 
Ethical motivation, according to Hume, does not refer to questions of rea- 
son, but to human desire and passion. Reason is a guide to human conduct 
only in that it can show means for achieving a given end, but it cannot 
demonstrate whether the end, itself, is desirable or not. “Morals excite pas- 
sions, and produce or prevent action. Reason is utterly impotent in this 
particular: the rules of morality are therefore not conclusions of our 
reason.” * 

Hume’s analysis, then, rejects the idea that politics can be studied on the 
model of the mathematical or empirical sciences, since politics is inevitably 





$ sae — of Aristotle, trans. J. E. C. Weldon (New York: Macmillan, 1892), 
pp. 177-203. 
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involved in questions of sentiment and emotion embodied in habits, cus- 
toms, and conventional ways of satisfying human purposes. Political ethics 
does not embody any eternal verities or objective laws rooted in human 
nature, but simply generally accepted usages and rules which men have 
found useful in promoting their interests. 

It is this insight into political behavior which is implicit in the belief 
that statesmanship embodies a prudential type of knowledge rather than 
scientific or technical learning. Edmund Burke has most forcefully stated 
this position. Burke, like Aristotle, appealed to the idea of prudence rather 
than logical reasoning, as the basis for dealing with political problems. 

The lines of morality are not like ideal lines of mathematics. They are deep as well 
as long. They admit of exceptions and modifications. These exceptions and modifications 
are not made by processes of logic, but by rules of prudence. Prudence is not only first 


= rank of virtues, political and moral, she is the director and regulator, the standard of 
them all. 


Burke declared that no man can be governed by abstractions and universals. 


A statesman differs from a professor in a university. The latter has only the general 
view of society; the former, the statesman, has a number of circumstances to combine with 
these general ideas, and to take into consideration. Circumstances are infinite, are in- 
finitely combined, are variable and transient. He who does not take them into considera- 
tion is not erroneous, but stark mad... he is metaphysically mad. A statesman, never 
losing sight of principles, is to be guided by circumstances, and judging contrary to the 
exigencies of the moment, he may serve his country forever.‘ 

Burke illustrated his commitment to the idea of prudence in arguing 

for a policy of conciliation towards the American colonies. He felt that 
British statesmanship, rather than being concerned with legal or specula- 
tive questions concerning the unity of the empire and the legal basis of legis- 
lative power, ought to be concerned with the circumstances and character 
of the American people. 
I was persuaded that government was a practical thing made for the happiness of man- 
kind and not to gratify the schemes of visionary politicians. Our business was to rule and 
not to wrangle. And it would have beer a poor compensation that we had triumphed in 
a dispute, whilst we lost an empire.’ 

The belief in prudential wisdom, although rejecting abstract principles, 
is not compatible with the utilitarian and pragmatic approach to politics 
characteristic of the spirit of scientific rationalism as it developed in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. This tradition has rejected the a priori 
character of eighteenth-century rationalism, and its attachment to the belief 
in natural law; but it continues the belief in the possibility of reducing 
politics to assumptions of scientific empiricism. The utilitarian faith was 
that politics could be founded on a scientific calculus of individual pains 





* Edmund Burke, “An Appeal from New to Old Whigs,” Works of Edmund Burke (Lon- 
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and pleasures. The problem of government is one of securing a natural 
harmony of conflicting interests, or the “greatest happiness of the greatest 
number.” The doctrine of pragmatism also embodies the belief that prob- 
lems of politics can be resolved through the spirit of scientific inquiry. Politi- 
cal action can be reduced to a scientific process of the detection of ills that 
need remedy, and the formulation of rational plans and methods for deal- 
ing with them. Present-day exponents of the Burkean tradition have criti- 
cized this approach to politics as unrealistic and utopian. According to 
Hans Morgenthau, for example, it has fostered the belief that “politics can 
be reformed and rationalized. Political maneuvering can be replaced by the 
scientific plan; political decision by the scientific solution; the politician by 
the expert.” It appears in the international sphere, in the confidence that 
world peace can be achieved through rational solutions — through inter- 
national law and arbitration, disarmament, negotiation and compromise, 
and liberal economic reforms. The rationalist approach to politics involves 
a mistaken view of the nature of politics and political action. It fails to see 
the complexities of social life which do not permit easy explanations in 
terms of scientific causation. It is guilty of moral blindness in its attempt to 
reduce political ethics to scientific propositions, and in failing to recognize 
the irrational impulses of power and interest which act on the will of man. 
In short, it fails to recognize that “politics is an art, not a science, and what 
is required for its mastery is not the rationality of the engineer, but the wis- 
dom and moral strength of the statesman.” * 

It should be emphasized, of course, that the modern scientific attitude 
in fields of political and social inquiry has, to a large extent, discarded the 
beliefs of which Morganthau avers it is guilty. It has become increasingly 
conscious of the importance of irrational motivations operative in polli- 
tical behavior, as a result of the impact of such writers as Freud, Pareto, 
and others. There is also an increasing recognition of the complexities of 
political behavior; of the difficulty of achieving any high degree of certainty 
in regard to cause and effect relationships. The scientific attitude, under 
the influenc of logical positivism, also acknowledges that science cannot 
answer questions of political ethics which are inevitably the concern of the 
statesman. But one still finds wide prevalence of the belief that scientific 
knowledge is, nonetheless, an indispensable ingredient of wise statesman- 
ship. That is, the social scientist can provide the facts and data about 
human behavior and motivations which can be utilized by the statesman. 
Although the social scientist cannot prescribe matters of ethical value, he 
can be an indispensable aid in assisting the statesman in determining means 
to achieve ends; in providing scientific information which can be the means 
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for promoting whatever values may be desired by the policy-making organs 
of government. This often suggests then that the more enlightened states 
man is the one who is best informed about the kind of knowledge and infor- 
mation that can be made available to him through scientific inquiry. 

But an important element of the concept of prudential wisdom, implicit 
in the previous discussion, is that the knowledge required by the statesman 
cannot be learned in the manner in which one becomes skilled in the 
techniques of scientific investigation. It is not something that can be learned 
through academic instruction or by textbook prescription. While scientific 
reason can assist man in understanding the nature of political behavior, it is 
not the type of knowledge that equips the statesman for the duties of 
political action. This can come only from long experience and apprentice- 
ship. The implication of this position has been well stated by Michael 
Polanyi, who suggests a parallel between the type of knowledge required for 
statesmanship and the type of knowledge possessed by the connoisseur or 
skilled craftsman in artistic or industrial fields. The latter type, according 
to Polanyi, is knowledge that is largely unspecifiable. It cannot be reduced 
to strict rules, or prescription; it cannot be acquired by formal academic or 
scientific training. It is a type of knowledge that can be communicated only 
by example. To become an expert wine-taster, a producer of Stradivarius 
violins, or a medical diagnostician, for example, one must undergo a long 
period of apprenticeship under a master. To learn by example is to submit 
to authority. By doing so, the apprentice unconsciously absorbs the rules 
of the art, including those not explicitly known by the master himself. 
Polanyi contends that if society wants to preserve a fund of personal knowl- 
edge it must submit to tradition. “For what unspecifiable knowledge is pos- 
sessed by a generation today, can be received by its successors only if they 
will surrender their minds to the uncritical imitation of their elders.” * 

Polanyi believes that the principle of connoisseurship in the artistic 
and industrial sphere has its parallel in the field of statesmanship. The 
statesman cannot be successful in applying political principles to the solu- 
tion of political problems unless he has developed the skill and art that 
is necessary to apply such principles. This is illustrated, Polanyi believes, 
is the case of the French Revolution, which affords an example of the 
divorce of political maxims and principles from the political art and tech- 
nique necessary to sustain such principles. The seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century maxims of political liberty were able to develop in Great Britain 
because they were linked with a tradition of political art, and these maxims 
could be understood and applied only by those skilled in the art. But the 
doctrine spread while the art, communicable only by tradition, was not 
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spread with it. When the French Revolution acted on this doctrine, it was 
meaningless without a knowledge of its application in practice. 

The belief in statesmanship as an art or skill, derived from long experi- 
ence, presumes that political knowledge is inherent within traditional pat- 
terns of political life which are part of the larger inheritance of the political 
community. This, of course, is a basic premise of the conservative tradi- 
tion which has been emphasized by Burke. The British constitution, Burke 
declared, is not a matter of momentary choice, but the deliberate election 
of ages and of generations, made up of peculiar circumstances, dispositions, 
and habits which declare themselves over a long period of time. It thus 
possesses an authority which derives from prescription: it is a constitution 
whose sole authority is that it has existed time out of mind. This prescrip- 
tion, Burke believed, creates a presumption in favor of any settled scheme 
against any untried project or temporary arrangements by popular elections. 

This emphasis in the conservative tradition is vulnerable to the charge 
that it becomes an argument in defense of the political status quo, and that 
it is difficult to reconcile with the democratic commitment to the import- 
ance of political action and statesmanship as a means of fostering political 
reform. But Burke recognized that statesmanship must be concerned with 
fostering political reform. He acknowledged change as a great law of nature, 
and the means, perhaps, of its preservation. But he emphasized that change 
must be a slow, gradual process rather than violent or revolutionary. Burke 
distinguished between genuine reform and mere innovation. The latter 
alters the substance of the objects themselves and gets rid of their essential 
good, as well as the accidental evil annexed to them. “Reform is not change 
in the substance or in the primary modification of the object, but a direct 
application of a remedy to a grievance complained of.” * 

The idea of prudential statesmanship would thus emphasize the im- 
portance of those qualities of wisdom and judgment which can enable the 
statesman to recognize differences between genuine reform and mere in- 
novation. Statesmanship thus combines the ability to reform with the dis- 
position to preserve. This ability, according to Burke, requires a vigorous 
mind, steady persevering attention, various powers of comparison and com- 
bination, and an understanding fruitful in expedients. If circumspection 
and caution are needed on inaminate things, Burke argues, how much more 
are they needed where the subject of demolition and construction is not 
brick and timber, but sentient beings, where sudden alteration of their situa- 
tion and habits may render their condition miserable. The law-giver must 
have acute sensibilities. He ought to love and respect his kind and fear 
himself. His movement must therefore be deliberate and patient. 
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By slow but restrained progress, the effect of each step is watched; the good or ill 
success of the first gives light to us in the second; and so on from light to light, we are 
conducted safely through the whole series. We see that parts of the system do not clash 

. we compensate, we reconcile, we balance. We are enabled to unite into a consistent 
whole the various anomalies of contending principles that are found in minds and affairs 
of men. From hence arises not an excellence in simplicity, but one far superior, an 
excellence in composition.’ 


The task of statesmanship, although it is held to be a knowledge in- 
herent within inherited traditions and conventions, may thus be regarded as 
a creative endeavor. Polanyi emphasizes the importance of such creativity 
as inherent in the view of statesmanship as a political art. “Tradition itself 
teaches us that we must submit to tradition in order to learn a traditional 
art, but its conception of art implies that in order to exercise an art, we must 
exercise our own personal judgment and creativity.” *® This serves to 
emphasize that tradition, rather than being an impediment to political 
change, is in fact an essential constituent of the process by which political 
change is effectuated. Michael Oakshort has pointed out that even a serious 
political crisis appears within a tradition of political behavior. The apparent 
conflict between tradition and change is reconciled where it is recognized 
that tradition is not a fixed or inflexible manner of doing things. It may be 
temporarily disrupted by foreign influence; it may be diverted, restricted, or 
dried up, and it may reveal so deep-rooted an incoherence that crisis 
appears. But such crisis cannot be resolved through some independent 
guide. We have no recourse outside the unimpaired elements of the tradi- 
tion itself. 


In political activity then men sail a boundless and bottomless sea; there is neither 
harbour for shelter nor floor for anchorage; neither starting place nor appointed destina- 
tion. The enterprise is to keep afloat on an even keel. The sea is both a friend and enemy 
and the seamanship consists in using the resources of a traditional manner and behavior 
in order to make a friend of every inimical occasion.” 

The idea of prudential wisdom, it can be seen, does not deny the im- 
portance of statesmanship as a means of fostering politcal reform. But it is 
difficult to see how it can escape the charge that it can be utilized as an 
ideological argument for defense of the political status quo. This is be- 
cause it rules out the possibility of the advocacy of political reform in terms 
of rational standards divorced from tradition or convention. The capacity 
of the statesman to make judgments in regard to the expediency of political 
change, it has been noted, is an insight derived from experience; it is a skill 
or connoisseurship which cannot be subjected to any rational standards of 
criticism. Where it is employed as an ideological weapon, then, it readily 
lends itself to a defense of the political status quo. The conservative tradi- 
tion, of course, acknowledges the importance of reform; it concedes that 
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statesmanship must recognize the difference between good and bad elements 
in traditional political arrangements. But since it denies the possibility of 
appealing to rational standards which transcend experience and tradition, 
it is difficult to see how one could arrive at an ideological position that 
would permit criticism of an abuse or injustice which has become enthroned 
in existing traditions and conventions. The conservative position does not 
suggest any rational standards by which good and bad elements of tradi- 
tional practice may be distinguished. The difficulty of the conservative posi- 
tion, then, is that while it recognizes the importance of political reform, it 
does not provide an ideological basis for the advocacy of political reform. 

The conservative spokesman may respond, of course, that the idea of 
prudential statesmanship is not to be viewed as an ideological argument 
which might be utilized by some economic or class interest, but as a theory 
about political behavior. This is the way it has been presented in this paper. 
As such, it embodies the contention that political reform cannot be fostered 
on the basis of appeal to “ideology,” which conservatives argue is one of the 
chief deficiencies of the liberal-rationalist tradition. But it may be argued 
that the conservative tradition, as a matter of historical fact, has been 
mainly an ideology; that it has been utilized as an ideological defense of 
economic or class interests who were opposing demands for political 
reform.*? It is apparent that where the conservative concept of prudential 
statesmanship is viewed as an ideology, then, it is perhaps vulnerable to the 
charge that it lends itself to a defense of vested interests of the political 
status quo. 

But viewing the conservative idea of prudential wisdom as a theory 
about political behavior, it does involve constructive contributions which are 
a healthy corrective to the exaggerated rationalism of the liberal tradition. 
It is constructive in emphasizing that statesmanship is an art or skill that 
is not equivalent to scientific or technical knowledge. It emphasizes the 
complexity of political behavior and the elements of contingency and varia- 
bility which do not permit accurate predictions, or easy explanations in terms 
of scientific cause and effect relationships. It is constructive in insisting that 
political action cannot be grounded solely on abstract, a priori standards or 
upon a perfectionist ethic, but that it must cope with practical circum- 
stances, and with irrational impulses of power and interest which act upon 
the will of man. If the concept of prudential wisdom does not succeed in 
giving an entirely satisfactory solution to the problem of defining the nature 
of political action, it at least illuminates some of the complexities of politics 
which have often been overlooked in the liberal-rationalist tradition. 





* For discussion of this point see Samuel Huntington, “Conservatism as an Ideology,” 
American Political Science Review (June, 1957), pp. 454-73. 
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lative processes is time-honored, and an essential feature of demo- 

cratic government. But the delegation of public power to private 
groups at a later stage in the governmental process has no theoretical founda- 
tion in democratic thought; it reflects rather the philosophy of corporativ- 
ism. In the Schecter case the Supreme Court, in holding the National 
Recovery Administration to involve an unconstitutional delegation of legis- 
lative power, glanced askance at the participation of industry committees in 
the rule-making function;' and in the Carter Coal case,” in holding the first 
Guffey Coal Act unconstitutional, the Court emphasized the fact that the 
delegation of legislative power was to a private body. Nevertheless the 
practice has made some headway. States have given the power of arrest to 
the Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and have given public 
status to privately paid industrial police.* In effect the “integrated bar” gives 
the power of licensing lawyers to the state bar association, and the “Missouri 
plan” gives the bar association a powerful voice in the choice of state judges. 
State unfair trade practice laws have virtually authorized trade associations 
to fix legally binding retail prices. The federal government has on a num- 
ber of occasions entrusted to private groups the power of nominating per- 
sons to be appointed to public office.* In the 1930’s federal regulatory legis- 
lation introduced a number of devices which made official action dependent 
upon the approval of those who produced or marketed agricultural com- 
modities.* Recent legislative history also shows an increasing tendency to 
grant representation to private groups in the administrative process.” 

No one would contend that the interest of the public rather than of 
special groups is invariably served when private groups are denied a share 
in appointive or rule-making or administrative functions. It does seem 
possible, however, as the Supreme Court has suggested, that delegating 
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* Schecter Poultry Corp. v. United States, 295 U.S. 495 (935). 
* Carter v. Carter Coal Co., 298 U.S. 238 (1936). 


*For a collection of such cases see Louis L. Jaffe, “Law Making by Private Groups,” 51 
Harv. L. Rev. 210 (1937). 


‘Vernon Mund, Government and Business (New York: Harper, 1950), chap. 23. 


* The statutes are reviewed in Justice Brandeis’ dissenting opinion in Meyers v. United 
States, 272 U.S. 52, 240 (1935). 


* Melvin Anshen and Francis D. Wormuth, Private Enterprise and Public Policy (New 
York: Macmillan, 1954), pp. 303-4. 


* Avery Leiserson, Administrative Regulation: A Study in Representation of Interests (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1942). 
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public power to private groups will insure the triumph of private over public 
interests. 

This study examines a controversial case which may also be a represent- 
ative one, that of the Business Advisory Council of the Department of 
Commerce. A House subcommittee recently alleged that the BAC was a 
private body, an exclusive club for big businessmen, but was endowed with 
special official prerogatives.* The same report alleged that the BAC has 
indulged in improper conduct, that it successfully evades regulations appli- 
cable to federal advisory groups, that it is a highly successful pressure group, 
that it has operated for almost a quarter of a century under an aura of 
secrecy, and that it creates conditions conducive to collusion among 
giant firms. 

Although the BAC was “originated” on June 26, 1933, by the then 
Secretary of Commerce, there is not available an administrative order or 
ruling formally establishing it or delineating its functions. In fact, the 
present Secretary of Commerce, Sinclair Weeks, said that the BAC “has 
No statutory authority or responsibilities.” *° Weeks’s predecessor is quoted 
as having said that the work of the BAC consists of a consideration of 
questions concerning the work of the Department of Commerce and of 
additional problems referred to the BAC by the Secretary of Commerce or 
by the President.*® And, according to its bylaws, the BAC has conceived of 
its role as follows: 

The primary objectives of the council are to submit to the Secretary of Commerce a con- 
structive point of view on matters of public policy affecting the business interests of the 
country; to respond to requests by the Secretary for advice and assistance in carrying 
out his administrative responsibilities; and to provide a mediurn for a better under- 
standing of Government problems by Council membership.” 

There will be an attempt here to bring out the more important char- 
acteristics of the BAC through a consideration of certain issues concerning 
the role of this organization. These issues involve the problems of congres- 
sional access to the files of the BAC, the possibility of collusion among BAC 
members, the advisory role of the BAC, and the aura of secrecy surrounding 
its activities. 

1. Access to BAC Files 


During its recent investigation (July, 1955-July, 1956) the House Anti- 
trust Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary was denied access to 





* House of Representatives, 84th Cong., Ist Sess., Antitrust Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, Interim Report on the Business Advisory Council for the 
Department of Commerce (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1955), pp 
29-33. Hereafter cited Interim Report. 

* Ibid., - 1. 

* Tbid., 1; Antitrust Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, WOC’s and 
i eiemeds Advisory Groups, Hearings, August 10, 1955, Part II: Serial No. 12, 84th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 951 { (1955). Hereafter cited Hearings. 

* Interim Report, p. 1. 
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the files of the BAC. But during a previous investigation this same com- 
mittee was granted permission to examine these files by the then Secretary 
of Commerce. The files, however, were produced at that time only after 
the committee served a subpoena on the BAC’s executive director, notwith- 
standing a directive from the former President giving the committee whole- 
hearted co-operation in its investigation of monopoly power.** The com- 
mittee Minority Report maintains that in 1951 the committee had long- 
standing access to BAC files, and during this time it offered no censure of 
BAC activities; this dispelled any mystery that may have existed about the 
BAC. The Majority Report, however, maintains that in 1951, because of 
the “press of other committee business” only about three weeks were spent 
with the BAC files. This is testified to by the voluminous hearings arising 
out of this committee during that particular period.** (No further action 
was taken relative to the BAC because “during the subsequent Republican- 
controlled Congress the Antitrust Subcommittee was not continued.”)** 
Assuming this to be true, and there is no reason to disbelieve it, one can 
hardly say that the 1951 investigation dispelled the mystery surrounding 
BAC activities, or that it in any way exonerated it of any possible illegal 
behavior. Furthermore, in view of some twenty-four years of secrecy (minus 
three weeks), how can one conclude other than that there is an aura of 
secrecy and mystery regarding the BAC? 

During the recent invstigation access to BAC files was denied primarily 
on the grounds (1) that they contained “individual business statistics and 
forecasts, the disclosure of which is made a crime by law,” and (2) that the 
files and records are the property of the Department of Commerce, which 
therefore does not have to give them up under the constitutional principle 
of separation of powers.** Whether or not the committee should be granted 
access to the BAC’s records is indeed a ticklish question, but it appears 
quite clear this observer that the major reasons given by Secretary Weeks 
for denying access to BAC files cannot be substantiated. In the first place 
Weeks himself has publicly stated that he doubts that there is in the files 
any confidential information, the publication of which is forbidden by law. 
Furthermore, even if there should be this danger, the committee could meet 
in executive session to consider such materials. And, over and above this, if 
there are instances of illegal behavior on the part of any BAC members, 
should such behavior be suppressed under this “cloak”? In the second place, 
the evidence is overwhelming against the BAC’s being a part of the federal 


* Ibid., p. 41. 


"cs; e-g., the hearings and reports of the Subcommittee on Study of Monopoly Power of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, Siundy of Monopoly Power, various serials, for the 
years 1949 through 1951. 
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government, which negates Weeks’s contention that he may refuse to re- 
lease these files on the ground of the executive prerogative (separation of 
powers). 

2. Possible Collusion 


In order to ascertain the possibility of collusion among members of the 
BAC one must examine its membership. This is determined neither by 
legislative enactment nor by administrative order, but rather by its own 
bylaws. Nominations for active membership “come from many sources 
and there is never any dearth of candidates.” A list of individuals is then 
selected (on the basis of geographica! and industrial representation and 
personal qualifications) by a membership committee of present and past 
officers. There follows discussion with the Secretary of Commerce, who 
makes the final decisions and issues the invitations to serve.** The BAC 
officers and executive committee are nominated by a committee composed 
of the BAC chairman and his three immediate predecessors, then elected 
by a majority vote of the BAC. 

In spite of able representation from smaller businesses the BAC has 
been dominated and composed primarily of individuals representing our 
larger industrial corporations. Furthermore, its membership (active and 
graduate) has included representatives from the largest manufacturers com- 
peting against each other in the following areas: rubber, automobiles, steel, 
chemicals, electrical equipment, textiles, oil, and glass. This not only indi- 
cates the “big business” character of the BAC but also that there are op- 
portunities for collusion.** Did not Adam Smith warn that “people of the 
same trade seldom meet together even for merriment and diversion, but 
the conversation ends in a conspiracy against the public, or on some contriv- 
ance to raise prices?” ** Furthermore, evidence has been brought to light 





* Hearings, p. 948. 


* Interim Report, pp. 2-6. The names of these individuals are to be found in this same 
source, pp. 3-6. As of August, 1955, the active and graduate members included, for 
example, representatives from two of the four largest rubber manufacturers, three of 
the five largest automobile manufacturers, three of the ten largest steel producers, four 
of the ten largest firms in the chemical field, two of the three largest manufacturers of 
electrical equipment, two of the three largest manufacturers of textiles, four of the 
sixteen largest oil companies, and three of the ten largest glass manufacturers. Mem- 
bership includes the largest firms in the field of office equipment, wearing apparel, 
farm equipment, and meat packing, and the second largest firms in can manufacturing 
and in copper production. In addition, the list of graduate and active members in- 
cludes officers and directors of a number of large public utility concerns, railroads, air- 
lines, retail stores, paper companies, food concerns, investment houses, insurance firms, 
and banks. As one might well expect from this listing, the officers and executive 
committee are composed almost completely of representatives from the largest cor- 
porations. In fact, only one of the fourteen members of the executive committee can 
be said to represent small business. 


* The Wealth of Nations, Book I, chap. 10. 
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showing how industry advisory committees have “participated in practices 
raising questions under the antitrust laws.” ** 

In order to (1) preclude the possibility of collusion and (2) therefore 
minimize the possibility of antitrust suits against participants, the following 
recommended rules relative to the conduct of meetings of advisory groups 
have been developed by the Attorney General, and since 1950 (when they 
were apparently first promulgated) they have been issued “on numerous 
occasions” to all federal agencies (including the Department of Com- 
merce) ernploying industry advisory committees: 

First, there must be either statutory authorization or an administrative finding that such 
groups are necessary to perform prescribed statutory duties. 


Second, the agenda for committee hearings must be administered and formulated by 
Government representatives. 


Third, meetings should be called and chaired by full-time Government officials. 
Fourth, at such meetings, full and complete minutes should be kept. 
Fifth, any conclusions reached should, of course, be purely advisory, with final decisions 


as to action left solely in the hands of Government representatives. 

Quite to the contrary, the BAC meetings are presided over by their own 
members, the agenda for meetings are initiated and formulated by the BAC 
and not by government representatives, and only summary and not full 
and complete minutes of meetings are taken. 

In spite of the above cited exhortations and evidence to the contrary, 
the Minority Report maintains that the problem of collusion among mem- 
bers “is not even remotely present in” the BAC, and further, that the BAC 
is not an industry group of the usual type and therefore should not be sub- 
jected to the Attorney General’s rules. The former Administrator of the 
Defense Production Administration, who was retained by the BAC to repre- 
sent its executive director at the hearings of the committee, claimed that 
since these rules were limited to advisory groups created under the Defense 
Production Act of 1950 and composed of competitors from a single industry 
they are not applicable to the BAC, which embraces many industries.”* 
Quite to the contrary, the Majority Report insists that the rules are “appli- 
cable to the administration of all industry advisory committees utilized by 
the various departments and agencies and are not limited to those com- 
mittees” formed under the Defense Production Act.*? This was the opinion 
of H. G. Morrison (Assistant Attorney General of the Anti-Trust Division) 
as transmitted to the heads of various federal agencies, including the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Former Assistant Attorney General Stanley Barns 





* Address of former Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., before the Trade Association 
section of the United States Chamber of Commerce, Sheraton-Carlton Hotel, Wasii- 
ington, D.C., May 3, 1955. 

* Hearings, p. 550. 

™ Interim Report, pp. 14-15. 

* Ibid., p. 15. 
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testified to this same effect, adding that in his opinion the BAC was an 
advisory group subject to the rules herein referred to. It should be noted, 
however, that the above Department of Justice standards for the establish- 
ment and operation of industry advisory committees have been merely 
“recommended” and, as such, have no legal status.”* 


3. Is the BAC really an advisory group? 


In the opinion of two Assistant Attorney Generals the BAC is an 
advisory group, but in reality the BAC is much more than this: it is in one 
sense a private group; in another, an official group; it is also apparently a 
pressure group. One might contend that it is a private group for the follow- 
ing reasons: (1) Secretary of Commerce Weeks has said that the BAC “is 
not in any sense an official body, it has no authority whatever.” (2) There 
is no statutory or administrative justification for the BAC. (3) The execu- 
tive director of the BAC is not a federal employee and there has been 
established on his behalf a retirement fund of some $120,000 in lieu of civil 
service benefits. (4) The BAC hires at its own expense consultants as 
needed by its subcommittees. (5) None of the correspondence of the BAC 
is sent under the federal frank and it incurs its own telephone, stationery, 
and other operating costs. The only federal support which it receives are 
the services of two secretaries and office space. (6) The executive director 
receives, deposits, and disburses BAC funds withou: federal supervision, his 
accounts being audited by a private firm rather than the General Account- 
ing Office. “Certainly if the BAC were a government agency no such free- 
dom with funds could exist.”** (7) The meetings of the BAC are not 
chaired by a full-time federal employee and its agenda are not set up by 
government officials; both these features are contrary to the Attorney 
General’s rules for advisory groups. 

A few of the above points require elucidation. The BAC is financed 
completely by contributions from private business, its members receiving 
no federal compensation for their services, for travel, or for technical or 
other expenses. The executive director’s $25,000 yearly salary is also 
covered by these contributions. Even though individual contributions are 
limited to $1,500, a reserve has been accumulated so substantial that re- 
cently a moratorium on contributions was declared.** If additional funds 
are needed for special studies, additional contributions are requested. (The 
special antitrust study fund came to $25,500, while a similar labor study 
fund accumulated some $41,500.) 2¢ 





* Letter from Victor R. Hansen, Assistant Attorney General, Antitrust Division, to th 
author, dated August 28, 1957. = 


™* Interim Report, p. 28. 


* Ibid. The major contributors are listed on pages 7-10 of this source. 
* Ibid., pp. 6-13. 
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The BAC holds six general meetings a year, four full-day meetings in 
Washington, D.C., and two meeting at lush resorts such as Hot Springs, 
White Sulphur Springs, or Sea Island. The latter two meeting are also 
obviously social events, for the members are accompanied by their wives 
and the meetings last for four days and include two dinners (in addition 
to two business sessions). The costs of these meetings generally run over 
$4,000 and have often exceeded this figure, running in one case to more 
than $12,000. “Expenses for these affairs are borne out of tax-deductible 
Council funds.” 2" It is doubtful that official government bodies would hold 
such lavish meetings at expensive resorts such as the BAC has. 

The BAC, on the other hand, has certain characteristics of an official 
government body. It has been used for advisory purposes by the various 
Secretaries of Commerce; it advises other federal agencies; its offices and 
files are located in the Department of Commerce, where it receives some 
clerical help; its members are formally appointed by the Secretary of Com- 
merce; and contributions to its funds are tax-deductible. It should be noted, 
however, that since such contributions are supposedly “for exclusively 
public purposes,” there may be some question about the lavish resort meet- 
ings. In addition, how can one justify as tax-deductible “for exclusively 
public purposes” contributions used for the following purposes? 
$ 66.52 for prizes for golf and tennis tournaments at Hot Springs, Va. 

100.00 as a charitable contribution to the Metropolitan Opera Association 
im memory of Mr. A. Sloan. 
esr for aver way a it to Chaves . Sawyer. 
40.00 for 150 photographs of the silver tray given to Charles E. Sawyer. 
700.00 for paperweights for BAC 20th anniversary souvenirs. 
1,477.50 ee ere eee Stevens. 
40.00 photographs of Mr. Steven’s tra 
350.00 ‘and $400 for Christmas gifts to the [sic] distributed on behalf of the 
Business Advisory Council. 
1,102.55 for a silver service for John D. Biggers. 
552.00 for initiation and dues of Walter White to the Metropolitan Club. 


550.00 for a diamond rooster brooch. 

123.00 for a gift to John E. Drummond. 

100.00 to a Tax Institute Building Fund. 

300.00 for attorneys’ fees for wife of former employee.” 

The BAC has also supplied businessmen for full-time, high federal posi- 
tions, having made recommendations on its own for many positions, and 
having been requested to make recommendations in various departments 
(especially the Commerce Department). While it is not known that any 
abuses have resulted from these appointments, they do show the power of 
the BAC and the techniques it uses. In addition, the BAC has provided 
part-time experts and important advice for many federal agencies — the 
Selective Service Administration, the War Stabilization Board, the Treasury 


* Ibid., p. 13. 
* Ibid., p. 28. 
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Department, the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue, the State Depart- 
ment, and the Department of Commerce.** 

The BAC also apparently plays a third role — that of a private pressure 
group. This is indicated by the nature of the group which dominates the 
Council, by the BAC’s success in placing its chosen personnel in important 
federal offices, by cases of improper conduct which the subcommittee un- 
covered, by its lobbying practices, and by the types of studies it conducts and 
the method of undertaking them. Notwithstanding the facts that the sub- 
committee did not have access to the files and records of the BAC, that an 
“aura of secrecy” has cloaked the Council for almost twenty-five years, 
that the press is excluded from its meetings, and that only a few of its 
reports have been made available to the public, sufficient evidence has been 
uncovered to indicate that the BAC has engaged in a wide range of activi- 
ties. These activities are reflected in the committees and reports of the 
Council. The topics which have been considere’ “~ the BAC and its 
committees would fill several printed pages. They .ia-<, however, included 
such important subjects as the following: antitrust, labor, monetary, fiscal, 
economic, mineral, and foreign economic policy; taxation, patents, per- 
sonnel procurement, air commerce, interstate trade barriers, foreign trade, 
high-level employment, housing, industrial and manpower mobilization, 
credit requirements of small business, industrial pensions, reciprocal trade 
agreements, cartels, and the Council of Economic Advisers; the Securities 
Act, the “Banking Act,” the development of the social security program, the 
Taft—Hartley Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, the International Trade 
Organization, the Point Four program, and proposed amendments to the 
antitrust laws. There have been additional committees established to 
review the operations of the Business and Defense Services administration, 
to form an “executive reserve,” and to advise the Secretary of Commerce 
on fostering industrial uses of atomic energy. It is of interest to note that 
exceptionally few BAC reports have been made available for public con- 
sumption.*” 

The operations of the BAC’s Labor Policy Committee have been par- 
ticularly significant and perhaps also particularly revealing. The Labor 
Policy Committee has a membership that includes prominent members 
of the leading firms in several industries. It has had a consultant (whom we 
shall refer to as Mr. X) from a Washington law firm and BAC has estab- 





* The Committee on Latin America, which advises the State and Commerce Departments, 
has been described as “a strange committee, for only two of its twenty-two members 
otherwise belong to the BAC.” This group “is comprised principally of representatives 
of large American corporations with interests in foreign lands.” The subcommittee’s 
report also showed some concern over the access that members of this committee 
had to confidential information and restricted documents concerning American 
foreign policy. Ibid., pp. 23-25. See also Hearings, pp. 953, 1016, 1041. 

* Interim Report, pp. 16-17. 
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lished for it a research fund of over $41,000, which was initially used to 
provided technical assistance to industry members of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. Most of this fund has been used “to recompense” Mr. X, who is a 
registered lobbyist and whose exact and entire duties as consultant to this 
committee are somewhat vague. One thing that is clear, however, is the 
intricate role this gentleman played in relation to the BAC, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and the Wage Stabilization Board. In 1951 
Eric Johnston, the Administrator of the Economic Stabilization Agency, 
called upon representatives of the BAC, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, the Chamber of Commerce, and the Committee for Economic 
Development to discuss with him a dispute involving the resignation of 
labor representatives on the Wage Stabilization Board. For some unknown 
reason, Johnston, “dissatisfied with the advice BAC was rendering,” at- 
tempted to eliminate the BAC from the conferences. But the BAC was 
successful in maintaining its influence on the Wage Stabilization Board by 
having Mr. X act as a personal adviser to the then president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, who was a member of the Board. “It was [Mr. X] 
. .. who was the chief drafter and spokesman for the view of the remaining 
industry members.” ** “Thus, notwithstanding the fact that the President of 
the United States was alleged to have advanced a different labor policy and 
the responsible Government official involved had demonstrated by positive 
action that he did not want further advice from the BAC, Mr. [X] 

. nonetheless on behalf of the BAC successfully exerted his efforts to 
hold firm the industry position advanced by the BAC.” ** Furthermore, 
Mr. X was being paid by the BAC out of tax-deductible funds contributed 
to the labor policy research fund. The Majority Report of the Committee 
recognizes that it does not have full information on the extent of Mr. X’s 
activities, but it is known that some $29,196.81 of the BAC’s labor research 
fund has been paid to this individual.** 

The value of Mr. X’s activities to the BAC and the political implications 
of his role are seen in the following excerpts from a letter written by the 


present BAC executive director concerning the role of the BAC on the 
Board: 


Recent conferences with Eric Johnston have omitted the BAC as an organization. 
Whether that was deliberate on Eric Johnston’s part I do not know, but I rather think it 
was. If he thought he could escape [Mr. X] . . . by that maneuver, he failed for [the presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce] . . . has continued to use [Mr. X] . . . as his per- 
sonal advisor though at our expense. 

I cannot tell you how valuable [Mr. X] . . . has been in this whole picture. He has 
saved the situation on several occasions. He has been the chief drafter of joint statements 
of position and he has been the spokesman for the groups. It was after the publication of 
the joint statement of position on a disputes agency to which my name was signed that 





* Ibid., p. 19. 
* Ibid. 
* Ibid., p. 20. 
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Eric PAG Gore ho joes teasing, Ot covans, he dis's. ae that sagemant 
because labor boys wouldn’t buy it but so far, with [Mr. X’s] . . . help, it still repre- 
sents the official position of industry. 


I am not sanguine that our victory is more than temporary. The President is alleged 
to have made further commitments to labor on wage policy and he will have to find some 
way to make good on them. This 16-man committee may upset the applecart even though 
our representatives on it stand firm. dior dn: ic ott bo hoctane of 104s. X. . - Our 
men om Cnt peu, soccer fee. [the president of the Chamber of Commerce] .. . , are 
not very close situation and they need lots of briefing. 


The [Mr. X] . . . situation is a little embarassing because we are paying him and he 

really works with other people although he keeps me constantly informed. Bob Stevens 
is satisfied to — our retainer for another month but he wants the Labor policy 
Committee to handle the matter as soon as a meeting can be held. Our special fund 
from which we are paying [Mr. X] still . “has about $30,000 in it and I can think of no 
better way of spending it, but Bob Stevens wants your committee to give him a recom- 
mendation. At Hot Springs, about the only time we could meet without annoying people 
by interfering with their other plans would be at 5:30 to 7 p.m. on Friday evening. That 
would be long enough for this one subject and a quick review of where we are at. The 
general situation will be the agenda for Friday morning.” 
Mr. X has also been of benefit to the BAC in congressional hearings, for it 
was he who could “arrange for any competent witness we [the BAC] might 
suggest to be invited to testify” because “the Council as such does not ap- 
pear before congressional committees.” 

In addition to labor policy the BAC has shown considerable interest in 
antitrust policy, and a special fund of $25,500 was raised for studies on this 
topic; twenty-nine of the forty-three contributors had been defendants in 
important antitrust cases. The studies were carried out by well-known 
economists and lawyers and included all sorts of antitrust topics ranging 
from various specific monopolistic practices to “effective competition.” 

Perhaps one of the most revealing of the reports of the BAC — and one 
of the few released to the general public — was that entitled “Effective 
Competition”: this was released by former Secretary of Commerce Sawyer 
on December 15, 1952. Its general approach to the problem of antitrust 
legislation was one of rather severe criticism, particularly insofar as the in- 
terpretation and enforcement aspects of the laws were concerned. Specifi- 
cally, the BAC condemned the lack of “consistent clear standards related 
to practical performance [so] that no businessman can tell whether or not 
he is conforming with or violating the spirit and intent of the various stat- 
utes.”** While in some instances such a criticism seems warranted, the 





* Ibid. p. 19. 


*Ibid., p. 21. Studies were conducted on delivered price-selling, basing point systems, 
“Promotion of Business Competition Progress Report,” “Freight Absorption,” “Anti- 
trust Law Project — Explanatory Report,” “Effective Competition as a Standard for 
Interpretation of the Antitrust Laws,” “Application of a New Standard for Interpreta- 
tion and Enforcement of the Antitrust Laws,” “Outline of a Report on Enterprise 
Bigness and Growth,” “Effective Competition and a New Rule of Reason for Interpre- 
tation and Enforcement of the Antitrust Laws,” “Emergency Aspects and Voluntary 
Compliance Procedures,” “Bigness and Growth of Business Enterprise,” “The Effect 
of Mergers on Concentration in Manufacturing and Mining,” “Making the Punishment 
Fit the Crime,” “Competitive Credo,” and “Improved Antitrust Procedures.” 

* Hearings, p. 1061. 
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solutions offered by the BAC are of doubtful value. They advocated, for 
instance, that the “rule of reason” (in conjunction with the goal of “effective 
competition”) be used exclusively as a standard for determining whether or 
not firms have engaged in practices that are now per se violations or are 
“deemed absolutely illegal.”*’ In particular, the BAC recommends that 
“the various provisions of the antitrust laws shall be construed as not pro- 
hibiting any commercial practices or courses of conduct which promote 
effective competition or which are not unreasonably injurious thereto.” 
The BAC, therefore, would prefer to have certain practices not declared 
illegal as such (as is presently the case) but rather subjected to the rule of 
reason in order to determine their legality. Among the practices which 
apparently concern the BAC most are price fixing, permissible share of the 
market, exclusionary tactics, unfair or deceptive acts and practices (Federal 
Trade Commission Act, section 5), “conscious parallel action,” tying clauses 
and exclusive contracts (which the courts have tended to push into the 
category of per se offenses), and total requirement contracts. But while the 
BAC has literally demanded a return to older uses of the rule of reason or 
a “revitalization” of it, it must also be noted that since 1916 there has been 
only a slight tendency on the part of the courts to enlarge the list of per se 
violations and therefore “somewhat” weaken the use of the rule of reason 
approach. What the BAC wants then is not a return to, but rather a new 
use of, the rule of reason. It would seem that, even if there should be un- 
fair applications of per se or absolute standards, a “revitalization” of the 
tule of reason would perhaps be even more confusing and uncertain because 
of the infinite number of justifications and conditions that could be intro- 
duced as evidence on behalf of a defendant. Furthermore, the BAC itself 
condemns the use of lengthy qualifications in the determination of legal 
behavior. As for the above condemnation of antitrust laws as “lacking in 
consistent clear standards,” how clear can the rule of reason be as a guide to 
an individual businessman’s behavior? He will never know if his actions are 
“legal” until the court passes judgment. 

This report also contained three administrative recommendations: 

(1) The establishment of a preventative conference section in the 
Department of Justice to offer conference proceedings to prevent unwitting 
violations of the antitrust laws. “Such a Conference Section, with proper 
instructions, some persons believe, might well get rid of 90 per cent of all 
potential cases of the Department of Justice without their being instituted 
in the first place.” 





* Ibid., pp. 1061-1067. Per se violations constitute acts that are illegal as of themselves and 
do not depend upon circumstances, Price-fixing would be a case in point. 
* Ibid., p. 1067. 
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(2) Making provision for authoritative rulings by the Department of 
Justice that projected business conduct would not be in violation of the 
antitrust statutes. 


(3) The establishment of a review board, divorced from any prosecu- 
tion function and composed of businessmen, engineers, economists, and 
nonprosecuting lawyers, to subject to critical analysis theories propounded 
by the enforcement staff concerning proposed antitrust cases and to advise 
the Attorney General of its findings. “No major investigations or proceed- 
ings under the Sherman or Clayton Acts would be instituted until such a 
board had made a recommendation.** 

In addition, it was proposed that the right of suit for treble damages by 
injured parties be repealed. It should be noted that if the second recom- 
mendation of the BAC were to be realized grave injustices might result, for 
such authoritative rulings might be made without sufficient investigation on 
the part of the Department of Justice to discover illegal motives or the sub- 
sequent results and effects of certain practices on other parties. To set up a 
review board in terms of the BAC’s third recommendation might also be 
disastrous, for this could lead to a domination of antitrust enforcement by 
those against whom these laws are primarily directed. Insofar as the aboli- 
tion of the suit for treble damages is concerned, it is common knowledge 
that injured parties are seldom in a position to initiate a suit but may be 
encouraged to do so once the defending firm has already been declared 
guilty as a result of a federal suit. Such a penalty may also deter some 
monopolistic behavior, as the authors of the Sherman Act intended. 

What should be done with the BAC? As a hybrid organization (pri- 
marily private, but in part official) it presents a most difficult problem in 
public administration. It is the opinion of this observer, however, that there 
are too many unanswered questions concerning the BAC, and that as it is 
now organized it is essentially a private organization with semiofficial status 
that gives it a privileged position in the executive branch of the government 
relative to “the routine operations of government and the solution of public 
problems.” It would seem, therefore, that the following recommendation 
of the Majority Report that the BAC be reorganized along lines compatible 
with the Attorney General’s rules for industry advisory committees is 
appropriate. 

As applied to the BAC, this conclusion would require reorganization of the Council 
so that it and its subcommittees meet at the call and under the chairmanship of full-time 
Government officials. Maintenance of an executive council, a finance committee and a 
membership and nominating committee would be discontinued. Agenda for Council 
meetings and meetings of subcommittees would be prepared by officials of the Department 
of Commerce. Selection and appointment of members of the BAC, and, particularly 


the selection and appointment of members of all subcommittees would be made by the 
Secretary of Commerce or his delegate. Full and complete minutes of Council and sub- 





* Interim Report, pp. 22-23. 
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committee meetings would be kept. Clerical and staff assistance, including the services of 
consultants if necessary, would be provided by the Department of Commerce. 

The BAC could not hire private employees or consultants or raise special funds for 
its projects. Except for travel to meetings, living expenses while attending meetings, 
preparation of materials for the use of individual representatives in advising the Govern- 
ment, all costs of the advisory activities of the BAC should be borne by the Government. 
If such advisory activities are necessary for the Government to operate effectively, and 
they are in fact Government operations, the public should stand their cost. Since the bulk 
of BAC expenditures has been to maintain its private staff and consultants and to meet 
the cost of lavish social-business meetings, additional cost to the public of making this 
advisory group solely a Government operation should not be excessive. In amy event 
it is an additional cost required by the public interest for sound public administration.” 

On July 10, 1957, the House debated H.R. 7390, a bill which would 
require that advisory committees adhere to the substance of the Attorney 
General’s recommendations as cited above. The bi!! contains the following 
provisions. (1) The department head in whose jurisdiction the committee 
is being formed must notify representatives of both houses of Congress of the 
following information: (a) a statutory authority (which must be cited) for 
the establishment of the committee, or the administrative authorization on 
which it is based with reasons showing how such committee serves the 
public interest; (b) the number and representation of committee members 
and those receiving compensation; (c) the expenses of the committee to be 
paid by the federal government; and (d) the anticipated life of the com- 
mittee. (2) The agenda shall be formulated or approved by a full-time 
salaried officer or employee of the government. (3) Meetings shall be called 
by a full-time salaried officer or employee of the government and chaired by 
or conducted in the presence of the same. (4) Committee minutes shall 
contain, at a minimum, members in attendance, a summary of matters dis- 
cussed, the viewpoints expressed, and the committee’s conclusions. (5) The 
committee’s functions shall be purely advisory. (6) The President shall 
have the power to issue such regulations as he deems necessary for effective 
control of the use and activities of these committees (not inconsistent with 
the above, however). (7) The President shall have prepared an annua! 
public report relative to each committee’s membership, its functions, and 
the extent to which it deviated from the above standards.*’ 

This bill would affect some 17,000 to 18,000 of the present 35,000 or so 
advisory committees. During the debate on the bill, the BAC was cited as 
an example of “untoward conduct” which could be eliminated by passage 
of this bill. It should not be thought, however, that the BAC is alone in 
this respect for other examples of undesirable and possibly illegal behavior 
have been brought to light. In fact, the House Antitrust Subcommittee con- 
cluded in another report (“WOC’s and Government Advisory Groups”) 
based on extensive hearings that the “BDSA’s advisory groups have resulted 





* Ibid., pp. 32-33. 


“ Congressional Record-House, July 10, 1957, pp. 10134-35, 10138-53. The original bill is 
to be found on p. 10147, and the several amendments on pp. 10147, 10148, 10150. 
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in delegations to private parties of functions which should properly reside 
in government officials.” *® The House Executive and Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Subcommittee of the committee on Government Operations has also 
been concerned with this same problem. And further, the Justice Depart- 
ment on various occasions has been directly concerned with antitrust viola- 
tions of advisory groups as indicated in the following: 


As previously indicated, the case of the BAC is probably but unfortunately 
significantly representative. 





® Antitrust Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciar,, Interim Report on WOC’s 


_ D cre «ap Advisory Groups, House, 84th Cong., 2nd Sess., April 24, 1956, 
p. 104. 


* Congressional Record-House, July 10, 1957, p. 10141. 
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United States has run afoul of a sizeable segment of public opinion. 

Assuming a posture of guardianship in sensitive areas of constitutional 
liberty, the Court has become the object of bitter attacks from several and 
varied quarters. Much of the criticism is of the normal and usual kind, 
namely, that of the losers and their sympathizers who urge that some of the 
decisions either were not well reasoned or were unprecedented and that 
the cases should have been decided differently. Some of the critics, how- 
ever, have made accusations of a more fundamental nature, accusations 
which strike at the integrity of the Court and challenge the principles on 
which the American system, as it has developed, is based. These criticisms 
cannot be dismissed as the blatherings of an insignificant but vocal minority 
since they have already been formalized in resolutions and bills now resting 
in the congressional hopper. 

The present course of judicial controversy began on May 17, 1954, when 
the Court outlawed racial segregation in state-supported schools. The 
controversial pattern was continued through the 1955 and 1956 terms of 
the Court with decisions covering a rather wide range of topics. Filling in 
the desegregation picture were three per curiam opinions in which the 
Court declared invalid racial segregation on public beaches and bath houses? 
and public golf courses* when such facilities were maintained by a state or 
city, and unanimously affirmed the ruling of a district court that a state 
law and city ordinance requiring segregaticn on buses in Montgomery, 
Alabama, were unconstitutional.‘ 

A second group of decisions which upset further the already agitated 
critics involved an assertion of federal supremacy. On March 28, 1955, the 
Court held that the federal labor relations acts pre-empted the right of the 
Missouri Supreme Court to bar by injunction a strike against the Anheuser- 
Busch brewing company in St. Louis. In May of 1956, the Railway Labor 
Act* which provides in part that notwithstanding the law of any state a 
carrier and a union may sign a union shop contract, was held by the Court 


Fe THE FIRST TIME in two decades the Supreme Court of the 





* Brown v. Board of Education of T: a, 347 US. 483 (1954); Bolling v. Sharpe, 347 U.S. 
497 (1954). Opinion by Chief Warren for a unanimous court. 

* Baltimore City v. Dawson, 350 U.S. 877 (1955). 

* Holmes v. City of Atlanta, 350 U.S. 879 (1955). 

* Gayle v. Browder, 77 S. Ct. 145 (1956). 

* Weber v. Anheuser-Busch, 348 U.S. 468 (1955). Unanimous opinion by Frankfurter. 

*Sec. 2 Eleventh of the Railway Labor Act as amended (64 Stat. 1232). 
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to prevail over the “right to work” provision of the Nebraska constitution.’ 
The doctrine of pre-emption by implication was pushed to its extreme when 
the Court reversed the conviction of Steve Nelson (who had been convicted 
under the Pennsylvania Sedition Act*) holding that Congress had occupied 
the field of sedition to the exclusion of parallel state action.* The Court 
declared that the “state sedition statute is superseded regardless of whether 
it purports to supplement the federal law.” The effect of this decision was 
to invalidate anti-communist laws in forty-two states. 

In another trio of decisions the Court, although not reaching the con- 
stitutional issues, considerably circumscribed official actions under the 
federal loyalty-security program. It ruled against the government in a 
loyalty proceeding on the ground that the Loyalty Review Board in reopen- 
ing the case on its own motion had exceeded its powers under the law.’® 
The Court next invalidated Executive Order No. 10450" which imple- 
mented the Summary Suspension Act insofar as it permitted agency heads 
to discharge summarily employees charged with disloyalty without making 
a determination with respect to the relationship between the employee's 
retention and the national security.** The “national security” said the 
Court, in the interest of which summary discharge was authorized, has refer- 
ence only to those activities directly concerned with the nation’s safety as 
distinguished from the general welfare. In this instance there had been no 
determination that the nonsensitive position of Kendrick M. Cole in the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, was affected with the 
national security within the meaning of the law. In the third case it was 
decided that former Secretary of State Dean Acheson had acted unlawfully 
in discharging diplomat John Stewart Service solely on the recommendation 
of the Loyalty Review Board of the Civil Service Commission.” 

During the period under consideration the Court vigorously re-empha- 
sized the protection of constitutional rights in other areas. Convictions for 
contempt of Congress were reversed in three cases on the ground that wit- 
nesses before the House Un-American Activities Committee had validly 





* Railway Employees Department v. Hanson, 351 U.S. 225 (1956). Opinion by Douglas. 
Unanimous. 


* Penna. Penal Code, sec. 207. 


* Pennsylvania v, Nelson, 350 U.S. 497 (1956). Opinion by Warren. Dissent by Reed con- 
curred in by Burton and Minton. 


* Peters v. Hobby, 349 U.S. 331 (1955). Opinion by Werren. Dissents by Reed and 
Burton. 


"18 Fed. Reg. 2489. 


* Cole v. Young, 351 U.S. 536 (1956). Opinion by Harlan. Dissent by Clark joined in by 
Minton and Reed. 


* Service v. Dulles, 77 S. Ct. 1152 (1957). Opinion by Harlan. Unanimous. 
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invoked the Fifth Amendment.* The vital principle of civilian supremacy 
was upheld when Article 3(a) of the Uniform Code of Military Justice was 
declared unconstitutional.** The Court declared that Congress has no power 
to subject a discharged serviceman to trial by court-martial for offenses com- 
mitted by him while in service, and so to deprive him of the constitutional 
safeguards protecting persons accused of a crime in the federal courts. An- 
other case involved the trial of five Communists who had been convicted 
of violating the Smith Act. The Court ordered a new trial on the ground 
that one of the witnesses, Joseph D. Mazzei, a paid informer of the govern- 
ment, may have been lying. Since his credibility was at least doubtful, the 
Court said that the trial was “tainted.” ** 

At the close of the 1956-57 term the Court kept the conflagration burn- 
ing with decisions in three important areas. First, it held that a defendant 
was entitled to an order directing the government to produce FBI reports for 
his inspection.*? Only after the inspection of the reports by the accused 
might the trial judge determine the admissibility of the contents. Further- 
more, said the Court, if the government exercised its privilige of withhold- 
ing the reports in the public interest, the criminal action must be dismissed. 
The second case involved an interpretation of the Smith Act. Five con- 
victed Communists were freed and new trials were ordered for nine others. 
The ruling stated that (1) proscribed advocacy of overthrow of the govern- 
ment was not a mere abstract doctrine of forcible overthrow, but of action 
to that end and that instructions on that point should have been given to 
the jury; and (2) the term “organize” as used in the Smith Act refers only 
to acts entering into the creation of a new organization. Since the Com- 
munist party had been organized in 1945 and the indictment had not been 
returned until 1951, the prosecution on this charge was barred by a three- 
year statute of limitations. In the final case congressional investigations 
received a thorough airing. Specifically, the Court decided that a witness 
who refused to answer certain questions before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities was not guilty of contempt because the Committee’s 
legislative mandate was “loosely worded” and “excessively broad.” ** The 
Committee had failed to show that the questions were pertinent to the 





“ Quinn v. US., 349 U.S. 155 (1955). Opinion by Warren. Dissents by Harlan and Reed. 
Emspak v. U.S., 349 U.S. 190 (1955). inion by Warren. Dissents by Reed (joined 
by Minton) and Harlan. Bart v. US., US. 219 (1955). Opinion by Warren. Dis- 
sents by Reed (joined by Minton) and Harlan. 

*US. ex rel. Toth v. Quarles, 350 U.S. 11 (1955). Opinion by Black. Dissent by Reed 
concurred in by Burton and Minton. Separate dissent by Minton. 

* Mesarosh v. U.S., 77 S. Ct. 1 (1956). Opinion by Warren. Dissent by Harlan joined in by 
Frankfurter and Burton. 

* Jencks v. U.S., 77 S. Ct. 1007 (1957). Opinion by Brennan. Dissent by Clark. 

* Yates v. U.S., 77. S. Ct., 1064 (1957). Opinion by Harlan. Dissent by Clark. 

* Watkins v. U.S., 77 S. Ct. 1173 (1957). Opinion by Warren. Dissent by Clark. 
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inquiry. Lecturing the Congress, the Chief Justice declared that Congress 
was not a “law enforcement agency.” These are the functions of the exe- 
cutive and judicial departments of government. No inquiry, continued 
Chief Justice Warren, is an end in itself; it must be related to and in further- 
ance of a legitimate task of Congress. Investigations conducted solely for 
the personal aggrandizement of the investigators or to punish those investi- 
gated are indefensible.*° 

What appears to have emerged during the years 1954-57 is a revitalized 
Supreme Court which has boldly demonstrated a renewed capacity for 
leadership in the protection of individual rights. On all fronts the Court 
has firmed up the shaky civil liberties structure. The Congress, adminis- 
trative officials, and the states have received judicial notice that arbitrary 
action is intolerable under the American Constitution. From some quar‘ers, 
however, has come the accusation that the Court itself has become too 
“activist,” has arbitrarily extended its own power, and is on the verge of 
producing a crisis not unlike that produced by the anti-New Deal Court 
of the early 1930’s. Such a thesis is not supported by the facts. 

In the first place, the questions before the present Court involve con- 
stitutionally guaranteed personal and procedural liberties whereas those of 
the 1930’s concerned matters of economic policy. The difference is funda- 
mental. Questions of economic policy can best be determined as a result 
of public debate, and unless a property right specifically guaranteed by the 
Constitution is violated by a statute or administrative action, a logical case 
can be made in behalf of judicial restraint and against judicial legislation. 
On the other hand, the Court is acting in its traditional and appropriate role 
when it steps between the individual and his government when the govern- 
ment is acting in a capricious way. The questions involved ought not to 
be within the realm of a policy debate. By definition constitutional govern- 
ment embraces the cardinal principle that the governed retain certain fun- 
damental liberties which cannot be abridged by the governors. More speci- 
fically the American Constitution expressly limits governmental power on 
all levels both in its original text and in subsequent amendments. The 
purpose of these limitations is to withdraw certain questions from the 
vicissitudes of partisan controversy by establishing them as guaranteed legal 
rights enforceable in courts of law.** The Supreme Court of the 1950’s has 
been dealing with just such questions. 

It is precisely because these issues have been allowed to fall to the level 
of partisan debate that the Court has been constrained by virtue of its com- 
mission to fill the constitutional void. When the political branches of 
government on both the state and national level abdicate their responsibili- 


* Ibid., p. 1179. 
* See West Virginia State Board of Education v. Barnette, 319 U.S. 624 (1943) at 638. 
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ties or feed hysteria for partisan advantage, the citizenry exercises its right 
of appeal to the judiciary. What ensues and what has ensued in this in- 
stance is a judicial guardianship of personal liberties for want of legislative 
and administrative protection. The fact is that the wrong institution is being 
condemned. Any blame for an alleged constitutional crisis should be placed 
not on the Court but on legislatures, governors and presidents. Exactly the 
reverse was true in 1935. 

In the second place, there is no evidence to indicate that the Court of 
the mid—1950’s is a bitterly divided tribunal with a hard core of dissenters as 
was the case in the mid-1930’s. Of the nineteen selected cases discussed, 
the opinion in eight of them was unanimous. In three of the cases there 
was but one dissenter, in two cases two dissenters, and in six cases three 
dissenters. Leading in disagreement was Justice Reed who dissented seven 
times. Justice Minton differed with the majority in five instances. Justices 
Clark, Harlan, and Burton registered four dissents each and Justice Frank- 
furter dissented only once. The leading dissenters, Justices Reed and 
Minton, are no longer on the Court. Of those still serving, Justices Clark 
and Harlan were never in dissent at the same time, and Justice Burton was 
in dissent once with Justice Harlan and not at all with Justice Clark. The 
bulk of the majority opinions, nine, were written by the Chief Justice. Jus- 
tice Harlan spoke for the Court in three cases and Justices Frankfurter, 
Black, Douglas, and Brennan penned one majority opinion each. The re- 
maining three opinions were per curiam. All of this hardly adds up to two 
determined camps, each stable and doctrinaire, each in bitter opposition 
to the other. 

Il 


Indicative of the dissatisfaction with all or part of the Court’s work are 
the various proposals introduced in the 85th Congress which would affect 
the Court in some manner.” They fall roughly into three categories: (1) 
those aimed at reversing the Court’s interpretation of certain statutes; (2) 
those which would limit the jurisdiction of the Court; and (3) those which 
would fix qualifications for appointees to the Court. Making up the first 
category are fifteen bills which would reverse the doctrine of implied pre- 
emption, a doctrine enunciated in the Nelson case which raised havoc with 
the anticommunist laws of the states. Six of the bills are narrowly aimed at 
the Nelson ruling,”* whereas the remaining nine outlaw pre-emption by 


* See Congressional Quarterly, July 5, 1957, p. 808. 
* S. 654 Sen. Styles Bridges (R. N.H.). 





‘R. 1129 Rep. Dante B. Fascell (D. Fla.). 
R. 1142 Rep. John E. Henderson (R. Ohio). 
S. 2401 Sen. Strom Thurmond (D. S.C.). 
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implication in general terms.** In addition, a special subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee was ordered on July 2, 1957, to study the possi- 
bility of legislation to counteract the Court’s decisions in the Jencks, 
Watkins, and Yates cases.** Although not unimportant, this particular 
type of controversy is not unusual and does not attack the institutional 
integrity of the Court. 

The remaining proposals are of a different nature. Five bills would deny 
federal court jurisdiction over any matter relating to the administration of 
the public school system of any state or its subdivision.** One would require 
the Supreme Court to grant hearings to litigants in all cases it accepts for 
review." Two bills provide that lower courts shall not be bound by any 
decision of the Supreme Court which conflicts with legal precedent or is 
based on any consideration other than legal.** Finally, a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment would grant the states exciusive jurisdiction over 
matters of health, morals, education, marriage, and good order.”* 

Several bills aim at improving the caliber of the justices by fixing certain 
qualifications for service. Individually they would: (1) require each justice 
to be a member of the bar with ten years’ experience in the practice of law 
and to have five years’ judicial experience;*® (2) require that at least one of 
each two successive nominees to the Court have a minimum of ten years’ 
prior judicial service;** (3) require that half the nominees to the Court pos- 
sess at least six years’ judicial experience;** (4) require five years’ prior judi- 
* S. 337 Sen. John L. McClellan (D. Ark.). 

H.R. 3 Rep. Howard W. Smith (D. Va.). 

H.R. 19 Rep. Armistead |. Selden, Jr. (D. Ala.). 

H.R. 513 Rep. Thomas G. Abernethy (D. Miss.). 

H.R. 679 Rep. Edgar W. Hilstand (R. Calif.). 

H.R. 6567. 

H.R. 1012 Rep. Jim Wright (D. Tex.). 


H.R. 2240 Rep. Robert L. F. Sikes (D. Fla.). 
H.R. 2417 Rep. William M. Colmer (D. Miss.). 
* The study was limited to decisions of the Court in 1957 thus foreclosing any review of 
the desegregation cases. See Congressional Quarterly. Ibid. 
*S. 1183 Sen. Herman Talmadge (D. Ga.). 
H.R. 175 Rep. E. L. Forrester (D. S.C.). 
H.R. 1228 Rep. L. Mendel Rivers (D. S.C.). 
H.R. 2020 Rep. D. R. (Billy) Www (D. Fla.). 
S. 2401 Sen. Strom Thurmond (D. S.C.). 
* S. 2258 Sen. Herman Talmadge (D. _ ). 
* ELR. 463 Rep. Frank Smith (D. Miss.). 
H.R. 692 Rep. George Huddleston (D. Ala.). 
*S. J. Res. 75 Sen. James O. Eastlund (D. Miss.). 
H. J. Res. 175 Rep. Jamie L. Whitten (D. Miss.). 
* HLR. 322 Rep. Henderson Lanham (D. Ga.). 
* S. Res. 96 Sen. John Stennis (D. Miss.). 
H.R. 462 Rep. Frank E. Smith (D. Miss.). H.R. 462 would also require all circuit judges 
to have at least five years’ prior judicial experience. 


*S. 171 Sen. Russell B. Long (D. La.). 
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cial service for each nominee;** and (5) bar from federal court service anyone 
who in the five years previous to his appointment had been Vice-President, 
a senator or representative, head or assistant head of any federal executive 
department, a member of any major federal agency, or a governor, lieutenant 
governor or department head of any state or territory.** A proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution would limit the terms of Supreme Court justices 
to twelve years but would allow them to be reappointed with the advice 
and consent of the Senate.** 


Ill 


Assuming that these proposals have been made in good faith, the ques- 
tion arises whether any of them, if enacted into law, would make for an im- 
proved Court or for a more satisfactory governmental power structure. To 
withdraw appellate jurisdication from the Court in matters involving 
state school systems or in the complete area of the police power is not only 
illogical and against the stream of American history, but unwise policy as 
well. Writing in the Federalist No. 80, Alexander Hamilton succinctly stated 
the case of the Court’s appellate jurisdiction: 

What, for instance, would avail restrictions on the authority of the State legislatures, with- 
out some constitutional mode of enforcing the observance of them? The States, by the 
plan of the convention, are prohibited from doing a variety of things, some of which are 
incompatible with the interests of the Union, and others with the principles of good 
government. ... No man of sense will believe, that such prohibitions would be scrupu- 
lously regarded, without some effectual power in the government to restrain or correct the 
infractions of them. This power must either be a direct negative on the State laws, or 
an authority in the federal courts to overrule such as might be in manifest contravention 
of the articles of Union. There is no third course that I can imagine. The latter appears 
to have been thought by the convention preferable to the former. . 

And further, continued Hamilton, the State tribunals may not be impartial 
either because the Jaws of the States have prejudged the question or because 
“judges, as men .. . feel a strong predilection to the clairns of their own 
government.” ** A century-and-a-half later a prominent legal scholar in 
summarizing the legislation dealing with the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Court declared: 


By the mid-twentieth century legislation governing the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court of the United States clearly reflected the idea, and the fact, that that 





™ S. 283 Sen. George Smathers (D. Fla.). 
S. 1184 Sen. Herman Talmeadee (D. Ga.). 
H.R. 512 Rep. Thomas G. Abernethy (D. Miss.). 

“HLR. 512. 

*S. J. Res. 9 Sen. Russell B. Long (D. La.). S. J. Res. 114 Sen. Eastland (D. Miss.) would 
amend the Constitution to limit the terms of the Justices to four years with reappoint- 
ment if the Senate consented. 

™ The Federalist (New York: Modern Library), p. 516. 

* Ibid., p. 519. 
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Court was no ordinary appellate tribunal. Implicit in the statutes which finally set the 
lines of its appellate Le was tion of the Court’s unique responsibilities: that 
romatbedlet nc Lope Eons = met Sethe verb moe allows og A a 

To hold the federal balance in adjustment is precisely the reason for 
placing final authority over constitutional conflicts in a federated govern- 
ment in the Supreme Court. To remove jurisdiction in cases involving 
the police power is to eliminate federal authority and stability of law exactly 
where it is needed most. Such a policy would cause the individual liberties 
to vary from state to state thus creating a situation akin to that existing 
under the Articles of Confederation. The intent of the framers and sub- 
sequent history aside, those who would remove jurisdiction might some day 
wish it back. A short-sighted expedient is not a permanent solution to a 
contemporary problem, and legislative tampering with jurisdiction could 
lead to an untenable situation in which Congress would withhold or grant 
jurisdiction to conform to each ephemeral public whim. Considerably 
weakened, if not lost altogether, would be the Courts traditional role as the 
trustee of governmental power. A chaotic imbalance would result not only 
in the federal system but in the power structure of the national government 
as well. Justice Jackson wrote in 1941: 


It is now an accepted part of our constitutional doctrine that conflicts between state legis- 
lation and the federal Constitution are to be resolved by the Supreme Court, and had 
it not been, it is difficult to see how the Union could have survived.” 


And this was an echo of Justice Holmes who almost thirty years earlier 
had said: 


I do not think that the United States would come to an end if we lost our power to 
declare an Act of Congress void. I do think the Union would be imperiled if we could 
not make that declaration as to the laws of the several States.” 

At this point in history when more than ever before the survival of the 
nation depends upon adequate national power the words of Holmes and 
Jackson seem incontrovertible. 

What appear to have merit, at least on the surface, are those proposals 
which would require prior judicial experience of nominees to the Supreme 
Court. A closer scrutiny of this issue, however, gives one pause. Of the 
ninety-one justices who have served,*' there are but twenty with long prior 





* James Rey Hurst, The Growth of American Law (Boston: Little, Brown, 1950), 
pp. -1 

* Robert H. Jackson, The Struggle for Judicial Supremacy (New York: Knopf, 1941), p. 17. 

*” Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., Collected Legal Papers (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1920), 
pp. 295-96. Address February 15, 1913, Harvard Law School Association of New York. 

* As of the 1957-58 term, 91 Justices have sat on the bench although there have been 96 
actual confirmed appointees. Robert H. Harrison of Maryland was nominated by 
President Washington, was confirmed 2nd commissioned, but never served. John 
Rutledge, Edward Douglass White, Charles Evans Hughes, and Harlan Fiske Stone 
were each appointed twice, first as Associate Justice, then as Chief Justice. 
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judicial service (ten years or better). *? Of these only three — Holmes, 
Taft and Cardozo — stand out. On the other hand, among the thirty-eight 
justices who had no prior experience are such stars as Marshall, Story, 
Taney, Miller, Chase, Bradley, Waite, Hughes, Brandeis, Sutherland, Stone, 
Frankfurter, Rutledge, and Warren.** Any requirement of judicial service 
would have kept these men off the Court. A five-year experience minimum 





“ See table for judicial experience. 
Juoicia, Expertence* 


State Federal None State Federal None 
Jay 2 Gray 18 
Rutledge 6 Blatchford 15 
Cushing 29 L. Q. C. Lamar x 
Wilson x Fuller x 
Blair ll Brewer 22 6 
Iredell yy Brown 16 
T. Johnson 1” Shiras x 
Paterson x H. Jackson 7 
Chase 8 White 1% 
Ellsworth 5 Peckham 9 
Washington x McKenna 5 
Moore 1 Holmes 20 
Marshall x Day 3 + 
W. Johnson 6 Moody x 
Livingston x Lurton 10 16 
Todd 6 H x 
Story x Van Devanter 1 7 
Duval 6 J. Lamar 2 
Thompson 16 Pitney 1 
Trimble 2 9 McReynolds x 
McLean 6 Brandeis x 
Baldwin x Clarke 4 
Wayne 5 Taft 5 8 
Taney x Sutherland x 
Barbour 2 6 Butler x 
Catron 10 Sanford 14 
McKinley x Stone x 
Daniel 4 Robe x 
Nelson 22 Cardozo 18 
Woodbury 6 Black 1% 

i 13 Reed x 
Curtis x Frankfurter x 
Campbell x x 
Clifford x Murphy 7 
Swayne x B x 
Miller x R. Jackson x 
Davis 14 W. Rutledge x 
Field 6 Burton x 
Chase x Vinson x 
Strong 11 Clark x 
Bradley x Minton 8 
Hunt 8 Warren x 
Waite x Harlan 1 
Harlan 1 Brennan 7 
Woods 12 Whittaker 3 
Matthews 4 


* The information contained herein was obtained from the Dictionary of American 
Biography, Current Biography, and specific biographies of individual justices 


* Ibid. 
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would have eliminated White and the first Harlan, certainly men of pro- 
found ability, and three members of the present Court — Black, Harlan, 
and Whittaker.** A ten year-rule would have denied judgeships to William 
Johnson, Field, and Murphy, three extremely able and articulate thinkers.** 

All proposals requiring judicial experience make no distinction in kind. 
Presumably either state or federal service would be satisfactory. Of the 
fifty-three justices with prior experience, thirty-five had served on state 
courts exclusively, eleven on federal courts, and seven had sat on the 
benches of both jurisdictions.** In what manner does experience in a state 
judicial system prepare a judge for the Supreme Court? Certainly not by 
familiarizing him with substantive questions since the subject matter of the 
litigation in the two systems is not the same. Take, for example, the highly 
populated state of New York. A perusal of the thirty-three volumes of 
Abbott’s New York Digest (2d) which contains all case law developed by 
the courts of New York for the twenty-five year period 1929-54 indicates 
that less than 1 per cent of the cases involved questions of constitutional 
law. Similarly, the card file for fifty years of the Fourth Department of the 
Appellate Division shows that less than 1 per cent of the litigation involved 
constitutional questions. Two of the justices with long experience on the 
state courts, Holmes and Cardoza, indicated that this experience was of 
little use to them on the Supreme Court of the United States.*’ 

If one admits that the states do not afford a particularly fertile judicial 
training ground for the nation’s highest tribunal, he might contend, how- 
ever, that service on the lower federal courts is desirable. The logic of this is 
granted. But strangely enough, of the justices who came to the Supreme 
Court after judicial service in whole or in part on the lower federal benches 
(Trimble, Barbour, Daniel, Woods, Blatchford, Brewer, Brown, Howell E. 
Jackson, McKenna, Day, Lurton, Van Devanter, John H. Clarke, Taft, and 
Sanford),** only Taft emerges as one of the great or near-great figures of 
the past.*® This indicates that prior federal experience has not done what 
it ought to have done. The proponents of prior judicial service argue, how- 
ever, that experience at least produces a judicial temperament by develop- 
ing qualities essential to prudent decision-making. The great fallacy in this 
argument is the assumption that the skills most desirable for Supreme Court 
* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
* See Felix Frankfurter, “The Supreme Court in the Mirror of Justices,” 105 U. of Pa. L. . 

Rev. 786, (April 1957). 


“This list excludes the present members of the Court, Harlan and Whittaker, who had 
prior service on federal courts. 

“Justice Frankfurter has said that not one justice trained in the lower federal court 
emerges over a century-and-a-half among the few towering figures of the Courr. 105 
U. of Pa. L. Rev. 788 (April 1957). 
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judgeship can be acquired only on the bench. The record of the past does 
not bear this out. What emerges clearly is the proposition that to require 
prior judicial service of appointees to the Supreme Court is to narrow the 
field of choice with an irrelevant restriction. It is difficult to gainsay Justice 
Frankfurter’s assertion that “the correlation between prior judicial experi- 
ence and fitness for functions of the Supreme Court is zero. . . .*° [and] 
it would be capricious, to attribute acknowledged greatness in the Court’s 
history either to the fact that a Justice had had judicial experience or that 
he had been without it.” * 
IV 


Ultimately a major part of the dissatisfaction with the Court’s labors 
stems from a misconception of its historic judicial—political role in the 
American system. This in turn is rooted in a misunderstanding or at least 
a lack of agreement on what a Supreme Court justice is called upon to do. 
In the main, the justices collectively and individually must act as the na- 
tion’s conscience when they sit in judgment on the complete governmental 
process from the popular will to the actions of legislatures, presidents, and 
governors. The natural imprecision of statutes and constitutions requires 
precision in their application and the specific turn which such application 
takes depends upon a veritable complex of factors not the least of which 
are the character and personal philosophy of the judge. By character is 
meant that quality of objective detachment which enables the justice to 
recognize and retain the permanent essentials of constitutional government 
while discarding the temporary and transient.** Such character can be 
attained from a variety of experiences including service on the bench. But 
it is not reasonable to contend that this is the only source for its acquisition. 
All of life’s experiences go into the making of judical character. 

To assert that the judicial process is simply a matter of following prece- 
dents is to ignore existing realities. This is not to say that stare decisis should 
be ignored or that it is unimportant. Precedent gives to the law stability 
and predictability, both of which are essential to any scheme of ordered 
society. But at best the principle of stare decisis is an imperfect device in a 
dynamic social order. The hard judicial work begins when precedents are 
in conflict or are nonexistent. The hardest work of all confronts the judge 
when precedents are ample and clear but social justice demands that they 
be reversed. The law must then be refashioned for the litigants with some- 
times startling consequences for both the governed and the governors.™ 





* Ibid., p. 795. 
™ Ibid., p. 784. 
* Ibid., p. 793. 


* Benjamin N. Cardozo, The Nature of the Judicial Process (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1921), p. 21. 
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Thus, a creative act is performed and the judge not only interprets the social 
conscience but “helps to form and modify the conscience he interprets. Dis- 
covery and creation react upon each other.” ** 

In at least one respect the principles of case law are analagous to the 
principles of government. Neither can be treated as final truths, but as 
working hypotheses which may or may not stand the test of time. And in 
our system in which lawsuits often determine the broad policies of govern- 
ment, if rules continue to work injustice, the Supreme Court faces the 
awful responsibility of re-examining the hypotheses and reformulating the 
rules.** No doubt the personality and the personal philosophy of the indi- 
vidual justices bear heavily on this legal-political process, but as strong as 
this personal element may be, a judicial decision which either qualifies or 
reverses a statutory mandate must be based on a source of law superior to 
the statute. Without such a foundation the decision and ensuing govern- 
mental policy cannot be justified as law either in the conscience of the 
judge or in the minds of his countrymen.** When the course is a written 
constitution, itself inexact in meaning, an ultimate appeal must be made to 
a universal standard of justice. The good customs are thus separated from 
the bad and the governing rules must be based finally upon the former. 

Justices of the Supreme Court are responsible for the greatest task that 
can be given a man, the rendering of public and private justice, and this 
task requires a standard of mental and moral greatness far above the com- 
mon average.** It is absurd to speak of excluding the personal element in 
any human institution and the judiciary is no exception. Whether an indi- 
vidual judge is more or less susceptible to strictly personal preferences de- 
pends upon his own temperament. The problem, then, is to select those 
best fitted for the crucially important job of filling, as Justice Cardozo put 
it, “open spaces in the law.” As in the courts of England and Rome the 
Supreme Court must “gather into [its] membership the intellectual and 
social flower of the nation.” ** One must take an inordinately narrow view 
of the governmental process in America or assume that a technical com- 
petence in deciding cases is the sine qua non of jurisprudential wisdom. 
The interpretation of the law is both a science and an art and it does not 





™ Benjamin N. Cardozo, The Growth of the Law (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1924), pp. 96-97. 


See Munroe Smith, Jurisprudence (New York: Columbia University Press, 1909), p. 21. 


™ See Fritz Berolzheimer, “The Perils of Emotionalism,” Science of Legal Method (New 
York: Macmillian, 1921), pp. 175-76. 


*™ See Eugen Ehrlich, “Judicial Freedom of Decision: Its Principles and Objects,” Science 
of Legal Method, pp. 65-66. 


* Ibid., p. 74. 
* Ibid., p. 75. 
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follow that one who knows the principles also knows how to exercise the 
art. 

It has not been the point of this paper to argue that the Supreme Court 
is above criticism or that judicial reforms may not, from time to time, be 
necessary. I would contend, however, that the present legislative proposals 
which would alter the Court’s processes and composition have not been 
carefully thought out. Withdrawal of jurisdiction in the areas discussed 
above would change the fundamental working arrangements in the federal 
system. Special qualifications for service on the Court would severely limit 
the field of candidates. Using history as the measuring stick judicial experi- 
ence does not in and of itself produce judicial statesmen. Constitutional 
custom has lodged great powers in the judges of the Supreme Court and if 
they act with intelligence guided by conscience, they ought to attain “a 
fair average of truth and wisdom” in their conclusions." We commit a 
basic error when we accuse the judges of roving at will over the constitu- 
tional spectrum. The discretion which they exercise is “a discretion in- 
formed by tradition, methodized by analogy, disciplined by system, and 
subordinated to ‘the primordial necessity of order in the social life.’”"** We 
compound the error when we attempt to confine the great powers of the 
Court to a narrow legalism. Theodore Roosevelt went to the heart of the 
matter half a century ago when he observed that “the judges of the Supreme 
Court of the land must be not only great jurists, but they must be construc- 
tive statesmen, and the truth of what I say is illustrated by every study of 
American statesmanship, for in not one serious study of American political 
life will it be possible to omit the immense part played by the Supreme 
Court in the creation, not merely the modification, of the great policies 
through and by means of which the country has moved on to her present 
position.”* 





~ Glan Kies, “Bepualiey and Lenn: Jadiehd Srontem of Docksten,” Scienes of Legh Mathed, 

p. . 

™ See Cardozo, op. cit, p. 136. 

* Ibid., p. 141. 

"Speech by Theodore Roosevelt at a dinner honoring Justice Harlan after 25 years service 
on the Supreme Court, as quoted in 17 Ill. L. Rev. 109 (May 1922). 








THE INFLUENCE OF PROFESSIONAL CAMPAIGN 
MANAGEMENT FIRMS IN PARTISAN ELECTIONS 
IN CALIFORNIA 
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years has been the rise of professional political public relations 

firms which specialize in political publicity or in running virtually 
every aspect of a campaign for a candidate. They may raise money, deter- 
mine issues, write speeches, handle press releases, prepare advertising copy, 
program radio and television shows, and develop whatever other publicity 
techniques are necessary for a given campaign. These firms have flourished 
in California in the past two decades and they have been used with increas- 
ing frequency by candidates for the major offices. An assessment of their 
influence on voting behavior would appear to be desirable. 


():: OF THE “NEW LOOKS” in American campaigns in recent 


THe BackGROUND 


Although Hiram Johnson recognized as early as 1910 the value of a 
skilled newspaperman in a political campaign,” it was not until 1930 that 
the first embryonic political public relations firm in California was estab- 
lished by Clem Whitaker in Sacramento. Prior to 1930, printed literature, 
newspapers, public meetings, and speeches were the primary instruments 
for campaign contacts between candidates and the electorate. By 1930, 
however, radio had reached full stature as a mass medium and the stage was 
partly set for the rise of professional publicists to handle the public impact 
of the candidate upon the voter. 

Several other factors peculiar to California were responsible for the 
development of professional political public relations firms in the state. 
The direct legislation movement was an important precursor to these firms. 
Adopted as constitutional amendments in 1911, the initiative, referendum, 
and recall were first used in the election of 1912. The Progressives under 
Hiram Johnson took the lead in both proposing and campaigning for many 
penpatitions placed on the ballot, but they considered their program com- 


* Stanley Kelley, Jr., Professional Public Relations and Political Power (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1956), gives the best treatment of this development and its implica- 
tions in American politics. See also Richard L. Neuberger, “Madison Avenue in 
Politics,” Esquire, XLVIII (August, 1957), 78-84 


* Writing to his campaign manager in 1910, Johnson said that three things were necessary 
for a successful campaign: oy organization in every town and county, and ‘ ‘a 
publicity bureau in charge of a skilled and competent newspaper man.” Letter to 
Chester Rowell, February 10, 1910, Rowell Papers, Bancroft Library, University of 
California, Berkeley. 
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pleted by 1916, and thereafter the sponsorship and campaigning for proposi- 
tions passed over to individual, interested groups. 

The generally low character of the legislature after the Progressive move- 
ment ran its course, and the increasing corruption and control by large 
economic interests during the twenties and thereafter, effectively shut off 
many social, economic, and political groups from access to the legislative 
process." The initiative and referendum were ideally suited for such out-of- 
power groups to enact desired legislation or constitutional amendments. 

But the out-of-power groups desiring favorable electoral action on 
propositions affecting them were often politically naive or ignorant about 
voter motivations, publicity techniques, or organizational requirements. 
Ordinarily, political parties would have served as the instrument for the 
realization of these objectives, but the lack of permanent, precinct-level 
party organizations in California created a partial vacuum in campaign 
techniques for shaping and mobilizing public sentiment. 

The need for professional handling of mass communications in Cali- 
fornia elections was apparent. Other factors also contributed. California, 
with an area of 158,693 square miles, is the second largest state in the na- 
tion and its population is second only to that of New York. About half of 
this population has been concentrated in the Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco—Oakland areas which are roughly 400 miles apart. The major popu- 
lation center of San Diego is 125 miles further south of Los Angeles. The 
great central valley which has often played an important role in California 
elections is approximately 450 miles long. The entire state is 775 miles long 
and averages between 148-235 miles in width. Its coastline is 1,200 miles 
long. Candidates in recent years have found it more and more difficult to 
cover this large land area and population adequately. Without a permanent 
precinct party organization to help them, they have found it expedient and 
effective to organize their own campaigns and place emphasis upon mass 
communications as the quickest and least expensive (per voter reached) 
campaign technique. 

Finally, the need for political public relations experts in California cam- 
Paigns was accentuated by the rise of political interest in the thirties among 
the mass of people. This began to give interest groups awareness of the 
public’s power and the necessity for converting general public sentiment in 
favor of specific propositions and candidates. 

Into this situation stepped the unusually talented Clem Whitaker in 
1930. Whitaker concentrated on lobbying before the legislature at first, 
often by lobbying influential people in legislators’ districts rather than the 
* Richard Hyer, “California: The First Hundred Years,” in Robert S. Allen (ed.), Our 

Sovereign State (New York ery mew on Se a Oxaes Mowry, The 


California Progressives (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1951), pp. 289-91. 
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legislators themselves; but after Whitaker teamed up with equally talented 
Leone Baxter in 1933, the firm of Whitaker and Baxter began to specialize 
in the management of political campaigns for propositions and candidates. 
They saw the opportunities of the situation and quickly began to shape an 
effective instrument to bring the component parts together. 

Whitaker and Baxter’s successes in subsequent years were followed by 
the establishment of many other California political public relations firms, 
many of them operated by Whitaker-and-Baxter-trained men or associates 
of theirs. Whitaker and Baxter remain the giants in the field today. 


WHuart ts A Proressionat Pourricat Pusuic RELaTIons Man? 


Although the increasing role of professional campaign management and 
public relations activities in political campaigns is commonly recognized 
today, it is not easy to determine who or what a professional political public 
relations man is. He runs for no office; he passes no “bar” examination; nor 
is he licensed by the state. Anyone can hang out his shingle, although with- 
out adequate training the chances for success are slim. 

Every important candidate in California has a campaign manager as 
well as a publicity man but their backgrounds vary widely. Some, like 
Whitaker and Baxter, Baus and Ross, Thomas S. Page, D. V. Nicholson, 
and Bob Alderman operate full-time time public relations firms. Others 
serve fulltime on the staff of a politician. Herbert Scroggins was Warren’s 
press secretary, and Bob Alderman served as Governor Knight’s executive 
secretary before he opened his own agency. Still others like Murray Cho- 
tiner engage in other professions between campaigns. Chotiner practices law 
and operates an advertising and public relations agency. 

As the political public relations industry has developed in California 
the people involved have tended to fall into three main types. The biggest 
and most influential group consists of political campaign management 
firms. These firms specialize in the complete campaign management of 
candidates for public office and of state and local ballot propositions. 
They substitute, in effect, for the function of political parties. These firms 
invariably operate year-round public relations or advertising agencies for 
nonpolitical clients. 

A second group consists of advertising and public relations agencies 
whose primary campaign activity is to serve as publicity arms for candi- 
dates’ campaigns. These firms serve as experts in the use of mass media 
rather than as full campaign management experts. 

A third group consists of persons of various professions — newspapermen, 
academic people, lawyers, labor unionists, civil servants, and political assist- 
ants — whose common characteristic is some specialized or technical 
knowledge of public opinion formation or mass media use. These people, 
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while often quite skilled, do not practice commercial publicity or advertising 
work between elections. 

There are significant differences in the type of public relations help a 
candidate employs. His use of the second and third categories of public 
relations people merely adds expert or professional help to the publicity 
part of his campaign, and does not change the nature of the campaign or 
the method by which it operates. 

It is in the use of professional campaign management firms that a 
significant change takes place in the electoral process. These firms, to the 
extent that their ideas and activities are not known to the voting public, 
are substituting private party activities for the public character of the regular 
parties, a public character which is often the basis for electoral choice by 
many voters. Hence we shall be concerned here with their activities, and 
not with the amateur and professional publicity and advertising assistance 
which most candidates employ. 

It is not always easy, however, to distinguish between management activi- 
ties and publicity activities in any particular campaign. Every candidate 
chooses a nonprofessional campaign manager for prestige and fund-raising 
purposes even when a campaign management firm is directing the cam- 
paign. Nor is it always easy to tell whether a particular public relations firm 
is hired for campaign management purposes or for publicity activities only. 
Even when hired to handle only a candidates publicity, a public relations 
man is usually consulted on the content of the publicity and other cam- 
paign activities. Hence lines get blurred. 

Generally, we have attempted to use the word of either the candidate or 
the public relations firm when available in an effort to determine which 
campaigns were run by campaign management firms, and we have used all 
other available evidence as a crosscheck. The domination of the industry 
by Whitaker and Baxter has simplified this to some extent because much of 
the analysis will center on their activities and they are clearly in the cam- 
paign management category. 


PROFESSIONAL CAMPAIGN MANAGEMENT FirnMs AND 
Pourricat Party OrGANIZATIONS 

Although campaign management firms vary considerably among them- 
selves, they have several characteristics in common which contrast with old- 
stlye party organizations. These differences lie not in their respective 
capabilities but rather in the basic methods used to sway the electorate. 
the old-style politician uses a permanent political organization which does 
much of its most effective work and planning between campaigns. The cam- 
paign management firms organize particular campaigns on an ad hoc basis 
and must move into action and accomplish their missions with utmost speed 
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and efficiency. Any major miscalculation spells disaster for them in a 
campaign. 

The old-style politician uses personal contact and individual favors as 
his basic contact with the electorate. The campaign management firm 
depends heavily on the expert use and manipulation of the media of mass 
communications by professional advertising and public relations men to 
influence the electorate. 

The professional politician frequently deals primarily or even exclusively 
in personal power and patronage. The campaign management man gener- 
ally does not deal in these things for himself. Between campaigns he may 
continue to advise politicians but he normally reverts to private public 
relations or advertising work. 

A fourth difference arises from the unpublicized work campaign man- 
agement firms do in the campaign. Generally everybody knows about the 
political boss, but campaign management firms are just beginning to receive 
widespread publicity, even though they have been operating in California 
for more than twenty years. In this sense these firms are politically less 
responsible than political bosses of the old school. 

On the other hand, the campaign management firms are undoubtedly 
less expensive to maintain than permanent political organizations. Although 
it is expensive to hire these firms because they must use heavy coverage 
in mass media to be effective, once the campaign is over the firm needs no 
further direct support from political sources; it reverts to its normal adver- 
tising and public relations business. The political organization must be 
supported between elections as well as during campaigns, usually from the 
public treasury. 

Tue REcorp oF CAMPAIGN MANAGEMENT Firms — 


No complete record of the successes and failures of campaign manage- 
ment firms in California elections is available. These firms do not have to 
register with any public agency nor report on their activities. Many of them 
are secretive about their record and activities and refuse to answer even the 
most innocuous and elementary questions. 

The available data, however, indicate that campaign management firms 
have been enormously successful in California. Whitaker and Baxter, for 
example, managed seventy-five California campaigns in the years 1933 
through 1955, and won seventy of them. Thirteen of the seventy-five were 
campaigns for major public office, a few for minor offices, and the balance for 
propositions. In 1956 they lost “the big one,” the initiative proposition on 
oil and gas conservation. 

Baus and Ross managed thirty-six campaigns in Southern California be- 
tween 1945 and 1957. Eleven of these concerned candidates and the rest 
were for local and state propositions and local bond issues. In the campaigns 
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for public office they suffered their only defeat in Manchester Boddy’s cam- 
paign against Helen Gahagan Douglas for the Democratic nomination for 
United States senator in 1950. They have lost only three proposition cam- 
paigns, two of them bond issues requiring a two-thirds majority for approval. 

Thomas S. Page broke into the business with Whitaker and Baxter in 
the 1947 Robinson campaign for Mayor of San Francisco. In 1952 he served 
as executive director of the Sevenson-Sparkman Clubs of California, which 
were the source of the present Democratic rejuvenation but which were 
unsuccessful in 1952 in gathering a favorable vote for Stevenson in Cali- 
fornia. Page then aided D. V. Nicholson’s management of William Mail- 
lard’s successful campaigns for Congress in 1952 and 1954. He has worked 
primarily in city campaigns and has managed successfully the campaigns of 
four candidates for the San Francisco Board of Supervisors. Page has not 
taken on any proposition campaigns. 

Bob Alderman of San Francisco is a newcomer in the business, although 
he successfully managed Goodwin Knight’s campaign for re-election in 1950 
while serving as the Lieutenant Governor’s executive secretary. After leav- 
ing Knight’s office in 1954, he established his own agency and managed the 
1954 campaigns of Frank Jordan for secretary of state, Charles G. Johnson 
for treasurer, and Alan Pattee for the State Assembly, all of whom won. 

Harry Lerner has aided Whitaker and Baxter in several proposition cam- 
paigns, and he sucessfully managed Edmund Brown’s campaigns for 
attorney general in, 1950 and 1954. His big triumph came in his victorious 
campaign against the oil and gas conservation initiative in 1956. 

Although the record of the total impact of the political campaign 
management firms is not complete as yet, it is nevertheless evident that 
some firms have been on the winning side in most of the campaigns they 
have managed. Some insight into the influential campaign factors in Cali- 
fornia voting may therefore be gained from a review of their methods, 
techniques, and ideas. 

METHOoDs AND ORGANIZATION 


Thomas S. Page offers a fairly complete service for his clients. He ad- 
vises and counsels on issues, writes speeches as necessary, handles publicity 
material, recruits and organizes volunteer workers, determines the style and 
theme of advertising, and advises on how to set up an effective volunteer 
fund-raising organization — although he prefers to avoid direct entanglement 
in this. 

Page directs his main attention to opinion leaders and group processes.* 
He repudiates the view that “repetition, through mass media, and stereo- 
types plus mechanistic stimuli create public opinion.” This conception, ac- 





* Page’s views are contained in an pt, “Some Inferences as to the 
Nature of the Opinion Formation that M: May Bi Bee Drawn from Public Relations.” 
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cording to Page, improperly defines the mass as an agglomeration of people 
who are the recipients of communication from a central source and who are 
not in communication with each other. 

Page agrees with Herbert Blumer’s view that groups and individuals 
differ in terms of their strategic positions within society and consequently 
differ as to prestige and power. Consequently, according to Blumer, “Pub- 
lic Opinion consists of the pattern of the diverse views and positions on the 
issues that come to the individuals who have to act in response to the public 
opinion.” > From this, Page concludes that the political public relations 
expert must analyze the value judgments of individuals who are in a posi- 
tion to act, and the kind of power and prestige pressures to which they are 
potentially responsive. Once the situation is properly analyzed, the 
public relations expert selects the effective groups or individuals and molds 
their opinions in favor of his candidate or issue. 

Bob Alderman operates his campaigns on lines similar to those of 
Thomas Page (they are both Whitaker-and-Baxter-trained men). He pre- 
pares speech material, produces radio and television spots, insists upon 
counseling on issues and platforms, and offers a fund-raising service, al- 
though he tries to avoid the fund-raising if possible. 

Among his favored campaign techniques, Alderman places great em- 
phasis upon getting newspaper support, both editorial and ballot recom- 
mendations. He feels that editorial support “opens up the news columns.” 
He tries to call on publishers personally to get their support, and he fre- 
quently writes and submits editorials favoring the issues and candidates he 
is managing. Alderman strives for the good will of newspaper editors by 
writing good news copy and never sends more than one short release per 
week except to dailies in the last week or so of a hot campaign. 

Radio and television “spots” are desirable media, according to Alder- 
man, but they must be different and good. He records the voices of leading 
citizens for radio spots, and he uses prominent people for appearances on 
television spots. Except in unusual campaigns, Alderman does not believe 
that outdoor billboards are worth the cost, but uses two-sheet or six-sheet 
showings if a candidate insists. He does not believe that the direct mail 
approach is worthwhile unless he can use first-class personalized letters. 
Automatically typed letters are best of all but are often too expensive to 
use. Signed postcards asking support by friends of the candidate are valu- 
able and reasonable. 

Baus and Ross list seven fundamentals in their campaigns: a winning 
campaigning strategy; thorough organization and field work; an effective 
endorsement drive; an intensive publicity campaign, including press and 





* Herbert Blumer, “Public Opinion and Public Opinion Polling,” American Sociological 
Review, XIII (October, 1948), 544-45. The italics are Blumer’s. 
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radio work, direct mail, and pamphlet distribution; a speakers’ bureau, in- 
cluding registration of speakers and scheduling of engagements; hard-hitting 
advertising promotion; counsel and assistance in fund-raising.° 

These are derived from the basic elements of a political campaign: facts, 
strategy, people, and publicity.’ Facts are the intelligence data of the cam- 
paign. They aid in planning and in adjusting the new developments as 
the campaign progresses. Strategy is the broad decision-making of the cam- 
paign. In it the theme is chosen, the enemy’s weaknesses are exploited, 
financial matters are determined, and the course of action is decided. 
People are important because a campaign requires that many committees be 
organized. The strategy committee (general staff), citizens’ committee 
(main army of precinct workers), and finance committee are the three main 
groups to be organized. These committees plan strategy, raise money, work 
with organizations and people to win support, do door-to-door calling from 
precinct lists, telephone voters, arrange for absentee voting, work in head- 
quarters mailing literature and doing clerical work, check polls, drive voters 
to polls, and baby-sit for voters. Publicity has four basic weapons in a cam- 
paign: the preparation and distribution of literature of all kinds, the opera- 
tion of a speakers’ bureau, the handling of news via press, radio, and tele- 
vision, and paid advertising through all media. According to Baus, political 
campaign publicity requires a hard-hitting, high-volume job. It must be 
done well and on a big scale or not done at all. Baus concludes that the art 
of campaign management is “the art of juggling in the air simultaneously a 
million details, keeping them from getting crossed up, keeping them 
moving.” * 

Murray Chotiner, whose views are known through his lectures at UCLA 
and at the Republican party’s campaign school in Washington for party 
leaders, is a member of the “techniques win elections” school.* He believes 
that a successful campaign can be waged by analyzing the basic desires, 
motivations and aspirations of the electorate and tailoring the candidate to 
appeal to these attitudes. The candidate only needs to use the right tech- 
niques and he will be able to defeat his opponent. 

Chotiner advises against publicizing the complete voting record of a 
candidate. This overcomes the tendency of voters to give greater weight 
to a candidate’s errors than to his good works. State the candidate’s voting 
record in general terms such as “voted for military preparedness,” advises 
Chotiner, and let the voter discover the full record if he has the time and 
the know-how. 





*See Baus and Ross circular, “How to Win Political Campaigns in California.” 

* Herbert M. Baus, Publiciey in Action (New York: Harper, 1954), pp. 256-61. 

* Ibid., p. 259. 

* Robert Bendiner, “The Chotiner Academy of Scientific Vote-—Catching,” Reporter, XV 
(September 20, 1956), 28-29. 
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It is better to have a candidate “drafted” for office than to have him 
impose his desire for office upon his constituents, according to Chotiner. He 
advises candidates to appear to be courageous in dealing with the voters. In 
the 1950 senatorial campaign, Chotiner had Nixon get up before an audience 
and say, “I have been told that I must not talk about this subject but I am 
going to tell the people of our State just exactly what is going on.” Although 
this is not a new technique by any means, Chotiner claims it worked 
wonders for Nixon. 

A candidate must take the offensive against prospective opponents and 
do so long before the campaign begins officially. Begin to deflate possible 
opponents as much as a year ahead of the campaign, advises Chotiner. A 
candidate should generally dismiss with silence the deflating attacks by his 
opponents, but if the attacks seem to be hitting home he must reply with a 
counterattack on the opponent for having made such an attack. This is best 
accomplished by being powerfully sincere and avoiding the basic issues. 
Then the subject should be dropped completely. Nixon’s “Checkers” 
speech in the 1952 campaign is a classic of this type. 

Chotiner pays strong attention to the issues of the campaign, particularly 
to developing the one which will be most favorable to his candidate and 
most damaging to the opponent. The “left wing” affiliations of Knowland’s 
opponent in 1946 were fully exploited and the Communist issue was 
effectively used in Nixon’s 1946 and 1950 campaigns. 

Chotiner, although a practicing attorney, has studied publicity and 
advertising techniques intensively and has become adept at some of the 
more effective ways of handling the mass media. Like Bob Alderman and 
Whitaker and Baxter, he attempts to win the favor of newspapers by notify- 
ing them at the beginning of a campaign of the political advertising which 
his candidate will make during the campaign. 


WHITAKER AND BAxTER — CAMPAIGNS, INCORPORATED 


Whitaker and Baxter established the first full-fledged political cam- 
paign management firm in California and in the United States. In Cali- 
fornia they have become the giants of the industry, the most successful prac- 
titioners of the art of campaign management and the model by which all 
other firms may be measured. They have written widely about their own 
ideas on campaign management and have been writteri about more than 
any other firm in the field.*® One of the most striking impressions one gets 





* The most important sources for their own =_ on this subject are Leone Baxter, “Cam- 
paign Blunders Can Change History,” Public Relations Journal, XII (August, 
1956); “A Good Cause Is Worth a Good ere Together They Spell Victory,” 
An Address before the National School Public Relations Association, June 11, 1956; 
“Lessons of the 1952 Campaign: The Cost of Victory — Can We Afford It?” Address 
before the Commonwealth Club of California, San Francisco, January 30, 1953; 
“Public Relations Precocious Baby,” The Public Relations Journal, VI (January, 1950); 
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from contacts with this unusual couple is that they are a living example 
of the services they have to sell. It is quickly evident that they believe in the 
value of public relations work enough to practice it upon themselves. 

Clem Whitaker served his apprenticeship as a newspaperman and as 
owner of the Capitol News Bureau which serviced eighty California small- 
town and weekly papers with political news from Sacramento, the state 
capitol. After getting to know his way around the legislative halls he be- 
came an occasional lobbyist, first for the barbers, and later for a bill to 
abolish capital punishment. 

In 1933 Whitaker was hired as a publicity man on behalf of the referen- 
dum on the Central Valley Project Act. He was joined by Leone Baxter, 
at that time the manager of the Chamber of Commerce of Redding, Cali- 
fornia, which was interested in the passage of the referendum. 

During the campaign Clem and Leone established Campaigns, Incor- 
porated, and were in the political campaign management business to stay. 
Later they made the partnership permanent on the personal side through 
marriage. They also established the Clem Whitaker Advertising Agency to 
handle the advertising used in their campaign management work, and in 
1936 they began the California Feature Service, a weekly clipsheet of edi- 
torials and features designed primarily for the state’s small dailies and 
weeklies. Each of the articles in the clipsheet is more or less subtly written 
to enhance the interests and the general economic philosophy of the firm’s 
clients. 

Whitaker and Baxter’s political opponents and some of their competitors 
like to charge that they win because they always have the most money — 
money from the big-business interests of the state. This charge has been 
muted somewhat, however, since they lost the oil conservation proposition 
campaign in 1956 on a budget of $3,450,000 — by far the largest amount 
spent for or against a proposition in California’s history. Their clients in- 
clude the Pacific Telegraph and Telephone Company, Standard Oil of 
California, Pacific Gas and Electric, and the Southern Pacific, four of the 
wealthiest and most conservative corporations in the state. Their Republi- 





Clem Whitaker, “The Campaign for Better Schools,” Address before the National 


The News Behind the News in ‘ore the raed 
monwealth Club of California, San Francisco, January 30, 1953; “A New Field in 
Public Relations — P. Management!” Address before the Los Angeles 
Area Chapter of the Public Relations Society of America, July 13, 1948; “Professional 
Campaign magement,” The Public Relations Jow VI Qanuary, 1950); “The 
Public Relations of Election ” The \ Journal, [1 (July, 1946) 
Whitaker and Baxter, “Elections Year Coming Up!” The Public 

XI (October, 1955); and A Letter to the Chairmen of California’s 


County and Local i ia’ 
Knight for Governor Campaign, 1954. Carey McWilliams and Stanley Kelley have 
synthesized this material very well. See McWilliams, “Government by Whitaker and 
Baxter,” Nation, CLXXTI (April 14, 21, May 5, 1951), and Kelley, op. cit. The analysis 
presented in this chapter varies in significant ways from McWilliams’ and Kelley's. 
I am indebted to Whitaker and Baxter for a lengthy and informative interview. 
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can candidates are usually well financed, too — Goodwin Knight’s general 
election campaign for the governorship in 1954 was budgeted for almost 
$500,000. Yet attempts to account for their success from this source alone 
grossly misjudge the basis of their power and their influence over Cali- 
fornia voters. 

As a matter of fact, Whitaker and Baxter have not always had large 
budgets or the most money to spend in campaigns. In 1933 they beat the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company in the Central Valley Project Act referen- 
dum on a budget of only $39,000." In 1944, they managed the first attempt 
by the California Teachers Association to raise teachers’ salaries and state 
funds for public schools on a budget of $110,000, a figure they consider 
rock-bottom for state-wide proposition elections in modern California. The 
proposition won by a vote of 1,753,818 to 996,808 in spite of initial opposi- 
tion from the State Chamber of Commerce and major taxpayer groups. 
Whitaker and Baxter have had their greatest successes in California with 
the California Teachers Association, although later campaigns for this 
group in 1946 and 1952 were better financed on budgets of $265,000 and 
$407,000 respectively. 

In 1948 Whitaker and Baxter, working for the railroads, won the cam- 
paign for the initiative proposition amending the full-crew law, in spite of 
intense labor opposition and the expenditure of the same amount of money 
by both sides. Ironically they lost by more than three-to-one on oil con- 
servation in 1956 when they spent two-and-a-half times more than their 
opponents. 

It is evident that money alone does not account for Whitaker and Bax- 
ter’s successes or defeats. A more thorough look at the firm’s ideas and opera- 
tions will give a fuller and more accurate accounting of its ability to sway 
the California electorate. 

A successful campaign, according to Whitaker and Baxter, requires the 
best candidate, the best cause, the best plan of action, and the best force of 
volunteers. They credit much of their success to the fact that they do not 
accept every campaign offered to them. Pick a good candidate to work for, 
one whom you believe in, they advise. if none is available, take a walk. But 
even a good candidate must have a chance of winning. “We don’t know- 
ingly lead forlorn hopes.” Winning candidates are of two main kinds, both 
of which serve to interest the voters in a campaign. Most Americans 
love a contest; hence a fighting candidate, a man who is fighting for some- 
thing, is one type of successful candidate. Most Americans also like to be 
entertained. Hence if a candidate cannot fight, he must “put on a show.” 
If he puts on a good show, Americans will listen to him. And it is of pri- 





*V. O. Key, Jr., and Winston W. Crouch, The Initiative and the Referendum in Cali- 
fornia (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1939), p. 514. 
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mary importance for any candidate for major office to have at least two or 
three years of build-up before the campaign itself gets under way. 

Once they take on a campaign, Whitaker and Baxter have their staff 
compile complete dossiers on their own and the rival candidates. Every bit 
of available information on the subjects, sometimes amounting to a million 
words or more, is put together, digested, and analyzed by the staff. The staff 
then makes a précis of the data which enables Whitaker and Baxter to 
review and digest it with reasonable speed and comprehension. 

Then Whitaker and Baxter go into seclusion in order to work out an 
over-all plan for the conduct of the campaign. Part of this plan is the 
creation of a theme or basic appeal, and this is one of the most important 
ingredients in their formula for success. Whitaker and Baxter maintain 
stoutly that this appeal must be “right” for the public because the public 
will not buy a dishonest issue or man. However, they claim that there is 
no formula for determining what this appeal should be; rather, it must be 
decided especially for each campaign. 

Whitaker and Baxter are certain, however, that the theme must be 
simple and have a strong human interest appeal. It must be couched in 
particulars instead of generalities. It must have more “corn than caviar” in 
it because more Americans like corn better than caviar. It must be directed to 
the many-sided interests of the individual voter. The particular voter is not 
only a union member, but also a father, a Catholic, a veteran, a member 
of the PTA, and a sports fan. Each of the individual’s group loyalties must 
be appealed to in a special way. 

Whitaker and Baxter subject their first plan to an acid test. They create 
an opposition plan by assessing as accurately as they can the strong and 
weak points of the opposing candidate. Then they mentally wage the cam- 
paign and on the basis of the “experience” they make a final plan for their 
own candidate. This plan is worked out with considerable detail and care- 
fully budgeted. Minimum and maximum budget figures are prepared for 
the candidate and it is his responsibility to raise the necessary financing. 

One of their cardinal rules for a successful campaign is that there must 
be strong control from the top. Whitaker and Baxter insist upon full con- 
trol of expenditures and operations. Every worker must be under their 
control, every issue must be formulated by them, every check must be 
signed by them, and speeches, posters, radio and TV spots, and other mass 
media paraphernalia must be written by their firm. The master plan must 
be followed as worked out in advance. 

Whitaker and Baxter’s emphasis upon “the best force of volunteers” as 
part of a successful campaign arises somewhat paradoxically from their 
disdain for party organizations whose precinct work is considered by them 
to be ineffective and expensive. According to Baxter, political campaigns 
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in California at the time they entered the business “were the natural 
province of broken down politicians and alcoholic camp followers.” This 
low view of politicians is shared by other political publicity men.** 

In spite of this view of permanent political organizations, Whitaker and 
Baxter quickly begin to set up an elaborate organization throughout the 
state which is really designed to do the work of a party organization without 
suffering its handicaps and limitations. For a gubernatorial campaign the 
firm’s normal staff of about sixteen is enlarged to forty to eighty people, 
including if necessary the staffs of competitive firms which are without other 
commitments. Northern and southern campaign chairmen are appointed 
as fund-raisers and goodwill ambassadors for the candidate. Then county, 
district, and local chairmen are chosen. Great care is used in selecting these 
persons and many of them are hired for the campaign at salaries befitting 
the quality of work expected of them. 

The next step is to set up county, district, and local volunteer com- 
mittees of “enthusiastic and able men and women.” These people are 
called the heartbeat of the organization for they are expected to do a great 
deal of work. The committees must accomplish specified campaign objec- 
tives: an effective endorsement or resolutions drive, an intensive local pub- 
licity campaign, a well-organized pamphlet distribution system, an energetic, 
carefully managed speakers’ bureau, and a functioning finance committee to 
arrange the financing of local activities and to augment locally the work 
of the state committee in radio, television, newspaper advertising, and other 
campaign promotion. 

On the state-wide scene the firm’s headquarters is busy lining up 
natural allies. When campaigning for doctors, they enlist the support of 
druggists; when directing campaigns for teachers and the school system, they 
seek, and get, the support of school construction groups and the state and 
local parent-teacher organizations. 

Allies are also sought among groups who are in opposition but who are 
potential converts. Whitaker and Baxter work hard to get Chamber of 
Commerce, labor, and taxpayer groups to support their education cam- 
paigns, and they usually succeed. 

A classic example of Whitaker and Baxter’s “allies technique” can be 
observed in the 1954 gubernatorial campaign on behalf of Governor Knight 
against Democrat Richard Graves. Early in the campaign Knight, under 
Whitaker and Baxter direction, bid for and received the support of the state 
AFL in competition with Graves’ efforts to achieve the same objective, al- 
though labor groups in California are the “natural” allies of the Democrats. 

Graves had hardly recovered from this setback when Whitaker and Bax- 





* Kelley, op cit., pp. 233-35. Recently Whitaker and Baxter changed their view of modern 
politicians in their article, “Campaign Blunders Can Change History.” 
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ter announced the public endorsement of Knight by over a hundred mayors 
of California cities in a Mayors-of-California Non-Partisan Committee — 
in spite of the fact that Graves’ most recent position had been that of 
Executive Director of the League of California Cities and he had spent 
twenty years working closely with public officials of these cities. 

To make it a grand coup, Whitaker and Baxter also announced the 
endorsement of the California Public Employees Association to Protect Civil 
Service — one of the ad hoc organizations which both sides create for propa- 
ganda and bandwagon effects in California campaigns. The inevitable 
California Committee of Democrats for Governor Goodwin J. Knight also 
appeared with an assistant from Whitaker and Baxter. 

For the activation and implementation of group support, they depend 
heavily upon the “opinion leaders” in the various groups. Some of these 
leaders are visited personally; others receive personal letters. Through 
them, arrangements are made to send members study materials and cam- 
paign literature. 

As a professional public relations firm, Whitaker and Baxter are experts 
in the use of mass media, and this is where much of their strength lies. 
They not only have a skill which politicians do not usually possess but they 
are more adept at this end of the business than are many of their com- 
petitors. The literature and mass media used by Whitaker and Baxter in a 
gubernatorial campaign are prodigious. They include a speakers’ manual, 
a general appeal pamphlet, enclosure leaflets, special appeal leaflets, postal 
card mailings, “dear friend” cards (carrying a personal message from the 
candidate to the voter), bumper strips, windshield stickers, campaign but- 
tons, outdoor advertising, small poster paper, headquarters posters, radio 
spots, TV spots, form resolutions, newspaper advertising, one-column mats 
of the candidate, and recordings for use before groups. 

In a 1948 proposition campaign the firm used 10,000,000 pamphlets and 
leaflets, 4,500,000 postal cards, 50,000 letters to key individuals, 70,000 
inches of newspaper display advertising in 700 papers, 3,000 radio spots and 
12 fifteen-minute network radio programs, 1,000 twenty-four-sheet bill- 
boards and 18,000-20,000 smaller posters, theater slides and trailers in 160 
theaters, an intensive newspaper publicity campaign conducted continu- 
ously for three months in every paper in the state, thousands of speeches 
delivered before civic organizations in every community in California, and 
sound trucks, newspaper cartoons, and a first try at television. Since 1948 
television has largely replaced radio as a campaign medium. Significantly, 
long speeches by the candidate are scrupulously avoided. Sheer volume use 
of the mass media is not enough. Whitaker and Baxter insist that the 
proper use of words is the key to the successful use of the mass media. They 
like “fighting prose” and colorful, dramatic, picture-building words. Copy 
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must be brief enough to be read and understood, dramatic enough to draw 
attention, and sound enough to produce action. 

Generally, it is necessary to get the right issue and dramatize it in an 
entertaining way. The proper procedure is to draw the attention of the 
electorate by a gimmick or some corny entertaining, and then drive the right 
issue often into the consciousness of the public by a brief hard-hitting speech 
by the candidate. This approach differs from the hillbilly music or funny 
speech method of campaigning in that it attempts to add the second dimen- 
sion of action, motivated by an issue, to the rapport established by enter- 
tainment alone. 

It is evident that this technique must insist that the issues should not be 
spread too thin. According to Whitaker and Baxter, a few issues well 
dramatized are much superior to the dissipation of energy and attention 
on many issues no matter how good they may be, individually or as a whole. 

Whitaker and Baxter do not leave the support of the press to chance. 
In addition to year-round distribution of their weekly political clipsheet 
“California Feature Service,” they send a complete schedule of advertise- 
ments to every paper in the state at the beginning of each campaign. To 
enhance this good will, Whitaker and Baxter do not collect the regular 15 
per cent agency fee from the papers outside the big cities. Furthermore, the 
firm places large amounts of advertising in the papers for its regular clients 
and can often depend upon this to get a favorable editorial response for its 
political clients. The fact that the state’s newspapers are overwhelmingly 
Republican does not give the firm too great a barrier of resistance to the sup- 
port of its invariably Republican clients. 

No campaign director can allow his candidate to wage a defensive fight, 
according to Whitaker and Baxter rules. The candidate may be on the 
defensive but it must be made to appear that he is on the offensive. The 
classic case occurred in the recall election of Mayor Roger D. Lapham of 
San Francisco in 1946. 

In a recall election the incumbent is necessarily on the defensive so 
Whitaker and Baxter adopted a two-pronged action to gain the offensive. 
Lapham suddenly charged his opponents with stalling in getting the neces- 
sary signatures on the recall petition so that they could prevent the recall 
from qualifying on the primary ballot and force it into a special election. 
Lapham challenged his opponents to get on with the job and promptly 
marched down (surrounded by photographers) to sign his own recall peti- 
tion. This bold stroke was accompanied by another just as ingenious. In- 
stead of using any identifiable person or group as the backer of the recall, 
Whitaker and Baxter invented “the Faceless Man” as the sinister, cowardly 
opposition. A picture of this faceless man was plastered on outdoor bill- 
boards throughout San Francisco arid in other mass media channels. Lap- 
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ham defeated the recall movement by a majority of more than 32,000 out of 
185,000 votes. 

Whitaker and Baxter do not subscribe fully to the theory prevalent in 
academic and many political circles that elections are won or lost before the 
campaign begins, i.e., that campaigns do not materially alter voting inten- 
tions of the electorate. They agree that many elections are won or hope- 
lessly lost before they begin, but many others will be relatively close races and 
will be determined by the campaigns waged by both candidates. Because they 
only take campaigns with a chance of victory, they have developed a defi- 
nite campaign plan based on the theory that close elections are won in the 
three weeks preceding election day and especially during the final week. 
Hence they plan a campaign to last for only 60 days prior to election day. 
Much of the organizing work is carried out during the first month. The 
development of the campaign proceeds slowly at first. It gradually builds 
up until three weeks before the election when it shifts into high gear and 
reaches peak momentum on the Friday night before election day. Fully 75 
per cent of the expenditures of the campaign are made in the last three- 
weeks’ period. 

The success of the campaign depends in part upon the personality and 
character of the public relations personnel. Whitaker and Baxter say that 
they must work eighteen hours per day during a campaign and must forego 
their personal lives in the process. They must be adept at handling human 
relations problems in dealing with their candidate and his managers and the 
various members of the campaign committees. As they say, “It’s the prob- 
lem of clashing temperaments under pressure . . . the problem of keeping 
a sense of humor and a sense of values when your campaign committee has 
the jitters and your candidate is writhing under the punishing blows of 
his opponent.” 

The campaign expert must have “a strange mixture of idealism and 
realism” in his makeup if he is to succeed, they both believe. He must be- 
lieve in his candidate and in the issues if he is to work his heart out in the 
campaign, but he must succeed if he is to stay in business. Hence the need 
to back a candidate who can get elected. 

Usually Whitaker and Baxter face a tough fight because they normally 
would not be hired to win a campaign that appeared already won. Over-all, 
their work requires that they be good organizers, experts in the use of mass 
media, expert salesmen, sensitive and ingenious idea men, and masters of 
human relations. 

The strength of Whitaker and Baxter springs from numerous sources. 
First, they probably know as much or more about California politics and 
have as keen an insight into what motivates the California voter as anyone 
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else does.** Like many successful advertising men and politicians, they are 
keen students of the “mass mind” and they claim to have “good average 
minds” which enable them to meet the average man at his own level and 
see things as he sees them. 

Second, they have operated in a milieu which has been particularly 
favorable to the development of campaign management firms. Weak party 
organizations have created a need for their services and have given them 
little opposition during campaigns. The initiative and referendum have pro- 
vided an excellent nursery for their growth, especially since California’s 
parties have rarely taken a stand on ballot propositions. 

Third, Clem Whitaker has built up an unmatchable and invaluable web 
of contacts and friendships during his thirty-five years of working with the 
political, economic and social groups in the state. 

Fourth, they are accomplished experts in utilizing for their maximum 
effectiveness the mass media and the various social, political, professional 
and economic organizations in the state. 

Fifth, they have usually been on the Republican side and thereby have 
gained the advantage of the traditional liberal Republican strength in the 
state especially during the Warren era, even though they have been philo- 
sophically opposed to this wing of the party. 

Finally, their talents and accomplishments have attracted the big eco- 
nomic interests of the state and they have often had adequate financing. 
This has followed their succcesses, however, and has not always been a 
primary source of their strength. 

Whitaker and Baxter have, in effect, created a political machine of a 
very delicate type. It requires a directing agent of unusual political shrewd- 
ness, of a caliber that cannot be hired and replaced at will. Unlike the old 
eastern political machines which had large permanent organizations and did 
most of their effective work between campaigns, this firm must move into 
action and accomplish its mission with utmost speed and effectivness. Any 
major miscalculation means disaster in a given campaign. 

The organization will remain effective only as long as the directing 
genius behind it remains effective and the political vacuum is maintained in 
California. The rejuvenation of the Democrats which is now taking place 
may perhaps give more business to campaign management firms but will 
also create serious obstacles which they have not had to face before. 


Tue ComParATIvVE Recorp oF PourricaL CAMPAIGN MANAGEMENT Firms 


The growth of political campaign management firms in California and 
their many successes in state elections during the past two decades raise 
several important questions. Have they not, for example, blurred or 





* Carey McWilliams, with much personal modesty, stated: “Whitaker knows more about 
politics than any other living Californian.” Op. cit., April 14, 1951. 
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destroyed issues by concentrating on mastering the technological require- 
ments of the mass media and manipulating them for the most favorable 
responses by the electorate toward their clients? Samuel Yorty, after his 
defeat by Kuchel for United States senator in 1954, said in his congratula- 
tory wire to Kuchel: “It seems to me that the current tendency of some 
candidates to rely so heavily on costly advertising agencies and techniques 
is contrary to the best interests of our democracy.” ** 

The question as put is, of course, partly false. It implies that parties and 
politicians, working without the aid of professional management men, are 
dedicated to the sharpening of issues and the deliberate and honest presen- 
tation of those issues for the calm, mature, and rational decision of the 
voters. Such is not the case. Some politicians have tried to follow this 
course of action; others have not. The major parties have followed neither 
course consistently. 

The question becomes significant if political campaign management 
firms can deliberately prevent consideration of the political issues confront- 
ing the constituency. To affirm this proposition is to assign an influence to 
these firms all out of proportion to their role in the California political 
process. The very mass media which have been so instrumental in their 
rise preclude the possibility that the publicists can control the choice of the 
major issues which the electorate will consider in any election. Try as they 
might, publicists can hardly hide or dismiss issues such as the existence of 
wars, depressions, and gross corruption, for example. To accomplish this 
would require a one-party system and a completely closed and controlled 
mass media system, something which certainly does not exist in California. 
However, as issues become less important and have less day-to-day central 
impact upon the public, political campaign management firms can have 
greater influence in selecting or disregarding issues in any particular cam- 
paign. 

In practice, as we have seen, public relations firms operate along two 
different lines in campaigns: as publicity arms and as general campaign 
managers. The firms that serve as publicity arms are becoming a necessary 
and essential part of campaign equipage. But their role tends to be one of 
executing campaign policy rather than forming it. 

The campaign management group has the opportunity to set policy as 
well as execute it. Here, too, however, these firms have tended to accentu- 
ate issues rather than to obscure them. Whitaker and Baxter have usually 
accepted campaigns which fit in with their own conservative philosophy. 
Regardless of what one thinks of the merits of this philosophy, they have 
usually drawn a sharp liberal-conservative issue in California politics and 
elections. It is probably inevitable that as campaign management firms and 





™ San Francisco Chronicle, November 4, 1954. 
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their campaign activities become better known to the public, they will aid 
the electorate in choosing among issues, candidates, and parties by aligning 
themselves with one party and one set of issues consistently. 

The danger is that the regular clients of advertising and public relations 
firms will inhibit the availability of these firms for both parties. In 1956, for 
example, the Democrats were able to hire an advertising agency for the 
national campaign only after the advertising industry became embarrassed 
by the refusal of all the leading agencies to handle the Democratic party’s 
account.*® A small and relatively new agency, Norman, Craig, and Kum- 
mel — all Democrats — finally offered their services and the industry re- 
leased half-a-dozen Democratic-minded copy writers to aid the Norman 
firm. 

The second and perhaps the most important question to be asked about 
campaign management firms in California is whether or not their expertise 
in mass media manipulation has enabled them to perfect a push-button 
technique for influencing and controlling elections. In a sense, every con- 
sistently successful person or group tends to employ the same techniques re- 
peatedly. The successful teacher, businessman, military man, or advertising 
man tends to use repeatedly whichever “system” usually brings about 
desired results for him. 

The consistent successes of many of the firms under consideration would 
indicate that they have perfected a push-button machine. Yet, they are 
quite aware of the limitations of their “system.” Whitaker and Baxter, for 
example do not for a moment believe that their business is a push-button 
affair requiring only the injection of the most money and the grinding out 
of the most advertising and publicity copy. The fact that they refuse to 
touch a candidate they think cannot win is sufficient to refute the push- 
button idea of voting by mass media persuasion. 

Some perspective on the influence of campaign management firms in 
California voting behavior may be gained from reviewing the record of 
state-wide elections in greater detail. State-wide campaigns offer a good 
measure of comparison because all factors other than candidates and offices 
remain constant in each election. 

In 1934, Whitaker and Baxter’s Republican candidate for lieutenant 
governor, George Hatfield, received 55 per cent of the two-party vote. This 
was better than the 49 per cent (of the three-party vote) received by Mer- 
riam, the Republican candidate in the famous three-cornered race for 
governor with Democrat Upton Sinclair and Commonwealth-Progressive 
Raymond Haight. Hatfield made a poorer showing than the Republican 
candidate for treasurer (58 per cent) and the Republican candidates for 


* William Harlan Hale, “The Politicians Try Victory Through Air Power,” Reporter, XV 
(September 6, 1956), 20. 
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United States senator, controller, secretary of state and attorney general, all 
of whom cross-filed successfully. Hiram Johnson received only token Demo- 
cratic opposition in the senatorial race and Frank C. Jordan was unopposed 
on the primary ballot for secretary of state. Over-all, the Whitaker-and- 
Baxter-managed candidate made the second poorest showing in the seven 
state-wide races. Hatfield, of course, faced tougher opposition in the person 
of Sheridan Downey than did any other Republican candidate except Mer- 
riam in the gubernatorial race. In this election the quality of the opposition 
was an important factor in the proportion of votes received by candidates 
for the various offices. 

In 1942, Whitaker and Baxter managed Earl Warren’s first campaign 
for governor. He received 58 per cent of the two-party vote. This was con- 
siderably better than the bare majorities received by the Republican candi- 
dates for lieutenant governor and secretary of state, and the loss sustained 
by the Republican candidate for attorney general. In each of these four 
races the Republican candidate faced formidable opposition. In the other 
two races the Republican candidates overwhelmed weak Democratic opposi- 
tion in the primaries and won both nominations.. The comparison of races 
in 1942 shows up well for Whitaker and Baxter, although they were unable 
to match the record of candidates facing weak opposition. 

The record in 1946 was reversed. Whitaker and Baxter’s backing of 
Goodwin Knight’s first bid for lieutenant governor resulted in a Knight vic- 
tory with 56 per cent of the two-party vote. This was slightly better than 
Republican Knowland’s victory over Democrat Rogers by 55 per cent, 
Knowland being managed by political fledgling Murray Chotiner in his first 
try at campaign management. The Republican candidate for attorney 
general, aided by Artie Samish’s liquor industry machine, turned in a 
slightly better proportion of the vote with 57 per cent. Opposition was 
strong in each of these contests. In four other state-wide races the Republi- 
can candidates cross-filed successfully. In the gubernatorial race, Governor 
Warren, unaided by a professional campaign management firm, won both 
nominations for governor for the first and only time in California history. 
He received 69 per cent of the primary vote against the lackadaisical opposi- 
tion of Attorney General Robert Kenny. In 1946, the two candidates man- 
aged by professional campaign management people received the lowest pro- 
portions of the two-party Republican vote. Once again, however, formidable 
opposition faced these candidates. Knight was opposed by John Shelley, 
head of a San Francisco AFL union and one of the most influential and re- 
spected labor leaders in California. Knowland’s opponent, Will Rogers, Jr., 
ran a colorful and vigorous campaign. 

Baus and Ross handled Manchester Boddy’s campaign for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for United States senator in 1950, and Boddy lost to 
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Helen Gahagan Douglas by a wide margin, 734,842 to 379,077. In the general 
election for senator, Richard Nixon, managed by Chotiner, beat Mrs. 
Douglas with 59 per cent of the vote. Earl Warren, running on his own for 
his third term as governor, garnered 65 per cent of the two-party vote 
against Democrat James Roosevelt. Lieutenant Governor Knight, also with- 
out the aid of a campaign management firm, this time won both nominations 
for the office of lieutenant governor with 68 per cent of the primary vote. 
This is the only time this office has been successfully cross-filed since cross- 
filing was introduced in 1913. Knight faced split Democratic opposition 
from former Lieutenant Governor Ellis E. Patterson and State Senator 
George Miller, Jr. The Republican controller, treasurer, and secretary of 
state were re-elected by winning both primary nominations — the latter 
without Democratic opposition. The Democrats achieved their lone victory 
in the attorney general’s race when Republican Edward Shattuck received 
only 43 per cent of the vote against Democrat “Pat” Brown who was man- 
aged by Harry Lerner. Over-all, in 1950 one candidate managed by a cam- 
paign management firm failed to survive the primary against the opposition 
of one of the strongest Democratic candidates for senator in recent decades. 
Another candidate with professional management made the second poorest 
showing among Republican candidates for state-wide office, although his 
margin of victory was handsome indeed. The third professionally managed 
candidate won against divided Republican opposition and a record of graft 
and corruption in the Republican incumbent’s tenure. Significantly, Knight 
made a better showing in 1950 without professional campaign management 
than he did in 1946 with it. Warren continued to pile up major victories 
without the aid of professional campaign management on the strength of an 
increasingly liberal reform record. 

In the only state-wide race in 1952 Knowland, aided by Chotiner again, 
won both nominations in the primary with 75 per cent of the vote. 

The election of 1954 witnessed heavy campaign management activity. 
Governor Knight, expecting a tough fight, turned to Whitaker and Baxter 
again and he polled 57 per cent of the two-party vote. The Republican 
secretary of state, running for election under the management of Bob Alder- 
man, received 57 per cent of the vote also. The Republican controller in his 
bid for renomination was managed successfully by Baus and Ross. He won 
the general election with 55 per cent of the vote, without professional help 
however. Republican Kuchel was re-elected United States senator by a 55 
per cent vote, and the Republican candidate for lieutenant governor won 
by the same margin. The Republican incumbent treasurer, managed by 
Bob Alderman, received only 52 per cent of the vote. Democrat Brown, the 
incumbent attorney general, easily beat token Republican opposition in both 
primaries with 75 per cent of the vote and became the first Democrat ever 
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to cross-file successfully for state-wide office. Brown’s campaign was man- 
aged by Harry Lerner again. 

The record of campaign management firms in 1954 was spotty. The 
Republican candidates were closely bunched in the victory column. The 
highest proportions of the vote were received by professionally managed 
candidates as was the lowest victory margin. The other three Republican 
candidates received the same proportion of the vote, half-way between the 
highest and the lowest margins. 

It is evident from the record that the presence of professional pubi‘cii> 
men and campaign management firms, even of the caliber of Whitaker and 
Baxter, has not always been the controlling factor in Republican victories 
in California elections. Republican candidates have won just as regularly 
without the aid of these firms. Significantly, too, Warren won both nomina- 
tions in 1946 after he stopped using a professional campaign management 
firm, and Goodwin Knight won both nominations for lieutenant governor 
in 1950 in the only election in which he used Robert Alderman, his execu- 
tive secretary, to direct his campaign. 

Nor can the inference be drawn that ys activities of campaign manage- 
ment firms on behalf of one candidate aid the other candidates of the same 
party in the same election. These firms, particularly Whitaker and Baxter, 
appeal to Democratic voters by either a bipartisan or nonpartisan campaign. 
Furthermore, they follow the usual California practice of specifically enjoin- 
ing their workers from tie-ups with other candidates. In their instructions 
to the local chairmen of Knight’s 1954 campaign, Whitaker and Baxter 
pointed out that “it is important that we do not combine the Governor’s 
candidacy with that of anybody else. While such a procedure might help 
another candidate with whom the Governor may be completely friendly — 
obviously the Governor must not be involved in other Primary contests.” 

The popular conception that professional advertising men can with 
adequate funds merchandise any product on the market contributes to a 
distorted view of the power of campaign management firms in California 
elections. Their limitations in selling candidates are in some ways similar 
to the limitations of advertising techniques in selling products. Professor 
Neil Borden, in his monumental study of The Economic Effects of Advertis- 
ing, drew two relevant conclusions concerning advertising’s effect upon 
selective demand and upon primary demand. In assessing selective demand, 
Borden concluded: “Advertising can and does increase the demand for 
products of many individual companies, but the extent to which it does so 
varies widely and depends upon the circumstances under which the enter- 
prises operate.” ** Borden’s conclusion regarding primary demand is even 
more significant: “basic trends of demand for products, which are deter- 


* Neil H. Borden, The Economic Effects of Advertising (Chicago: Irwin, 1942), p. 433. 
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mined by underlying social and environmental conditions, are more signifi- 
cant in determining the expansion or contraction of primary demand than is 
the use or lack of use of advertising.” ** As examples, Professor Borden points 
out that demand for lettuce, sugar, green vegetables, and many professional 
services grew although little advertising was used, and demand for cigars, 
smoking tobacco, men’s shoes, wheat, flour, and furniture dropped in spite of 
large expenditures for advertising and promotion.** 


CONCLUSIONS 


As far as the California scene is concerned, professional publicity men 
and campaign management firms have added something new and signi- 
ficant to electoral campaigns — an expert, efficient, and economical (per 
voter reached) contact with the voting population. This function increases 
in importance with the size of the constituency and the voting population, 
and as the issues confronting the society become obscure and less central 
in the lives of the voters. 

These firms have also filled much of the party vacuum in California. 
Parties failed to become involved in campaign management of initiative and 
referendum propositions, and private campaign organizations were a neces- 
sary and inevitable result. Parties, under the impact of nonpartisanship and 
the cross-filing system, have until recently also failed to co-ordinate the cam- 
paigns of the candidates flying their colors, and it has been necessary for re- 
sourceful candidates to look for competent management elsewhere. 

The record of these firms in their management of candidates for political 
state-wide offices is not as clear-cut as is commonly believed. Certainly they 
have not developed a push-button technique for electing the candidate who 
offers the most money for their services. The voters tend to be far more 
impressed by the characteristics of the candidate himself, his record, the 
type of campaign he puts on, and the prevailing social and economic forces 
at the time of the election.*® In California, fighting reform candidates, such 
as Franklin Roosevelt and Hiram Johnson, leading a dramatic movement, 
or reform candidates such as Earl Warren and Edmund Brown, with a sus- 
tained personal build-up, have been political assets with built-in mass 
media antennae for broadcasting their political wares more effectively than 
professional campaign management and publicity men have been able 
to do.*° 





* Loc. cit. 

* Ibid., p. 434. 

*See my “Twentieth Century California Voting Behavior” (Ph.D. thesis, University of 
California, Berkeley, 1955) for a detailed analysis and documentation of this. 

* Loc. cit. 
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E HAVE HEARD a great deal about the incipient decline of 
\ / legislative bodies in the modern world and about the shift of 


governmental power to institutions that once consistently de- 
ferred to the wishes and whims of popular assemblies. Perhaps it would be 
a good idea, before turning our glances away from the legislative process 
and moving our full forces into the virgin terrain of administrative behavior, 
diplomatic decision-making, and mass voter psychology, to reappraise the 
value to political science of studying the behavior of legislatures. 

It is not possible, of course, to develop a complete list of the uses to which 
analyses of voting behavior can be put. As our knowledge of the political 
process becomes more advanced and possibly more systematic, the scope 
and value of this method of proceeding will emerge more clearly. For the 
moment, we can say that there are at least six important ways in which 
voting behavior data are useful in the study of larger questions. 

First, voting decisions reveal not only the major policies that are initi- 
ated, shaped, and ratified by the legislative branch of government, but they 
also serve to indicate the scope of agreement on the viewpoints that under- 
lie them. The kind of questions that are carried to a vote (and the sort of 
things that aren’t), the evidences of support and opposition, and the degree 
of acquiescence in the results of the vote are often useful gauges of the level 
of consensus among major groups in the political community. They may 
also aid us in determining the role and limits of opposition within the 
framework of the political culture. Second, voting records are compiled and 
publicized in such a way as to give individual voters and, especially, 
interested groups, necessary information on which to judge their elected 
representatives. The box scores kept by labor unions, Chambers of Com- 
merce, and the League of Women Voters are familiar to every student of 
politics. Third, this sort of material provides valuable evidence of the degree 
and type of interaction between the legislative and executive offices of state, 
in Parliamentary as well as Presidential systems. Fourth, the power and 
role of a nation’s political parties are revealed in manifold ways by examin- 
ing trends in legislative roll calls. To cite just one example, proponents of 
“party government” rely extensively on the “Party Unity Scoreboard” kept 
by Congressional Quarterly statisticians in order to diagnose and prescribe 
for the alleged irresponsibility of the traditional American party system. 





* Originally presented as a paper at the 53rd Annua! Meeting of the American Political 
Science Association in New York, September, 1957. 
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Along the same lines there is the use of voting behavior data to ascertain 
the nature and effectiveness of political leadership. Often in such inquiries 
the evidence is indirect, and numerous inferences must be made and addi- 
tional factors examined. Nevertheless, revealing data have been acquired 
concerning the concentration, diffusion, or limitation of both legislative and 
executive leadership on the basis of the examination of this behavior. The 
commonly mixed fate of American presidential programs and the relatively 
smooth course of British executive policies are examples from rather dif- 
ferent points on the continuum. Fifth, attempts to classify public figures as 
liberals, conservatives, fence-sitters, civil liberties champions, property rights 
enthusiasts, nationalizers, states’ righters, isolationists, and the myriad of 
other pigeonholes into which we seemingly must sort our politicians, de- 
pend to a great extent upon the results of legislative voting. In such cases 
there is usually the problem of definition, and in many instances it is not 
clear whether the final tag depends upon some kind of operational induc- 
tion or an a priori formula. Sixth and last, the pattern of legislative voting 
can furnish evidence for assessing the influence of forces that enter into 
policy decisions, sometimes in a causal, often in a correlative, manner. 
Over the years there have been developed various methods by which the 
role of factors such as commitment to political party, constituency interests, 
electoral fears, pressure groups, and vaguer concepts such as “inde- 
pendence” and “conscience” can be identified and even measured. 

This brief survey is intended to indicate that in recent years political 
scientists have come to regard voting history as one source of hypotheses 
and data for insight into larger problems of politics. It is presented not 
as a guide for analysis in a specific country, but as a distillation of important 
questions raised in various national settings. Obviously the use of this ma- 
terial depends greatly upon the ideological and institutional climate in 
which a particular legislature operates. One of the tasks of comparative 
government as a discipline is to detect and explain similarities and differ- 
ences in the significance of legislative voting in a number of national set- 
tings. Certain political and governmental situations permit the use of a 
variety of analytical techniques; others by their natures offer more limited 
areas for study. It would seem that the lodes are richest where two condi- 
tions exist: (1) the presence in the legislature of more than two major 
political parties, no one of which with a clear majority over a period of 
time; and (2) the absence of strongly disciplined, cohesive parties. When 
either or both of these situations obtain, a wide range of tantalizing ques- 
tions can be asked and occasionally answered. To mention several examples, 
the behavior of legislators in a fragmented power setting provides data on 
the composition and significance of shifting majorities and minorities, on 
the circumstances in which power can be most effectively mobilized, and on 
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the forces that define the boundaries of policy agreement. One need go no 
further than a perusal of the table of contents of Julius Turner’s Parry and 
Constituency: Pressure on Congress to see the opportunities provided by the 
traditional cleavages that affect American legislative behavior. 

A more difficult problem arises when a country is seen to have both a 
fairly established two-party system and highly disciplined political parties. 
Such is the case of modern Great Britain. One is tempted in such circum- 
stances to despair of arriving at meaningful generalizations about the struc- 
ture of British politics on the basis of the seemingly automatic, cut-and-dried, 
uninteresting votes of the House of Commons. Admittedly the limita- 
tions are numerous. On many of the big issues data taken from the voting 
record of the Commons are indeed less fruitful than materials mined from 
the Congressional Record or the Journal Officiel of the French Parliament. 
Nevertheless, it is the contention of this paper that the concept of legislative 
voting behavior, conceived in broader terms than the mere microscopic 
investigation of who went into which of the division lobbies, has a valuable 
role to play in the study of British parliamentary politics. What matters 
here is to ask the right questions and to look in the right places. 


I 

The history of parliamentary voting behavior provides one gauge of the 
changing locus of English political power. Among the numerous changes 
that can be documented by utilizing vote patterns, two are of special sig- 
nificance in understanding the character of present-day British politics — 
the growth of the concept of the Opposition as essential to the effective 
working of parliamentary government and the increased incidence of the 
disciplined vote. 

But before taking up historical and statistical evidence for these asser- 
tions, it is necessary to set out what seems to be the underlying theme of 
modern British government. That is the primacy of party. A noted parlia- 
mentarian, L. S. Amery, has insisted that the key to British constitutional 
growth lies in “the interaction between the Crown, i.e., the central govern- 
ing, directing, and initiating element in the national life, and the nation in 
its various ‘estates,’ i.e., classes and communities, as the guardian of its 
written and unwritten laws and customs.”? If we can assume that such a 
parley is the essence of the system, we find that it has been fitted to the 
requirements of democracy chiefly by the device of party. In a national 
culture that has rejected both the claims of absolute aristocracy and those 
of political individualism, the parliamentarianism of the Old Tories and 
Whigs as well as the direct democracy of early Radical theorists, the gap 
has been filled by strong democratic parties rooted in the various “estates” 





* Thoughts on the Constitution (London: Oxford University Press, 1947), p. 4. 
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and pledged to enforce party government. It is the omnipresence of 
party that lends to the act of voting in Parliament a special cast. Although 
it falls short of making a complete sweep, and despite the fact that it has 
its detractors, the authority of party has now been accepted by the bulk of 
Britain’s political class as a good and inevitable thing. 

From this point of view the forces that served to change most the char- 
acter of parliamentary voting over the past hundred years were the growth 
in the size and complexity of government (with the concomitant increase in 
the power of the Cabinet), the impact of suffrage reform on party structure, 
and the advent of the Labour party. Of the first of these very little need be 
said, for it is a well-known phenomenon in almost all technologically ad- 
vanced nations. The other two hold greater interest for the analyst of vot- 
ing behavior. The effect of electoral reform on this question was not 
immediately apparent to observers of nineteenth-century British politics be- 
cause it coincided with the breakdown and regrouping of historic parties 
and an interlude of legislative supremacy over the executive. It is, in fact, 
the nineteenth-century party fluidity and rank-and-file M.P. independence 
that continues to hold great appeal for critics of the modern temper of 
Parliament such as Lord Campion and Christopher Hollis.2 That this con- 
dition was to be relatively short-lived became clear when, as a by-product 
of the great electoral reform acts of the day there came into existence regis- 
tration societies, constituency associations, the political Pall Mall clubs, and 
central party agents — the rudiments of modern party organization such as 
achieved national fame in the Birmingham Radical Caucus of 1868. The 
registration clauses of the 1832 Act, as Norman Gash has pointed out, 
unexpectedly provided “the greatest single stimulus to the organization of 
the electorate for party purposes that had so far been created by law.” * 
Not coincidentally, the general election of 1841 was the first example of a 
government, previously in control of a Commons majority, suffering defeat 
at the hands of a disciplined opposition organized for electoral purposes. 
This movement was accelerated by the further extension of the franchise 
brought about by the 1867 and 1884 Acts. Henceforth, neither individual 
M.P.’s nor their constituency backers were able to cope with the increased 
costs and added work of campaigning. This necessitated the organization 
of the parties along national lines and the establishment of a central organ 
to aid candidates and constituencies. With such central organization came 
a larger measure of control over successful candidates and a concomitant 
increase of the disciplinary powers of both Cabinet and Opposition Front 
Bench. 





*See Lord Campion’s introductory essay in the volume he edited, Parliament: A Survey 
(London: Macmillan, 1952), pp. 9-36, and Christopher Hollis’ views in Can Parlia 
ment Survive? (London: Hollis & Carter, 1949). 


* Politics in the Age of Peel (London: Longmans, Green, 1953), p. xiii. 
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Parties as we know them today may still have been weak, but they were 
rapidly being tightened up under the stimulus of extra-parliamentary organ- 
ization and the pressure of a nascent public opinion that had begun to look 
for clean battle lines drawn between Government and Opposition. If these 
developments served to weaken the domination of the cabals of notables 
by creating a new kind of leadership rooted in mass organizations as well as 
within Parliament, they also strengthened the total hold of party on the 
governmental process by making possible the presentation to the electorate 
of two rival teams, one of which was to be given a clear mandate to govern, 
the other a clear mandate to oppose. Thus the growth of the electorate 
pulled partisans closer to their central organizations, which in turn bolstered 
both the power of the Ministry and the importance of an organized Opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons. 

Corroboration for these statements can be found in the voting records 
of the time. No more thorough source for the nineteenth century exists 
than A. Lawrence Lowell’s statistical monograph, “The Influence of Party 
Upon Legislation in England and America.” * Lowell’s sample consisted of 
the controversial votes taken in seven Parliamentary sessions, spaced about 
a decade apart (1836, 1850, 1861, 1871, 1881, 1894, and 1899). For analysis 
he relied on what he called the party vote, which was arbitrarily defined as 


one in which more than nine-tenths of those of its members who voted were on the same 
side of the question; a non-party vote as one in which one-tenth or more of the members 
are found on each side — that is a vote where at least one-tenth of the voting members of 
the party split off from the rest. 

The party picture during the reign of Victoria can be charted from 
Lowell’s statistics. In 1836 the proportion of divisions where both parties 
cast party votes on opposite sides was 22.65 per cent. This diminished in 
1850 to 15.89 per cent and dipped to its lowest (in this sample) in 1860 to 
6.22 per cent. The curve began to rise in 1871 (35.16 per cent), ascended to 
46.73 per cent in 1881, and in 1894 it reached 76.03 per cent, falling slightly 
in 1899 to 68.95 per cent.* More recent analyses show that had Lowell 
used other methods — taking the median percentages, for instance, or 
lowering his arbitrary dividing line to 80 per cent — the degree of cohesion 
would have appeared greater and the fluctuations between decades less 
pronounced. For example, Lowell found 25 per cent party voting for the 
Liberal party in 1860 and 76 per cent in 1899. Russell Jones’s use of the 
median percentage of Liberals voting on one side for 1860 was 82.8; for 
1899, 98.2.7 





* Published in the Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the Year 1901 
(Washington, 1902), pp. 321-542. 
* Ibid., p. 323. 
* Ibid., pp. 326-27. 
* Lowell, op. cit., p. 329, and Russell Jones, “Party Voting Behavior in the English House of 


Commons” (Master's thesis, University of f Chicago, 1933), p. 4. The latter both carries 
forward and refines Lowell's original concepts. 
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The change in the amount of party voting and the movement toward 
party cohesion is further evidenced by the rise and fall of the number of 
defeats Governments suffered in different sessions of Parliament. This was, 
of course, before the tradition that a Parliamentary defeat usually required 
a dissolution had become established. In 1836 the Government suffered 
only one defeat, in 1850 twelve defeats, in 1860 seven, in 1871 nine, in 1881 
three, in 1894 one, and in 1899 none. The history of this period substanti- 
ates the claim that the incidence of defeat varies inversely with the power 
that the Government Front Bench can exert on its party. One sees this in 
the extent to which members of the party in power voted against their 
own ministers. A majority of the party in power did so four times in 1836, 
twelve times in 1850, three times in 1860 (and was evenly divided another 
three times), eight times in 1871, twice in 1881, twice in 1894, and not at 
all in 1899.° Thus in mid-century it was not uncommon for a cabinet to be 
snatched from the jaws of defeat at the hands of its own supporters, 
a l’Americain, by the votes of the Gentlemen Opposite. By the turn of the 
century this fluidity had almost totally disappeared; later it was to re- 
appear in coalition years, but only in a limited form. 

These figures reveal several important characteristics of the politics 
of the Victorian Age. First, they show the extent of voting independence 
that M.P.’s had during periods of party realignment, while at the same time 
they indicate a secular trend toward increased cohesion. The looseness of 
party influence can be exaggerated, as Lowell’s statistics indicate, but it can- 
not be denied that by modern standards it was a significant feature of 
Parliamentary politics prior to 1880. Second, the figures reveal not only a 
strengthening of the power of the Government over its own party sup- 
porters, but a tightening of the solidarity of the opposition party or parties 
and a widening of a gap between Government and Opposition as well. Al- 
though Lowell did not undertake to do it, he might have obtained more 
revealing data by using, in addition to an index of party cohesion, coeffi- 
cients of likeness to gauge this development. That he was aware of the 
relationship between party cohesion and the power of the opposition is 
apparent in his statement: “As it takes two to make a quarrel, so no party 
can be maintained in fighting discipline unless it has another party to fight 
with, strong enough to be a serious menace to its tenure of power.” ® 

If the nineteenth century need to satisfy the claims of both govern- 
ment and emerging democracy accelerated the power of the Cabinet on 
the one hand and mass party organization on the other, the continued need 
to resolve these claims in the twentieth century centered on the growth of 
an institution that postdated the age of Disraeli and Gladstone, Joseph 





* Lowell, op. cit., pp. 328. 
* Ibid., p. 331. 
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Chamberlain and Randolph Churchill — the Labour party. The essential 
character and history of the rise of working-class politics have been set 
down in numerous places and need not detain us here. Several character- 
istics of the party are of direct concern to this analysis, however, and merit 
brief notice. 

First, the Labour party, although it parted company with militant Marx- 
ism quite early in the game, nevertheless accepted the class basis of politics 
and rejected much of the individualism of the nineteenth-century Radical. 
As a class party, it was less likely to tolerate the loosely organized Parlia- 
mentary politics of the mid-1800’s. The legacies of trade-union solidarity in 
industrial struggles, the abhorrence of the sin of “dual unionism,” and the 
Marxian premise of class warfare were all influential in shaping the strong 
cohesion that has characterized the voting behavior of Labour Members of 
Parliament. As Leon Epstein has pointed out, not only are there limits to 
discipline within the party (especially when dissident elements are numeri- 
cally strong); there are also important atmospheric factors — for example, 
the imperatives of the Parliamentary system, the relative absence of centri- 
fugal forces in British Government, the heightened sense of class identifica- 
tion and class loyalty — that make its invocation seldom necessary.”® Thus 
the Labour party from its formative years onward has been able to use the 
carrot of class loyalty as well as the stick of excommunication to command 
obedience from its Parliamentary troops. Second, the Labour party has con- 
tinued to hold the view (however modified in practice) that it is a program- 
matic party, that is, that it possesses not only a rational philosophy of life 
but also a definite program that it — through its chosen leadership — will 
be able to put into effect with the mandate of the electorate. Surely this 
implies a view of Parliament that would have displeased nineteenth-century 
politicians: namely, that what goes on in the House of Commons is less the 
hammering out of public policy on the anvil of compromise between indi- 
vidual representacives and more the legitimatizing of the party's pre- 
announced progran: (when Labour is in power) or the exposure of the 
governing party’s failures (when Labour is in opposition). Such a theory 
provides relatively little scope for the power and influence of the rank-and- 
file labor M.P. Third, it should be recalled that the party had its beginning 
outside of, rather than inside, Parliament. The fact that the Parliamentary 
party has always been hooked into extraparliamentary organizations has 
meant, first, that the bureaucratization of many of the party’s activities was 
fairly easily achieved and, second, that the question was bound to be raised 
from time to time as to who was calling the tune to which the Labour big 
battalions marched through the lobbies. The importance of this latter rela- 


* Leon D. Epstein, “The Cohesion of British Parliamentary Parties,” American Political 
Science Review, L (June, 1956), 360-77. 
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tionship will be discussed below. Lastly, the very success of the Labour 
party induced its rivals to emulate it. Both the Conservative and Liberal 
parties, to different degrees, have adopted not only some of the ideas of 
Labour but a remarkable number of its practices, especially those that have 
centralized decision-making in the national leadership and diminished the 
size of the floating vote in the Commons. It is not surprising that the party 
most devoted to individualism and least attached to the concept of a com- 
munity made up of “estates,” the Liberal party, has come out a poor third 
in the politics of the Age of Collectivism.™* 

In order to assess the impact of the Labour party on Parliamentary 
voting, two periods will be examined briefly: the middle twenties and the 
decade following 1945. The 1924-28 period was chosen for special emphasis 
for several reasons. First, these were the years in which the party moved 
from minority- to major-party status, from being a segment of the opposition 
to occupying the seat of government. Second, the period holds special 
interest because it witnessed the fast decline of a great nineteenth-century 
party, the Liberals. Third —a practical consideration — we possess more 
refined statistical data on this era than on any other since the turn of the 
century.’? The aim here is to illustrate how voting behavior analysis over 
time can be used to test generalizations about the changing character of 
legislative power. 

During the 1924-28 period (which can be divided into two parts, the 
short-lived minority Labour Government of 1924 and the subsequent years 
of Conservative rule), one of the most important developments was the 
tightening of party cohesion in two of the parties— Conservative and 
Labour — and a weakening of unity in a third, the Liberals. The following 
table, which is based on Lowell’s method of determining party votes, com- 
pares the voting-behavior of these years with nineteenth-century data. 


Taste I 


Percentaces oF Party Vore ror THE THREE Major Parties tn 1924 ann 1924-28 
COMPARED WITH THE PERCENTAGES FOR THE CONSERVATIVES AND LIBERALS 
OF THE Periop oF 1836-99. 


Party 1836 1850 1860 1871 1881 1894 1899 1924 1924-28 
BN OT. Ri 40 37 25 55 66 81 76 62 49.3 
Conservative ...... 56 45 31 61 71 91 91 77 96.6 
EE 3 ao 4 vans soe aes Ke act va aes Dvish 83 97.3 


These figures, while they indicate a steady advance since 1860 in the 
cohesion of the “parties of social class,” are in a sense misleading because 





" This is not to imply that this was the major reason for the decline of the Liberal party, 
er. 


™ The figures for the 1924-28 period that follow are from the Jones work cited in footnote 

7. The use of coefficients of cohesion and indexes of party similarity was developed 

by Stuart A. Rice in his Farmers and Workers in American Politics (New York: 

aa Tress, 1924) and Quantitative Methods in Politics (New York: 
rofts, b 
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they do not show the real effect of party discipline. This can be seen if we 
look at the difference between voting behavior in cases in which party whips 
served as tellers and those in which they did not. This is especially im- 
portant in explaining the seemingly low Conservative cohesion in 1924. 
The peculiar position of Conservatives in a Parliament led by a Minority 
Labout Government pledged not to carry out its socialist program made it 
possible and often necessary for the Conservative leadership to use the whip 
sparingly. In the forty-one divisions in which party whips were appointed 
tellers, the average cohesion of Conservatives was 98.9. When they did not 
serve as tellers, the average cohesion fell to 82.8. Thus it can be seen that 
by the mid-1920’s party discipline on the Conservative side, as with Labour, 
had become notably effective. 

At the same time the lines between the parties were hardened. This 
was perhaps bound to occur as the Labour battalions assumed something 
greater than nuisance proportions. If we take the period of Conservative 
rule and look for the incidence of votes in which both Labourites and Con- 
servatives lined up together (the coefficient of likeness), we find it to be 
only 2.9 for 1924-28. In fact (according to Jones’s compilations), it was 
0 in 1,535 divisions — 80.7 per cent of all the divisions during this period. 
The following table, again comparing these years with Lowell’s findings, is 
illustrative of this trend. 

Taste I 


LrseraL—ConsERVATIVE COEFFICIENTS OF Likeness 1836-99 ComPARED WITH 
Lasour—CONSERVATIVE COEFFICIENTS oF LikENESS For 1924-28. 


Party 1836 1850 1860 1871 1881 1894 1899 1924-28 


Liberal-Conservative ... 44.8 49.8 60.9 35.3 36.6 14.5 13.7 29.4 
Labour—Conservative .... .. ee 2.9 


Voting analysis is also helpful in telling us how various parties have 
reacted under changed political circumstances. Data from the period under 
consideration point up a marked change in the climate within the Labour 
party when it was the Government in 1924 and when subsequently it as 
sumed its more familiar role as His Majesty’s Opposition. Taking the arith- 
metic mean as a measure of Labour cohesion in 200 divisions in 1924 and in 
1924-28, we find that it rose nearly ten points as the party fell from power 
— from 89.1 in 1924 to 98.3 in 1924-28. The reasons are not difficult to 
find. We have already mentioned the difficulty of cohesion in a minority 
government dependent upon parties other than its own. In addition, the fact 
that the MacDonald Government suffered ten parliamentary defeats with 
no resulting dissolution also tended to weaken the hold of the leadership 
over back benchers, much in the same way in which Cabinet control is 
undercut in France. In contrast to its record in office, the Labour party’s 
average cohesion under the succeeding Baldwin Government was, in those 
cases where whips served as tellers, 99.8 in 1925, 99.9 in 1926, 99.9 in 1927, 
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and (again) 99.9 in 1928. Even when the whips were removed the average 
remained high — an over-all figure of 92.0 for these years. Undoubtedly 
part of this can be explained by the somewhat unsettled party situation of 
the twenties and by the difficulty of the choices posed for all sides by the 
experiment with coalition government. But when considered in the light 
of the nineteenth-century pattern these data are witness to a steady trend 
toward more tightly disciplined parties and the intensification of the party 
struggle. They also indicate a reduction in the availability of data required 
for certain kinds of voting analysis, especially that which depends upon 
evidences of instability and fluidity in the voting behavior of individual 
legislators. 

Only brief mention need be made of the situation in recent times, since 
we have numerous descriptions (although few statistical studies) of the 
almost air-tight control available to the parties’ leaders to keep their forces 
voting in solid blocs. Occasional deviations are still tolerated — especially 
on the Conservative side — but they do not weigh heavily in the total pic- 
ture. And when lapses from solidarity do occur, they are more apt to 
come through abstentions rather than votes against the party’s established 
decision. It is one of the shortcomings of traditional voting behavior analysis 
that it can do very little to measure the effect of nonvoting of this kind. 
The rarity and apparently subversive quality of desertions from party line 
voting are attested to by the publicity they seem to attract. Journalists ask 
themselves, “What went wrong?”; pundits ponder the chances of a turnover 
in leadership; and in general there are anxious reappraisals in Abbey or 
Transport House and raised eyebrows among academic observers. Rather 
than concerning ourselves about the lines along which the House of Com- 
mons currently is dividing, we have turned to the search for the reasons 
underlying the now normal party cohesion, as well as its boundaries. 

That the answer lies in the punitive aspects of party discipline is no 
longer considered an acceptable explanation. This became evident after 
1945 when the first true Labour Government proceeded to suspend the 
Parliamentary Labour Party’s Standing Orders and to rely almost exclu- 
sively on comradeship to achieve cohesion. The suspension lasted from 
1946 to 1952 — throughout Labour’s tenure in office — and the rules were 
reimposed only after fifty-seven M.P.’s abstained from voting in a party 
motion on defense policy. During this period the level of Labour unity (in 
voting, if not in debate) remained very high despite the fact that it was 
voluntary; possibly it contributed to what Herbert Morrison proudly refer- 
red to as “a happy spirit in the party.” ** Perhaps the fact that it was a 
majority Labour Government, the awareness that its majority was an over- 
whelming one, and a certain pride in feeling that, in the words of D. C. 





*In his Government and Parliament (London: Oxford University Press, 1954), p. 130. 
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Somervell, “the bouncing boy of 1906 had reached the years of discretion” 
served to bind the discrete elements of the party in a way no set of Stand- 
ing Orders could do. Factionalism certainly did not cease, but for the 
moment at least it was overwhelmed by the joy of building a new Britain 
and, where it remained, it was diverted into channels other than the divi- 
sion lobbies. The road of Labour party unity has been bumpier since 1951, 
and the strait-jackets of discipline again have been fitted and sometimes 
filled, but the general principle of bloc voting has not been repealed or 
even amended. The protests that are occasionally heard from the back 
benchers have worked no important reappraisals in this realm. 

The Conservative party’s voting pattern during this period followed 
similar and by now traditional lines. For example, it was not the threat 
of the withdrawal of votes by the Suez rebels and their temporary allies that 
toppled Eden so much as a general withdrawal of confidence that perme- 
ated Conservative (and Labour) circles to such an extent that it did not 
have to be tested in the Commons lobbies. Of greater interest, perhaps, is 
the increasing tendency for both major parties to maintain their ranks as 
solidly when in power as in opposition. The seat of actual decision-making 
may shift somewhat as a party moves from one status to the other, but its 
parliamentary voting behavior generally is no gauge of it—a problem, it 
will again be seen, for those who would attempt to measure power shifts 
within parties by making use solely of voting statistics. For the person who 
confines himself to this single frame of analysis, the rise of government 
by party machines must bring technological unemployment. 


II 

If the foregoing picture of increasing party solidarity is a correct one, 
then one is tempted to ask: what’s left for the voting analyst to do? Ad- 
mittedly much less than for his counterpart on the American or French 
scenes. Yet counsels of despair are more than a bit premature, for there 
remain fruitful areas to be mined in a way that will cast new light on the 
parliamentary process. In the remainder of this paper three such areas will 
be discussed — not in anything approaching an exhaustive manner, but in 
the hope that they will be suggestive ior research. 

One interesting, if somewhat limited, area involves those occasions in 
which a free vote (i.e., free from the discipline of party whips) is allowed. 
If such votes bespeak significant controversies, they permit us to see the 
lines along which legis'ators tend to divide when freed from the instructions 
of party. We begin to get clues as to what other influences affect legislative 
choices in the rarer moments of independence. This is noteworthy on 
occasions in which various pressure groups are able to take advantage of 
the removal of party control to press (through co-operating M.P.’s) for 
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pieces of legislation which they perhaps could not sell to the Front Bench 
leadership or to mass party organizations. In effect we may see further 
benchmarks of interest group operations besides those provided by studies 
of “interested” M.P.’s, Cabinet decision-making, and the influence of extra- 
parliamentary bodies on party caucuses.** 

Free votes can and do come on all types of bills — public, private, and 
private members’ — although they take place with regularity only on the 
latter type: Occasionally the attachment of an amendment to a Govern- 
ment bill may signal permission for a free vote, as was the case with Sydney 
Silverman’s efforts to have capital punishment abolished in 1948; or, more 
rarely (as with Silverman’s 1956 attempt to get abolition), the Government 
may decide to allow a free vote and give its facilities to a popular Private 
Member’s Bill on a subject it opposes in principle but which expresses 
majority sentiment in the House. Much more common are those free votes 
that occur on the private members’ bills that come up on a fixed number of 
Fridays during a session of Parliament. Often they serve to indicate the 
array of factional, regional, vocational, and emotional fissures in the parties 
that are so apparent in the voting records of American Congressmen. For 
example, an analysis of the behavior of Labour Members on the Sunday 
Observance Bill of 1953 — an effort to brighten the grim British Sunday — 
reveals that 22 of the 54 Members for the London area voted for the second 
reading of the bill, as compared with only 2 of the 116 Labour Members for 
Scotland, Wales, Lancashire, and Durham, traditional seats of Sabbatarian- 
ism. On the other hand, there is no evidence to suggest that Labourites with 
small electoral majorities refused to support the bill for fear of alienating a 
segment of their constituency followers.**> These two observations would 
seem to indicate that although Labour politicians were not particularly fear- 
ful of losing a few “floating votes” on this issue, they did avoid undertaking 
an action on personal principles or for fear of alienating the solid mass of 
their home support. 

There are some difficulties involved in the use of free votes as indexes 
of legislative attitudes or pressures. Among them are the small number of 
bills involved (an average of only eighteen per session in the 1950-54 peri- 
od), the relatively small number of M.P.’s who usually vote in these divi- 
sions, and the fact that the great mass of these bills are neither important 
nor controversial. In fact, the latter qualities are almost required in a Pri- 
vate Member’s Bill if it is to get the blessing of the House of Commons 
“The resort to a Private Member’s Bill may indicate that an interest group has failed in 

the more usual and effective forms of pressure, such as ministerial consultation. For 


an elaboration of this point see J. D. Stewart, Brith Pressure Grow : Their Role in 
—- to the House of Commons (London: Oxford University 1958), pp 





=P. A. ogee “Free Votes in the House of Commons,” Durham University Journal, 
XLV (1952-53), 112-13. 
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leadership. The number of obstacles to the passage of one of these bills is 
great under ordinary circumstances; if it is opposed by the Government, 
the obstacles can be made even greater. On the whole, the types most likely 
to win approval deal with moral and social betterment (reforms in areas 
such as drinking, gambling, and Sabbath-breaking), the welfare of animals 
(a matter of considerable and often comic concern in Britain), the laws of 
domestic relationships (such as Sir A. P. Herbert’s Matrimonial Causes Act 
of 1937), the penal system, and regulation of professions. The less contro- 
versial the bill, the greater its support by the Government, the simpler its 
concepts and phraseology, and the less connected with monetary consider- 
ations it is, the greater are its chances of passage. 

Probably more important in explaining the decline of the free vote in 
Parliament today than the shortage of time and the numerous procedural 
hurdles is the belief that the idea of a free vote conflicts with established 
notions of executive responsibility and party government. An English 
political scientist puts this view succinctly: 

We have moved so far, in Britain at any rate, from the principle of the separation of the 


legislative and executive powers, that there is a widely held supposition . . . that the 
Government of the day, Because it will be responsible for administering any new Act of 
Parliament, ought not to take for siento tae Gan Ginteak te eee 


sas tee desided to thant. obverse side of this argument is that it is wrong for 
individual Members of Parliament, as individuals, to introduce measures for the adminis- 
snenien of witichs Ghee eal Geneuadines ieee ven: aenandelaitie: 

Strong advocates of Cabinet responsibility thus are chary of extending the 
free vote even to important Private Members’ business, just as they are 
unwilling to permit abstinence from party voting except — in the case of the 
Labour party — on “matters of deeply held personal conscientious convic- 
tion,” usually quite narrowly defined.’ 

The difficulties posed by a Government’s permitting a free vote on a 
public bill of some importance may be illustrated by the case of the 
Criminal Justice Bill of 1948. To this omnibus legal reform measure a 
private Labour member, Sydney Silverman, proposed to add a clause 
abolishing capital punishment in all cases. It was opposed by the Home 
Secretary, but the Labour Government agreed to allow a free vote on the 
clause. It passed, 245 to 222. This decision, if carried through to law, 
would have made the Home Secretary responsible for the enforcement of 
actions he had opposed. But at the same time, by permitting a free vote, 
he and the Government seemed to have indicated that they were willing 
to abide by the decision of the House. The dilemma was not even resolved 
when the Silverman clause was rejected by the House of Lords. Very likely 
the Government would have preferred to go along with the Lords’ decision; 
ats 4 Seeeemneeen erin, (London: Routledge, 
"For a fie 8 statement of this position, see Morrison, op. cit., pp. 162-64. 
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to do so, however, would have been to repudiate its pledge to accept the 
results of the free vote. So it tried to squirm out by devising a compromise 
bill, watering down the Silverman proposals, and then putting on the 
whips at the division in the House of Commons. As expected, the revised 
clause carried, 332 to 196. But again the Lords rejected the lower house’s 
handiwork. Now late in the session, the Government was faced with the 
choice of accepting the Lords’ action on this singie clause or of risking the 
loss of the entire bill because of the shortage of time. It chose to advise the 
Commons to follow the former course, and in doing so received a majority 
of 215 to 34, with the mass of Labour voters who originally had supported 
the Silverman clause now abstaining."* 

This sequence of events, so embarrassing to the Government, shows why 
partisans of Cabinet responsibility and party control are not likely to be 
keen on permitting the free vote in the future. It also indicates the line of 
reasoning proponents of centralized party government such as Herbert Mor- 
rison are likely to take in response to the pleas of parliamentarians such as 
Ernest Davies for a broadening of private members’ powers.’® It is rooted 
in the belief that, after all, the modern British Parliament is not primarily 
a law-making but an issue-discussing body. Individual members of Parlia- 
ment thus should concern themselves less with the beginning and end of 
the process — the introduction of legislation and the final vote on it — and 
more with what goes on in between. “Parliament,” P. A. Bromhead has 
written, “is the body which discusses what the Government has done, is 
doing and intends to do, and in the process of discussion it not only forces 
the Government publicly to justify its decisions, but often succeeds in per- 
suading the Government to modify its actions or its intentions.” *° The 
analyst of voting behavior can make liberal use of the free votes that have 
taken place in the Parliaments of the past — and this is not an unimpor- 





* H.C. Debs. Vol. 444, cols. 2128-2238; Vol. 449, cols. 979-1094; Vol. 453, cols. 1411-1545; 
par a cols. 707-55. This question again raised difficulties for a Government when 
956 the House of “‘-e “W. passed on a free vote a motion calling for abolition 
of cae punishment. The Conservative Government, which had opposed the 
motion but agreed to abide by the result of the vote, rather than bring in its own 
bill, agreed to give facilities to a Private Member's Bill previously introduced by a 
Labour Member, Sydney Silverman. The bill was adopted by the Commons, but the 
Government did not stand behind the Commons decision in the House of Lords, 
which defeated the bill. Instead of pushing the Silverman bill through the Commons 
once more and invoking the Parliament Act against the Lords, the Government later in 
the year brought in its own compromise measure, which abolished capital punishment 
for only certain types of murder. Now that the issue was one of Government policy, 
Conservatives were not allowed a free vote, and the Homicide Act of 1957 was car- 
tied with the benefit of Ne eng ral Speer rrr arr HC. Debs., 
Vol. 548, cols. 2544-2664; 549, cols. 578-85; Vol. 560, cols. 1146-1261; Vol. 564, 
cols. 456-570. H.L. Debs. Vol. 198, cols. 563-678, 681-844; Vol. 202, cols. 626-42. 
"Bene Dorin BP “The Role of Private Members’ Bills,” Political Quarterly, XXVIII 
( ), . 


* Bromhead, op. cit., p. 168. 
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tant source for the discovery of trends — but he finds these sources increas- 
ingly less useful as he arrives at the modern era of party domination. 

A second area that offers opportunities for exploration is the realm of 
the non-free vote. Here attention must be paid to the substance of legis- 
lation and to what happened to it along the procedural line. Several ap- 
proaches deserve brief mention, if only to sugges. research possibilities. First, 
a study of a single session of Parliament or a series of sessions offers one way 
in which we can discover how similar or different the major political parties 
are in practice as distinct from the way they picture themselves in official 
pronouncements. In this way, for instance, evidence can be mustered to 
test the assertion that British parties have pulled toward each other and are 
becoming almost indistinct in their rush to occupy the center lane. Further- 
more, data can be gathered to verify the common view that winning control 
of Parliament gives a political party everything it needs to put its declared 
program into effect. We know that certain pledges, go neglected or undergo 
serious modification in their Parliamentary passage. What is less clear is 
whether we can generalize about the conditions under which these things 
happen. Second, along the same lines, voting results frequently are useful 
in gauging the degree to which certain kinds of policies have ceased to 
elicit partisan feeling. Not only the types of questions that are taken up and 
the extent of division on their outcome, but also those questions that are no 
longer brought into the parliamentary arena may serve as indexes of such 
things as the growth of administrative law-making and the general level 
of political consensus prevailing in the society at that point in time. (This 
approach must be handled carefully, however, because it is always possible 
that some issues are avoided not because they find unanimity but — as 
happens in France — because they are so potentially divisive as to threaten 
the life of the Government.) Another possibility for analysis exists in the 
case of the breakdown of discipline, i.c., when either Government or Op- 
position ranks are broken by defections to the rival camp or by abstentions 
from voting as the result of disagreement with the decisions of the Parlia- 
mentary party. As long as each party tolerates factions and eschews the 
dernands of “democratic centralism,” the possibility of centrifugal effects on 
voting behavior cannot be discounted. The conditions under which deser- 
tions of this sort take place, the steps taken to head them off, the impact 
they have on party leadership and rank and file, the degree to which they 
reveal the power of a force other than party loyalty — all these questions, 
when they can be pursued, point up important aspects of the ever chang- 
ing, often unpredictable, quality of Parliamentary politics in Britain. 

The third question concerning Parliamentary behavior is in many ways 
the most important and the most difficult to get at. Briefly it is this: If the 
heart of legislative decision-making has shifted away from the formal 
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mechanisms of debate and division, where does it really lie? To find the 
answer to this question requires that we discover the way in which power 
is distributed within the major political parties. Rather than taking the 
discussion out of the Parliamentary arena altogether, this mode of analysis 
leads us to attempt to measure the impact of the parliamentary system on 
the corporate life of British parties. Notable strides in this direction have 
recently been taken by students of British government, notably Robert 
McKenzie,”* but large areas of ignorance and fallacy remain. Again, a few 
illustrations may suffice to indicate research possibilities — and difficulties. 

We know, for example, that each party’s stand on the important pieces 
of legislation of the day is laid down at, or emerges from, periodical private 
meetings of the M.P.’s who have taken the whip of that party. The Parlia- 
mentary Labour party, made up of both Front and back-benchers, usually 
caucuses twice a week when the party is out of power, less frequently when 
Labour is the Government. The Conservative party in Parliament is less 
united in organization: normally its Front Bench and its back-benchers’ 
organization, the 1922 Committee, hold separate meetings, and it is generally 
thought that the latter proposes no resolutions and takes no formal votes, 
but is instead a wholly informal gathering at which the line drafted by the 
party’s Leader is communicated to the rank and file and their responses are 
in turn conveyed to the leadership by the whips. We know now that 
the differences between the two types of caucuses have been grossly exag- 
gerated, although our knowledge of how they run and how decisions are 
arrived at is still rather sketchy. Evidence shows that factionalism, carried 
even to the point of open rebellion against the Leader, has not been un- 
known within the Conservative party, and we are aware of cases in which 
Labour back-benchers have either defeated the party’s executive or threat- 
ened it so powerfully as to force changes in declared policy. What we do 
not have are reliable statistics on votes taken in these caucuses, which 
means that to determine the strength and composition of party factions 
we are forced to rely on leaks to the press, utterances in and out of Com- 
mons by leading politicians, memoirs, and similar unofficial data on what 
took place behind closed doors. Such detective work may enable us to 
reconstruct in general terms the history of a crucial legislative decision; but 
it is doubtful whether it will turn up enough reliable data for a thorough- 
going statistical analysis of intraparty voting behavior. 

It is a well known fact that the legislative committees of the House of 
Commons are neither powerful nor specialized. What is less known is the 
role played by the subject matter and area groups that both parties have 
established in the postwar period. We know that these groups, which are 
made up of M.P.’s with special interest or expertise, have acted differently 





* In his remarkable study, British Political Parties (London: Heinemann, 1955). 
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when their parent party was in rather than out of office, and we surmise 
that the acceptance of modern parties of both Cabinet government and cen- 
tralized leadership places limits on the power of these groups to run against 
the grain of established policies. It is mot so clear just what roles they 
do play, especially in the area of the representation of geographic (say, by 
the Scottish and Welsh groups), vocational (by the Trade Union group of 
the Labour party), and ideological (the “Keep Left” group) interests. Per- 
haps their impact on total government policy is negligible, but can the 
same be said for their functioning as outlets for diverse and minority 
opinions within the party? 

Lately it has become popular to stress the parliamentary parties’ con- 
siderable autonomy and their freedom from the dictates of extraparlia- 
mentary organs of the party. McKenzie makes is quite plain, for example, 
that the mass organizations neither have the authority under the British 
parliamentary system to control the actions of their partisans in the House 
of Commons nor do they in practice attempt to do so.** The old shibboleth 
of the ultra-democracy of the Labour party has been destroyed by the dig- 
ging of Michels’ apostles, while bogeys raised by Churchill during the Laski 
incident have equally been laid to rest. The behavior of the Parliamentary 
Labour party in failing to vote according to the instructions of the party’s 
annual conference on the issue of German rearmament is just one of 
numerous examples that indicates the degree of freedom the parliamentary 
units have to flout the wishes of their organized mass following.** But after 
all this has been said, the question of the relationshp between legisiative 
behavior and outside interests still remains open. This relationship is 
neither so firmly defined by tradition nor so completely stable that it need 
not be re-examined by scholars from time to time, especially in periods of 
crisis for party leadership and when power shifts take place among the 
vocational and ideological groups that tend to exist in equilibrium as part 
of the mass organization. It should not be forgotten that many times these 
mass organizations perform a social integrating function by serving as 
channels through which interest groups can bring their views to the atten- 
tion of the parliamentary leadership. Recent research into the relation- 
ship between pressure groups and Parliament has begun to explore these 


questions.** 





= McKenzie, op. cit., pp. 581-86. For a more concise statement of this view, see Leon D. 
Epstein, “British Mass Parties in Comparison with American Parties,” Political Science 
Quarterly, LXXI (1956), 97-125. 

= A good statement of this incident is found in a section of a pamphlet of Manchester 
Guardian articles by Mark Arnold—Foster, The Future of Labour: A Stocktaking (Man- 
chester, 1955), pp: 10-12. 

* See Stewart, op. cit.; S. E, Finer, Anonymous Empire: A Study of the Lobby in Great 
Britain (London: Pall Mall = 1958); Samuel H. Beer, “Representation of Interests 
in British Government,” American Political Science Review, Li (September, 1957), 

613-50; and an entire number of the Political Quarterly (January-March, 1958) 

devoted to pressure groups. 
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It might be objected that these suggestions carry us quite far afield from 
the study of legislative voting behavios as usually understood. True enough. 
But it should be remembered that this kind of study is limited by first, 
the availability of useful materials and second, the power structure of the 
institution that we focus on. Within the framework of analysis outlined 
above the key questions can be answered only if we move out of the some- 
what unreal confines of formal parliamentary voting and into the realm of 
party decision-making. “Move out” may be a misleading command; what is 
really being called for is greater attention to the interaction of the behavior 
patterns of Parliament and party. 

This essay opened with an attempt to classify some uses to which legis- 
lative voting analysis might be put in developing a more systematic political 
science. We can now draw up a tentative balance sheet for the study of the 
British House of Commons. First, we have seen that fairly direct uses can 
be made of data on three questions —on the degree of party agreement 
on policies and the amount of consensus that underlies it, on the power and 
role of political parties in the governmental process, and on the extent 
of interaction between the groups vested with legislative and executive 
duties. In the remaining three areas that were listed — analysis of the per- 
formance of individual legislators, classification of legislators into categories 
such as civil libertarians and isolationists, and assessment of the influence 
of non-party forces such as regionalism, urban-rural background, and con- 
stituency interest — voting behavior data are less helpful. If they are to be 
of any help at all in the determination of rules governing political actions, 
they must be supplemented by information drawn from wider aspects of the 
legislative process, such things as performance in debates, question time, 
and party councils. Put differently, there remain many important areas 
of inquiry for which the results of voting analysis are valuable and merit 
continued attention; but for maximum effectiveness these findings must be 
combined with the results of parallel attempts to fathom the mysteries of 
the distribution of power within and between the two major political 
parties.”® 





* This paper has been confined to the House of Commons. There are occasions, however, 
when the voting behavior of the House of Lords assumes considerable importance 
and the role of the upper chamber should not be neglected, even today. P. A. Brom- 
head’s recent study, The House of Lords and Contemporary Politics 1911-1957 (Lon- 
don: Routledge, 1958) contains some noteworthy analyses of voting in the Lords. 
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from 1884 until 1920 has been substantially covered in past publica- 

tions and academic studies. However, only slight mention has been 
made about the Society’s influence upon the Labour party after 1920. In the 
present study major attention is given to the nature of the Society and its 
connections with the Labour party, the Parliamentezy Labour party, and the 
Labour Governments during the past four decades. The Society’s objec- 
tives, activities, and policies towards political action from 1884 will also 
be presented to provide a background for discussion. The influence of the 
Society, not that of individual Fabians, will be emphasized. 


T ROLE OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY in British political life 


OBJECTIVES AND SoME ACTIVITIES OF THE FABIAN SociETY 


The pitiful conditions of many workers in the 1880’s and the concen- 
tration of wealth in the hands of a few were stimuli that helped create the 
Fabian Society. Some members of the Fellowship of the New Life, a group 
begun in October, 1883, for the discussion of moral questions, also wanted 
to examine economic problems. Thus, in January, 1884, they formed the 
Fabian Society' to study conditions of poverty and to make suggestions for 





* The comments and suggestions of officers and members of the Fabian Society and the 
Labour party have been of great assistance in this study. The author is indebted to 
G. D. H. Cole, Chichele Professor of Social and Political Theory, Oxford University, 
for his kindness in permitting the use of his personal library; and for helpful advice 
the author wishes to express aetna to, among Colin Director 
of the Agricultural Economics Research Institute, Oxford; Henry Pelling, Reader in 
Modern History at Queens ar Cxford; and R. T. McKenzie, Lecturer in 
Sociology at the London School of Economics. 


‘ Published works about the Fabian Society by Society members include: Edward R. Pease, 
The History of the Fabian Sociery (2d ed.; London: Allen & Unwin, 1925); G. 
Bernard Shaw, The Fabian Society (London: Fabian Society, 1892), Tract No. 41; 
Margaret Cole, “The Fabian Society,” Political Quarterly, XV (uly, 1944), 245-56; 
G. D. eI aly ag pe Past and Present (rev. ed.; London: Fabian Publi- 
cations, 1952), Tract No. 258; and Margaret Cole, “The Story of the Society,” Fabian 
Journal, XII (April, 1954), 4-10. 

A history of the Society to 1914 is being prepared for publication in England by 
Alan M. McBriar, History Department, University of Melbourne, Carlton, Australia. 

Some English studies of the early Fabian Society are: Desmond William Crowley, 
“The Origin of the Revolt of the British Labour Movement from Liberalism, 1875- 
1905” (Ph.D. thesis, London School of Economics, 1952); Dorothy Good, Hag eee 
and Political Origins of the Labour Party from 1884 to 1906” (Ph.D. thesis, London 
School of Economics, 1936); E. J. Hobsbawm, “Fabianism and the Fabians, 1884-1914” 
(Ph.D. thesis, Cambridge University, 1950); and Robert Dudley Howland, “Fabian 
Thought . Social Change, 1884 to 1914” (M.A. thesis, London School of Eco- 
nomics, 1 

Among studies published in other countries are: Hans Kohn, “Die Fabians,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Politik, XVIII (1929), 663-75; Edouard Pfeiffer, La Société Fabienne et 
le Mouvement Socialiste Anglais contemporain (Paris: V. Giard et E. Briére, 1911); 
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their alleviation. No scheme for the improvement of the economy was 
recommended by the Society until 1887, when the socialist objective was 
adopted. 

Despite encouragement of the expression of various opinions among 
members, the Society accepted a common program in the “Basis” of 1887 
which, except for the modification of the section on political methods and 
a few other changes in 1919, remained intact to !939.* Fabian socialism, 
as first expressed in 1887, proposed the use of existin« institutions, party 
and parliamentary machinery, for the realization of practical reforms. These 
reforms were designed to lead ultimately to the elimination of privately 
owned land and the establishment of community ownership of the means of 
production. Democratic governmental control, municipalization, and na- 
tionalization were the methods recommended for accomplishing these ends. 
The Fabians, even though mostly of the middle class, desired to educate 
all classes toward socialism through publications and lectures. The main 
concern of the Society at first was with domestic economic problems. They 
ignored trade-union affairs until the 1890's, and foreign affairs until the 
1900's. 

During the nineties municipalization was emphasized in Fabian publica- 
tions, probably because of undeveloped utilities in London. After the turn 
of the century atttention was directed to problems of national efficiency. 
The use of governmental powers was advocated, probably because of the 
Fabians’ faith in the administrative ability of the civil service.* Throughout 
the 1920’s the Fabian Society failed to create wide interest in its activities, 
although studies on local government were directed by W. A. Robson, and 
some reasearch was undertaken on national problems. During the thirties 
the Fabian Society was almost in decay. The remaining members attempted 
to revitalize the group, but had little success.* 





Edgar Reichel, Der Sozialismus der Fabier (Heidelberg: L. Schneider, 1947); and 

Sister M. Margaret Patricia McCarran, Fabianism in the Political Life of Britain, 

1919-1931 (Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1952). For a critical 

review of the latter source see Colin Clark, Tablet, CCII (June 12, 1954), p. 568-69. 

* Pease, i < cy, i), 284; and Fabian Society, Basis and Rules (London: Fabian 

), pp. 1-4, deposited in the British Library of Political Economic 

rym The program was discussed in a series of lectures given in 1888 and pub- 

lished in 1889; see G. Bernard Shaw (ed.), Fabian Essays in Socialism, 1889 (Jubilee 
ed.; London: Allen & Unwin, 1948). 

Sources about the origins of Fabian thought include: Howland, op. cit.; Hobs- 
bawm, op. cit.; and Mary Peter Mack, “The Fabians and Utilitarianism,” Journal 
of the History of Ideas, XVI (January, 1955), 76-88 

The revised “Basis” is quoted i in Pease, op. cit., Pp. 259-60. See infra. 

* Sidney Webb, Twentieth Century Politics (London: Fabian Society, 1901), Tract No. 108. 
Colin Clark stated: “Fabianism, the idea that the entire conduct of the world could be 
handed over to any upright, benevolent, humane, intelligent and cultivated Civil 
Service, was really only conceivable in a country like England, and over the period 
1880 to 1920.” Letter, June 30, 1955 

* Among sources for the activities of the early Society are: Fellowship of the New Life 
and Fabian Society, “Meeting Minutes” (October, 1883—July, 1888); Council of the 
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Between 1884 and 1889 the Fabian Society increased in membership 
from 31 to 116; in 1886 there were eight groups in the London area. Dur- 
ing the nineties emphasis was placed upon the development of provincial 
societies; however, they were soon absorbed by the newly formed Inde- 
pendent Labour party branches.* 

Although several groups from within the Society revolted against the 
policies of the organization, Webbian ideas continued to control the Execu- 
tive from the 1890's into the twentieth century. Leaders of the major re- 
volts from 1900 to 1916 were H. G. Wells, Henry Slesser, and G. D. H. 
Cole. As a result of the Wellsian proposal for additional activity in the 
provinces, national membership increased to 2,000 in 1908, and continued 
to increase until 1913. After 1916, the Society’s life was seriously affected as 
potential leaders broke away. 

During the 1920's interest in the Society declined because of a number 
of factors. The original program for reform, including municipalization and 
national efficiency, was being realized. The Society was unable to formulate 
a new program which would attract significant support. Other political 
ideas — including those of the Communist party, university studies in eco- 
nomics and sociology, the efforts of such groups as the Research Department 
of the Labour party and Political and Economic Planning (P.E.P.), and the 
publications of the New Statesman — were capturing the attention of people 
interested in reform. 

The decline in activities of the Society continued in the thirties. The 
Webbs had become discouraged with the solutions suggested by the Society. 
Some members, including Laski, expressed Marxist views and became in- 
active;* while others, including G. D. H. Cole who had rejoined in 1929, 





Fabian Parliamentary Manifesto (London: Fabian Society, 1887); Fabian 
Society, First Printed Annual (London: Fabian Society, 1889); Fabian Society, 
Fabian News, Vols. I-XLIX (1891-1938); Fabian Society, Annual Reports, Vols. VII- 
LVI (1890-1939); Fabian Society, Executive Committee, Finance and General an 
pose Committee, and Annual General Meeting, “Minute Books” (1885-1939); 
“List of Members” B > sy 1886, 1890-1919). These sources are located in the bcs at of 
the Fabian Society Office. 

Sources located at the British Library of Political and Economic Science include: 
ari ge “Special Report of the Proceedings of the 3 days’ Conference” (June 
9-11, 1886), mss.; Committee of Fabian Society, The Government Organisation of 
Sacaaael (London: George Standring, 1886); and Fabian Society, Executive 
Committee, “Report” (March, 1888). 

*For discussion of the absorption of local Fabian societies by the Independent Labour 
party see Howland, op. cit., pp. 310, 232-33. Alan M. McBriar maintained that the 
Fabians did not greatly influence the London County Council to make socialist 
reforms; the ideas for municipalization from other sources were probably more influ- 
ential, see “Sidney Webb and the L-C.C.,” im Margaret Cole (ed.), The Webbs and 
Their Works (London: Frederick Muller, 1949), pp. 75-97. 

* Laski turned toward Marxism during the thirties. At this time he asserted that the tran- 
sition to socialism would in all probability be brought about by =. revolution. 
He nevertheless acknowledged the sano & of accomplishing the transition by 
peaceful and parliamentary means. war and in 1946, he 


modified 
support of violent revolution. Harold I Ls Laski, Democracy in Crisis (Chapel Hill: 


” 
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participated actively in the efforts of the newly formed socialist research 
groups — the Society for Socialist Information and Propaganda (S.S.I.P.) 
and the New Fabian Research Bureau (N.F.R.B.). These two groups worked 
together for a few years on socialist solutions to current problems.’ After 
1933 the N.F.R.B., under the leadership of Cole and others dissociated it- 
self from S.S.LP. and continued with socialist research. 

The Fabian Society probably would have disappeared had the N.F.R.B. 
not joined ranks with it in 1939. On amalgamation, the N.F.R.B. adopted 
the name of the Fabian Society, and accepted affiliation with the Labour 
party. The Fabian Society received new leaders, and accepted the Bureau’s 
policy of having no pronouncements in the group’s name. The major effect 
upon the Society was that it became a research organization similar to the 
old Bureau. 

The “Rules” of the new Society were similar to the 1919 “Basis” except 
for two major changes.* The first was an addition to the aims providing 
for emphasis upon equality of opportunity in society. According to the 
“Rules,” the aim of the Society was “the establishment of a society in which 
equality of opportunity will be assured and the economic power and privi- 
leges of individuals and classes abolished through the collective ownership 
and democratic control of the economic resources of the community. It 
seeks to secure these ends by the methods of political democracy.” 

The second innovation provided for the policy of having no pronounce- 
ments in the Society’s name, and thus of having no collective opinion other 
than that stated in the “Rules.” In consequence, the Society as a group was 
restricted from issuing new interpretations of Fabian socialism. Individual 
views expressed in the Society largely reflected those already proclaimed 





University of North Carolina Press, 1933), pp. 36-49, 149-55, 236; Harold J. Laski, 
Reflections on the Revolution of Our Time New York: Viking Press, 1943), pp. 344- 
45, 382-85; Laski v. Newark Advertiser Co., Ltd., and Parl’xy (London: Daily Express, 
n.d., 19477), pp. 104-5; and Herbert A. Deane, The Political Ideas of Harold J. Laski 
one York: Columbia Unversity Press, 1955), 201-18, 268-85. 

Bernard Shaw’s dis:atisfaction with the parliamentary system was expressed in 
the reese to the 1931 Reprin:,” Fabian Essays in Socialism, 1889, op. cit.; see also 
Kingsley Martin, Harold Laski, (London: Victor Gollancz, 1953), pp. 88-89; and 
Archibald Henderson, George Bernard Shaw (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1956), pp. 106, 259-61, 309-23, 343-44. 

Sidney and Beatrice Webb wrote concerning their favorable impressions of the 
Russian experiment in Soviet Communism: A New Civilisation? (2 vols.; New York: 
Scribner’s, 1936): for Beatrice’s comments on Soviet communism before their Rus- 
sian trip in aes see Margaret Cole (ed.), Beatrice Webb’s Diaries, 1924-32 (London: 
Longmans, Green, 1956), pp. 305-10. 

* There was no one definition of socialism common to the eg of S.S.LP. and the 
N.F.R.B. However, in the first years of the N.F.R.B. the meaning of socialism used 
by the Bureau was interpreted in the writings of the S.S.LP.; see G. D. H. Cole, The 
Principles of Socialism (London: S.S.LP., n.d., 19327), S.S.LP. Study Guide No. 6. 
Afterwards, socialism as defined by Cole was used as a frame of reference for N.F.R.B. 
research. See the writings of E. F. M. Durbin, Hugh Dalton, and Sir Stafford Cripps 
for expressions of the right, middle, and left views of the movement. 

* Fabian Society, “Rules,” Annual Report, LXVI (1949), 15. 
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by members of the labor movement.’ The Fabians regarded their part in 
the Labour party as that of individual advisers to the party.*® 

The new Society concentrated its attention upon socialist research, and 
upon political education and propaganda which was dispersed to the local 
Fabian societies, and further spread by means of summer schools, week-end 
schools, and lectures. In 1953 the Society’s activities were being performed 
through an organizational structure consisting of the Executive Committee, 
Research Department, Colonial Bureau, International Bureau, and Local 
Societies Committee. It had also developed a permanent staff with a num- 
ber of paid workers to assist in its activities..t The Executive Committee 
maintained supervisory control over the other departments and committees. 
The Research Department had close ties with the Executive and depended 
upon it for suggestions of writers and critics for pamphlets, and for final ap- 
proval of the finished drafts. Because of financial restrictions, the Inter- 
national Bureau had not developed into a strong division; nevertheless, it has 
continued with some publications.** The Colonial Bureau, after its formation 
in 1940, depended less upon the Executive Committee than any of the 
of the finished drafts. Because of financial restrictions, the International 
other departments. Despite Society rules, the Bureau as a group made 
recommendations for particular actions on specific issues. 

The Society has continued to publish pamphlets in the “Fabian Tracts” 
and the “Research Series.” It also has issued a monthly newsletter, Fabian 
News, and a quarterly, the Fabian Journal. The International Bureau 
printed a quarterly, the Fabian International Review, from 1953 to 1956, 
and the Colonial Bureau has issued a monthly called Venture. Membership 
of the Society, after amalgamation with the N.F.R.B., was around 1,800.” 





*In 1953, every degree of socialist conviction — from Bevanite to the conservative — was 
represented. In foreign affairs the Bevanites advocated an independent course for 
Britain, and emphasized economic rather than military development. In domestic 
affairs the Bevanites generally ans @ program directed emphatically toward 
socialism, similar to the origina! collectivistic program of the early socialists. On the 
other extreme, the conservative members of the movement, e.g., Socialist Unionists, 
maintained that in foreign affairs the British should continue close connections with 
the United States. In domestic affairs they urged that only the pressing need for 
reform should be the determining factor in drawing up a labor program. For further 
discussion of the Socialist Union see infra, fn. 53 

*R. H. S. Crossman (ed.), New Fabian Essays (London: Turnstile Press, 1952), p. x. 

“In the old Society the general secretary, a part-time worker in 1890, was the first paid 
staff member and continued to be the only one for a number of years. Since 1939 
leaders on the Executive Committee have included G. D. H. Cole, Margaret Cole, 
John Parker, E. F. M. Durbin, Harold Laski, and W. A. Robson. Only Margaret Cole 
and John Parker have remained continuously active from 1939. 

* The International Bureau has recently published a book, T. E. M. McKitterick and 
Kenneth Younger (eds.), Fabian International Essays (London: Hogarth Press, 1957). 

* This membership included 1,015 from the old Society, 695 from the N.F.R.B., and 130 
joint members. For membership statistics see Fabian Society, Annual Reports, Vols. 
VII-LXXIII (1890-1956). 

According to Margaret Cole, the membership records for the Society from 1929 
to 1939 were not kept up to date. Members who did not continue their susbcriptions 
were still kept on the rolls; see Growing Up Into Revolution (London: Longmans, 
Green, 1949), p. 206. 
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The local societies began to grow during World War II, and by 1948 the 
combined national and local membership reached a new peak of 8,425. By 
1953 membership had declined to 6,644. 

The revitalization of the Society, as recommended in 1954 by the Presi- 
dent, the Chairman, and the General Secretary, would come through dis- 
cussion of and a restatement of socialist aims, and research in the fields of 
governmental planning, equality of status, amd democratic processes in 
industries.'* Underlying these recommendations was the implication that 
the Society was to be a policy-initiating group. However, the realization of 
such a function would seem to require common agreement on policies, a 
feature which was not discussed. 

After 1939 Fabianism continued to have essentially the same meaning 
as it had in 1887. However, greater regard was expressed for equality of 
opportunity. In recent years Society writers have concentrated on foreign 
affairs, decentralization of industry, and freedom with greater equality. 
This change of emphasis has resulted in part from changing social and 
political conditions. 

An analysis of its activities shows that for a number of years after 1887 
the Fabian Society performed the functions of research, socialist propa- 
ganda, and policy promotion for some political parties and institutions. Al- 
though it was declining in the twenties and thirties it continued the publica- 
tion function. After 1939, with the exception of policy promotion, all the 
functions of the original Society were continued. Individual Fabians stil! 
recommended political policies, which might appear as Fabian publications. 
The Colonial Bureau, by occasionally recommending a course of action on 
a specific issue, was the only Fabian division that continued with a form of 
group policy promotion. 


PoLicies OF THE FABIAN SoclETY TOWARD Po.rTicaL ACTION 


The Fabian Society in its first years considered two alternatives for politi- 
cal action, the merits of which were debated until 1918. The alternatives 
were between the policy of “permeation” — the strategy of spreading Fabian 
ideas to all receptive parties, leaders, and government officials, and working 
through them for reform — and the policy of supporting a socialist political 
party to the exclusion of all other parties. Even though the Society adopted 
the method of permeation in its “Basis,” Annie Besant and Hubert Bland 


* Austin Albu, “Chairman’s Message, 1954,” Fabian News, Vol. LXV (January, 1954); 
W. T. Rodgers, “Newsletter, Why I am a Fabian,” Fabian Journal, XII (April, 1954), 
2-3; G. D. H. Cole, “What Next? Anarchists or Bureaucrats?” Fabian Journal, XII 
(April, 1954), 33-34. See also “Future of the Fabian Society,” Fabian Journal, II 
(October, 1950), 19-27. 

* The problems in foreign affairs and the decentralization of industry have been mentioned 
in some lenge of the Society and in the New Fabian Essays, op. cit. For a dis- 
cussion about freedom and equality see infra, fn. 53. 
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sponsored in 1887 the short-lived Fabian Parliamentary League, which not 
only supported permeation but also recommended the future formation of 
a socialist party. 

From time to time the Society discussed the formation of a political 
party. In 1893 Shaw recommended the formation of a labor party.“* When 
the Independent Labour party (LL.P.) was created in 1893, Shaw as a 
Fabian delegate stated that the Society would co-operate with the party but 
would not be merged into the organization.'’ A similar policy was followed 
by the Society in its relations with the Labour Representation Committee 
(L.R.C.) from 1900 to 1906, and the Labour party from 1906 to 1919. 

Movements in the Society to attack permeation of all parties were 
initiated by H. G. Wells and Henry H. Slesser. In 1907 the Wellsian group 
unsuccessfully urged, among other recommendations, that the Society 
consolidate all its political efforts into the formation of a socialist political 
party.** At each Annual General Meeting from 1907 to 1911 the issue of 
how much support should be given to the Labour party was raised. R. C. K. 
Ensor, presenting the executive viewpoint to the members meeting in 1910, 
stated that the Fabian Society had never attempted to be a political party, 
and that it tolerated the Liberals and collectively supported the Labour 
party. In 1911 the Fabian Reform Group, led by Slesser, demanded that “if 
Fabians do take part in politics, they should do so only as supporters of the 
Labour Party.” After considering these views the membership adopted a 
resolution supporting the Executive.” 

The imminent change of Fabian political action from permeation of all 
parties to affiliation with the Labour party became evident in 1913. In con- 
formity with a resolution passed by the Annual General Meeting in that 
year, the Executive Committee issued a warning to all Fabian candidates 
about the “grave difficulties” arising from opposition to any candidate of the 
Labour party, LL.P., or other socialist body.*” Yet, during the next month 
the Fabian delegates to the London Labour party conference were in- 


*“To Your Tents, O Israel!” Fortnightly Review, n.s., LIV (November, cy 569-89, 
A Plan of Campaign for Labor (London: Fabian Society, 1894), Tract No 49. 

"LLP., Report of the First General Conference at Bradford (Glasgow: Lebade Literature 
Society, 1893). 

* Fabian Special Committee, “Report” (1906), in Fabian Society, “Old Py and 
Leaflets” (a folder in G. D. H. Cole’s library). Documents concerning Wells 
controversy are located in Fabian Society files, Box 5 (b). 

*“Draft Report on Fabian Policy,” located in Fabian Society, Executives “Minutes” 
(October 2 21, 1910); Fabian News, Vols. XXI, XXII (December, 1910 and was 

(November 28, 





Fabian Reform Committee, “Manifesto on Fabian Policy” 
located in Fabian Society files, Sir Henry H. Slesser, Judgment 
Hutchinson, 1941). 


* This warning was sent to D. M. Stevenson, together with a letter asking him to resign 
from the Fabian Society, because he had consented to stand as a liberal candidate in 
a three-cornered election against a Labour and a Conservative candidate. “Draft 
Letter on the Leith Election,” in Fabian Society, Executive “Minutes” (June 18, 1914). 
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structed to oppose the amendment to the Labour party rules pledging 
affiliated groups “not to allow any of their members to stand as candidates 
for any other party.” ** 

During this period Sidney Webb, who along with his wife had become 
discouraged with permeation of other parties, began to participate in Labour 
party activities, and in 1916 became a member of the National Executive.” 
By 1918 the Fabian Society almost exclusively supported Labour parlia- 
mentary candidates.** 

It was only in 1919, after the party had adopted a new constitution and 
program which had been drafted in part by Sidney Webb, that the Society 
acknowledged complete support of the party. Nevertheless, permeation of 
groups other than political parties was still advocated in the revised “Basis” 
of 1919, which asserted: “The Society is a constituent of the Labour Party 
and of the International Socialist Congress; but it takes part freely in all 
constitutional movements, social, economic and political, which can be 
guided towards its own objects.” ** 

In the twenties and thirties the Fabian Society, through affiliation, con- 
tinued formal relations with the Labour party. Despite attempts to revitalize 
Fabian research, the Society’s publications made few contributions toward 
Labour party policy. Although the N.F.R.B. had no formal contact with 
the Labour party, it supplanted Society efforts in the thirties and actively 
undertook the promotion of socialist research, which, it was hoped, would 
be adopted by the party.”* 

When the new Society was formed by amalgamation of the old group 
and the N.F.R.B., affiliation to the Labour party was acclaimed in the new 
“Rules,” which read: “The Society consists of Socialists. . . . [It] shall be 
affiliated to the Labour Party.” ** Thus, the Society was to do research as 
an independent body, but at the same time was to be affiliated to the 
Labour party. This type of relationship was maintained fairly successfully. 
Yet, in regard to membership the Society conformed to party dictates, and 
in approving Fabian publications it considered their effect upon the labor 
movement. Full membership was refused to communists and to members 
of proscribed organizations listed by the Labour party, but associate mem- 





* Ibid. (July 2, 1914). 

= He was chairman of the Labour party in 1922-23. In 1924 he withdrew from the 
competition for membership in the National Executive Committe of the party. 

*See the summary of Arthur Henderson’s speech on the new party constitution in 
Fabian News, XXIX (January, 1918), 5-6. 

* Pease, op. cit., p. 260. 

* N.F.R.B., Aims and Methods (London: N.F.R.B., n.d., 19317), in G. D. H. Cole’s library. 
See also N.F.R.B., “Minutes” (1931-35 and 1936-39), in Fabian Society Office files; 
and G. D. H. Cole “Newsletter — Remembering the New Fabian Research Bureau,” 
Fabian Journal, XIX (July, 1956), 1-5. 

* Fabian Society, Annual Report, LXVI (1949), 15. 
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bership was permitted to these persons.?7 The major purpose of the Society 
in contributing new ideas for party policy would be defeated if publications 
were restricted to conform with Labour party pronouncements. However, 
the Executive Committee would probably not publish pamphlets dealing 
with matters that would cause division within the labor movement.* 


INFLUENCE OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY UPON POLICY-MAKING WITHIN 
THE Lasour Parties, 1884-1938 


The Fabian Society did not participate in the day-to-day formation of 
policy by the Independent Labour party (1.L.P.), the Labour Representation 
Committee (L.R.C.), and the Labour party, even though the Society had 
nominal membership in and sent delegates to each group. Nevertheless, the 
Society’s interpretation of socialism was formally acceptel by the LL.P. and 
the Labour party as a basis for their programs.” 

After 1893, because the Society was attempting to influence all political 
parties, it was not concerned exclusively with the LL.P. The major Fabian 
contributions to this party were through the socialist thought of Keir 
Hardie, the support of local Fabian societies, and the efforts of George 
Bernard Shaw as a delegate to the formation conference. The Society also 
participated with the party in several projects, e.g., the formation of a Local 
Government Information Bureau in 1899 and the activities of a Joint Stand- 
ing Committee from 1911 until World War L.*° 


* Fabian Society, Executive “Minutes” (June 10, 1940); Fabian Society, Annual General Meet- 
ing “Minutes” (June 29, 1946); and “Cardiff Correspondence on the Welsh Peace Con- 
ference,” located in the Fabian Society office files (May, 1951). Cf. the Fabian Execu- 
tive instructed their delegates to vote in favor of Communist party affiliation to the 
Labour party in 1936; see Fabian Society, Executive “Minutes” (September 24, 1936). 

“ii: Bartel CURR Oe SOR Cggeel SEE te Geta See 
the publication of a pamphlet ebout the House of Lords. It requested that the Execu- 
tive maintain the Society’s policy of independent publication without consideration 
for party policy. oye Fabian Society, Annual General Meeting “Minutes” (November, 
1953); cf. “Annual General Meeting, 1953,” in Fabian News, LXIV (December, 1953), 
2. The Executive decided to 2 one in December, 1954, the pamphlet — Lord 
Chorley, Bernard Crick, and Donald Chapman, Reform of the Lords (London: Fabian 
Society, 1954), Research Series No. 1 

W. T. caren Ctinaed Reese at 0 hi Chtten Wiha villi 1953, asserted: “It 
is an error to suggest that the possible political implications of publishing a pamphlet 
have ever been a controlling factor in a decision of the Executive Committee.” In 
practice, the re of the , as part of the labor movement, does attempt to 
act responsibly, and would not a pamphlet that would divide the Labour 
party on the basis of personalities, or affect the political chances of the labor move- 
ment. W. T. Rodgers, letter, October 29, 1954; interview, January, 1956. 

* The L.R.C. only accepted a broad socialist objective. When the Social Democratic 
Federation’s amendment to the resolution for a socialist objective failed in 1901, it 





left the L.R.C. 

* Pease, op. cit., pp. 101-3, 206-7; yar The Origins of the Labour Parry, 1880- 
1900 (London: Macmillan, 1954), pp. , 197-98. 

Te enaharel deat edieied tee spor:sorship of educational classes, 

and co-operation with the National Committee for Prevention of Destitution. In 1913 
a Socialist Unity Conference set up a Committee to make arrangements for lectures. 
The Fabian Society left this Committee in 1916. Sources on the United Socialist 
Council = Fabian Society, Executive “Minutes” (November 24, 1916); Pease, 
op. cit., pp. 
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At the 1900 conference of the L.R.C., Keir Hardie introduced a resolu- 
tion with a Fabian-like purpose recommending that the Parliamentary 
Labour members co-operate with any party which was engaged in the pro- 
motion of legislation in the direct interest of labor. The Fabian Society was 
represented at the founding meeting and was allotted one vote on the 
L.R.C. Yet, probably because of the Society’s divided attentions resulting 
from the policy of permeation, it was an inactive member except for its 
support of some labor candidates, and its protests in 1901 against the 
L.R.C.’s denunciation of the Education Bill.** 

The Society was represented at all Labour party conferences from the 
first in 1906, but only in 1919 supported this party to the exclusion of 
others.*? Until 1918 the major activities of the Society in relation to the 
Labour party were the establishment in 1908 of an election fund for financ- 
ing candidates, and the resolution of 1914 that the Society would sponsor 
only Parliamentary candidates approved by a majority of Fabian members.** 

In 1918 an individual Fabian, Sidney Webb,** was largely responsible for 
the incorporation of Fabian socialism in the Labour party’s fundamental 
documents, the constitution and the socialist program. The objects of the 
party, as stated in the revised constitution, included: 


(d) To secure for the producers by hand or by brain the full fruits of their industry, 
and the most equitable distribution thereof that may be possible, upon the basis of the 
common own ip of the means of production and the best obtainable system of popular 
administration and control of each industry and service; 


(e) Generally to promote the Political, Social, and Economic Emancipation of the 
People, and more particularly of those who depend directly upon their own exertions by 
hand or brain for the means of life.” 

Elements of Fabian propaganda, e.g., national efficiency and democratic 
socialism, were included in Labour and the New Social Order, the Labour 
party’s program of 1918. Reconstruction after the war, according to the 
program, should be aimed at “reconstruction of society itself.” ** 





™ The Infancy of the Labour Party, a collection of official statements gathered by Edward 
R. Pease as a Fabian delegate to the L-_R.C. and to the National Executive Committee 
of the Labour party (2 vols.; London: 1900-1914), located in the British Library of 
Political and Economic Science; Fabian Society, Executive “Minutes” (June 14, 1901); 
G. a Cole, British Working Class Politics, 1832-1914 (London: Routledge, 1941), 
p. : 

™ The L.R.C. referred to its candidates for the 1906 elections as Labour party candidates. 
The Fabian Executive “Minutes” first mentioned on September 14, 1906, the sending 
of a delegate to a Labour party conference. 

* Fabian Society, Finance and General Purpose Committee “Report” (February 19, 1914), 
in Executive “Minutes” (1913-14). 

™* Webb's all-persuasive part in Society’s activities made his actions comparable to those of 
the Society’s. Arthur Henderson also participated in the drafting of the consitution 
and the program. 

* Labour party, Report of the Annual Conference, XVII (1918), 140-41. 

* “Labour and the New Social Order,” A Report on Reconstruction by the Sub-Committee 
of the British Labour party, New Republic, XIV (February 16, 1918), Part 2, Suppl., 
3-12; the report was published later by the Labour party in a revised edition in accor- 
dance with the party conference resolutions of June, 1918. 
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During the twenties the Society maintained some contacts with the 
Labour party and the London Labour party by sending usually uninstructed 
delegates to various party functions. It raised election funds to sponsor 
Labour party candidates who were Fabians, and made recommendations 
through a Special Committee that the principles of the 1918 program be 
reaffirmed. Some descriptive pamphlets on the new party program were 
issued as recommended by this Committee.*” 

Ironically, in this period when it could have realized a continuous in- 
fluence upon everyday Labour party policy, the Society was declining in 
activity and was unable to meet adequately the opportunity of doing re- 
search on current policy for party consideration. In any event the early 
Fabian influence was still noticeable, since the 1918 program remained the 
basis of Labour party pronouncements.** 

Fabian influence on the Labour party was mainly realized by the actions 
of individuals, whose efforts as Fabians upon party actions would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to estimate, because of the lack of any definite Fabian 
policy pronouncements upon critical issues. Yet, appropriate reference can 
be made in this connection to the role of Sidney Webb. Two outstanding 
Webbian contributions to the party were his coinage of the phrase, “inevit- 
ability of gradualism,” made in a speech during his party chairmanship in 
1923, and his participation in the drafting of a plan for the King’s Speech 
in 1929.%° 

In the thirties the Fabian Society became a nominal organization that 
was unable to influence the Labour party.“ No S.S.LP. nor N.F.R.B. pub- 
lication exercised a traceable influence upon Labour party policy in that 
decade. Nevertheless, some of these publications were probably influential 
upon later Labour party and governmental policies. Evidence from interviews 


™ Fabian Society, The Labour Party and the General Election (London: Fabian Society, 
1924). In 1929 the Fabians did not support any successful candidates; Fabian Society, 
Finance and Sent oe omg Committee “Report” (October 17, 1929). Laski, Snell, 
Tawney, Webb, a “Report of S ial Committee on Labour Party Pro- 
gramme” (loveaber 3. 1927), in Fabian , Executive ame (1927); for 
Executive approval see ibid. (December 1, 1927). Fabian Society, Finance and General 
Purpose Committee, “Report and L.C.C. Election” (February 13, 1925), in Executive 
“Minutes” (1922-1928); ibid. (February 27, 1925). 

* For a list of Labour party publications printed by the party’s Research Department, 
established in the twenties, see G. D. H. Cole, A History of the Labour Party from 
1914 (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1948), pp. 488-500. Other reasons for the 
ineffectiveness of the Society have already been mentioned. 

* The “inevitability of gradualism” was a concise fe mage of the Fabian belief that 
socialism would be realized gradually through refi 

For a discussion of the drafting of the 1929 election manifesto, “Labour and the 
ne A - Hugh Dalton, Call Back Yesterday (London: Frederick Muller, 1953), 
PP. > 

“The subjects of Fabian publications ranged from housing to — federation. There 
was one co-operative venture with the N.F.R.B.; go pamphlet, A Socialist Budget, 
(London: Victor Gollancz and N.F.R.B., 1935), Research Series No. 22, by Colin 
Clark, was published under the auspicies of the Society and the N.F.R.B. 
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indicates that Colin Clark’s National Planning was used by the Royal Com- 
mission in the Barlow Report of 1940. In addition, studies edited by W. A. 
Robson were probably examined by Labour party and governmental officials 
in making recommendations for the organization of public enterprises.** 


INFLUENCE OF THE FaBiAN Society Upon Poicy-MAKING 
WITHIN THE Laspour Party AFTER 1939 


Since 1906 the Labour party has been a federation of constituency labor 
Parties, trade-unions, and socialist societies. The Fabian Society is now one 
of the five socialist and co-operative societies which between them elect 
one delegate to the twenty-eight-member National Executive Committee 
(N.E.C.). The Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society, Ltd., the largest of these 
groups, has numerically controlled this vote. In 1953 the Fabian Society 
had only four votes out of 6,417 at the Labour party’s annual conference.* 

The formal administrative connection between the Society and the party 
has been provided by “Transport House,” the party’s administrative organi- 
zation, through three representatives who have served on committees of the 
Society, have functioned as a liaison between the two organizations, and 
have helped to avoid duplication of publication efforts. In 1953 there was 
a Labour party representative on each of the Fabian Executive Committee, 
the Home Research Department Committee, and the International Bureau 
Advisory Committee. 

The Fabian Society has had little formal contact with other sections of 
the party. The only formal relations with the constituency labor parties and 
the trade-unions have been through the membership of some of these 
groups in the Society. Because of the Society’s small voting power and few 
official contacts, it has had very little formal influence upon party activities. 
On the other hand, its affiliation with the party has effected some Society 
activities in a manner which has varied over the years.** 

Traditionally, the Society has placed emphasis upon unofficial contacts 
as a means of influencing party activities. Contacts with other affiliated 
groups of the party, trade-unions, and constituency labor parties, have ap- 
peared only through organizational or individual memberships in the 
Society. The trade-unions in the recent past still regarded the Society as 
a group of intellectuals envisaging certain unpractical goals for the labor 





“Colin Clark, National Planning (London: S.S.LP., 1932), S.S.LP. Study Guide No. 5; 
William A. Robson (ed.), Public Enterprise (London: Allen & Unwin, 1937); and 
William A. Robson (ed.), Social Security (London: Allen & Unwin, 1943). William 
A. Robson, interview, September, 1953; Colin Clark, letter, June 30, 1955; and Cole, 
“Newsletter. . . , ” op. ‘cit., pp. 3-5. 

“ The procedure for a votes at the annual conference was one vote for every 1,000 
members represented. Fabian Society was recorded as having 4,000 members; 
thus it was given four votes. 

See supra, p. 327. 
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mo, ~ent. By 1950 this attitude towards the Society was gradually being 
discarded. Large individual donations to the Society were replaced after 
1949 in part by trade-union grants, the amount of which has varied from 
year to year. In addition, some trade-unionists have maintained individual 
memberships in the Society.“ 

In the provinces, closer contact than has existed on the national level 
has been developing between the local Fabian Societies and the constituency 
labor parties. The societies, through individual membership, have offered to 
party members an opportunity for education and discussion on issues which 
the local party machinery could not provide because of concentration upon 
campaign and election work.* 

The major contacts by the national Society with members from the 
affiliated groups have been realized through distribution of Fabian publica- 
tions and through educational activities, e.g., lectures, summer schools, and 
week-end conferences. Society members have received some or all of the 
publications, depending upon the type of subscription held. Most lecture 
series have been presented in London; however, upon request the Society 
has sent some lecturers to the provinces. The summer schools have been 
mainly attended by local societies’ members and trade-unionists; Members 
of Parliament and national Society officers have conducted the programs. 
The week-end conferences have been attended not only by these groups, but 
also by experts and university persons interested in the particular discussion. 
Thus, some of these conferences have been successful in suggesting solutions 
for current political issues which would sometimes be published by the 
Society. All the other activites, including other week-end conferences, have 
resulted merely in dissemination of information to some trade-unions and 
constituency labor parties which could only affect party policy by suggesting 
resolutions for change of draft program to be considered at the party’s 
annual conference. 

At the party’s annual conferences the Society, particularly after 1948, 
has organized a series of Fabian lecture and discussion meetings to be held 
during the course of the conference week. In 1953 a meeting with a speaker 
on particular issues was sponsored by each of the following: the Society, 
the Colonial Bureau, the International Bureau, and local societies. These 
meetings had little effect upon conference voting, because most delegations 
had already been instructed by their representative groups.** 





“Fabian Society, Annual Report, LXX (1953), bap An occupational analysis of new 
membership in 1956 --ated that “most of the professional, managerial and clerical 
occupations are well represented, but manual workers comprise only about 5 per 
cent. hae 4 bas Gt nib atinies af tee: Ucbaat oan, cad deel ok Oke 
are eligible belong to a trade union.” Fabian News, LXVII (June 1956), 4. 

“ Arthur Skeffington, “The Fabian Society and the Labour Party,” Fabian Journal, XII 
(April, 1954), p. 28. 

“ Through personal observation the author was able to draw these conclusions concerning 
the 1953 Fabian meetings during the party’s conference. 
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The presence of informal contacts between the Society and other organs 
of the party, the National Executive Committee and “Transport House,” 
are difficult to establish, and their existence must remain a matter for specu- 
lation. Such relationships might exist through participation by Fabians in 
these organs and through the impact of Fabian publications upon the per- 
sonnel. Yet, it has been impossible to ascertain the importance of these in- 
fluences. No definite impact seems to have been exerted by the Society 
as a group. 

Outside the party machinery, the Fabian Society has been the major 
socialist research organization upon which the party could draw for infor- 
mation. A brief discussion of program-making ** by the Labour party will 
illustrate the lack of day-to-day Fabian influence upon the N.E.C. and 
“Transport House.” 

The system of program-making which the Labour party used in 1953 
began to evolve after 1940.** In practice, particularly after 1945, the N.E.C. 
has presented to each conference a program which was reworked from a 
preliminary draft suggested by the Secretary (1949) and the Policy Sub- 
Committee (1942) of the Research Department of “Transport House,” and 
was commented upon by a week-end conference (1949) composed of repre- 
sentatives from the N.E.C., the Economic Committee of the Trade-Union 
Congress and the Co-operative Society. The annual conference has had the 
final authority to approve these programs, and pass upon resolutions for 
changes suggested previous to the conference by the affiliated groups (1953) 
and consolidated by the Executive (1953). The drafts have not been changed 
substantially by conference resolutions. 

Fabian Society influences upon the party’s program since 1939 have been 
small. The 1945 program, “Let Us Face the Future,” not only reflected the 
work of the Labour Policy Sub-Committee, but also was an implementation 
of the 1918 program. Data concerning the membership and materials of this 
Sub-Committee were not obtainable because existing records are confiden- 





“ Studies of Labour party policy-making that mention Fabian influence include: Cole, A 
History of the Labour Party from 1914; R. T. McKenzie, British Political Parties 
(London: William Heinemann, 1955); Samuel H. Beer, “Great Britain,” in Sigmund 
Neumann (ed.), Modern Political Parties (Chic : University of Chicago Press, 
1956), pp. 35-42; H. G. Nicholas, “Formulation of Party Policy,” in Sydney D. Bailey 
(ed.), Political Parties and the Party System in Britain “ge York: Praeger, 1952), pp. 
140-51; and Francis Williams, “The Program of the British Labour Party: an Historical 
Survey,” Journal of Politics, XII (May, 1950), 189-210. 

“The dates in parenthesis —— = re the particular procedure was first used in draft- 
ing the program. The Su ttee appoints ad hoc committees (1942) to study 
along with their “working __ etna y (1953) specific phases of the program. Studies of 
ad hoc committees see basis of the 1945 Program, “Let Us Face the Future.” 
Information concerning the development of the party’s program-making was gathered 
from interviews with, among others, the Rt. Hon. Hugh Dalton, i a person con- 
nected with policy-making from 1922; the Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, M.P., Chairman of 
the Policy Sub-Committee, 1952-53; and Wilfred Fienburgh, M.P., tee of the 
Labour Party Policy Sub-Committee from 1947 to 1951. 
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tial.* Taking into consideration the numerous studies — including those by 
the party Research Department, the Beveridge Report, university studies, 
and works by the Fabian Society and other research organizations — to 
which the Committee had access, and the information obtained through 
interviews with members influential in formulating policy, it is concluded 
that the direct influence of the Fabian Society, as a group, was probably 
negligible. While the studies of the N.F.R.B. may have been used by the 
Committee, they reflected individual opinions and were published before 
the Bureau amalgamated with the Society. 

During the 1950-52 period, Fabian research was published relating to a 
number of matters included in the party program. Even though some of 
these publications resulted from party requests for studies, their influence 
was varied and generally not extensive. In the five following instances, 
Fabian research coincided with areas of interest in the party program: The 
Labour party, in 1950, requested the Fabian Society to make a study of 
national insurance; yet the Society’s conclusions were not reflected in the 
party’s pronouncements on national insurance. The Fabian pamphlet on 
education had little effect upon the 1950 program, “Labour and the New 
Society.” The Policy Sub-Committee did consider seriously the recom- 
mendation proposed in a Fabian pamphlet that the municipalities receive 
suggestions or criticism on nationalization.* As the result of a request from 
the Secretary of the Labour Party Research Department, a Fabian com- 
mittee on housing was appointed in 1950; however, its general report of 
1952 was not used extensively in preparing the Labour party’s housing 
policy pronouncement of 1953. The pamphlet, The Anatomy of Private 
Industry, by Austin Albu and Norman Hewett, who presented a new out- 
look, was considered by the Research Department in making the working 
draft of the party program. 

In 1956, the Labour party published Homes for the Future which 
adopted a scheme for differential rents with municipal ownership. This 
policy was outlined in Fabian publications in 1952 and 1955.°* 


— after memoirs of party leaders appear can more light be thrown upon this stage 

of progra’ 

*L. Freedman and G. Hemingway, Nationalisation and the Consumer (London: Fabian 
Publications and Victor Gollancz, 1950), Research Series No. 139. 

“London: Fabian Publications and Victor Gollancz, 1951, Research Series No. 145. In 
drawing the conclusions as to the Fabian role in the party's program-making from 
1950 to 1952, the author is y indebted to Wilfred Fienkureh, MP. Secretary 
of the Labour Party Policy mittee from 1947 to 1951, for his comments 
given in an interview, November, 1953. 

"A Geccten << 2e Soe ee ee, eee L. Munby, The Rent 
Problem (London: Fabian Publications and Victor Gollancz, | Research Series 
No. 151; and David Eversley, Rents and Social Policy (London: Fabian Society, 1955), 
Research Series No. 174—0on rent policy upon the Labour party proposals is made 
in “Fabian Permeation Speeds Up,” Fabian News, LXVIII (January, 1957), 6. 
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Freedom and equality in society have been discussed in a number of 
Fabian publications during 1956 and 1957. Whether the Fabians, the Social- 
ist Unionists, or the Labour party began to think first in detail about free- 
dom and its relation to equality is difficult to determine, because of the 
interconnection of membership among the three groups. In any event the 
Labour party during the past several years has become more concerned 
about the goals of equality and freedom, and discussed these goals in its 
1956 party program, Towards Equality.™* 

Reasons for the lack of a very large Fabian Society influence include the 
types of activities undertaken by the Society, the policy-making procedure 
of the party, and the use by the party of materials available from other 
sources.** Within the Society the frequent change of activity interest from 
research to political education and membership drives has been in part the 
result of direction from the General Secretary’s office, the personnel of 
which has changed every few years. In addition, research on some worth- 
while subjects has not been undertaken because of lack of funds, or because 
of the dominance of one group on the Fabian executive, a situation which 
has discouraged some capable contributors from submitting work to the 
Society. Within recent years the Labour party has developed its own organi- 
zation and staff for research. This staff has been relied upon as a basis 
for policy pronouncements because the Research Secretary could insist that 
sources be checked by his own staff, more funds were available for party 
than for Fabian research, and research could be obtained more quickly from 
paid party staff than from voluntary Fabian contributors. Nevertheless, in- 
vestigations which had been made by any research group about the perti- 
nent questions were available for consideration by the policy-makers. 





“Fabian publications included R. —- S. Crossman, Socialism and the ae Fog a mt 
(London: Fabian Society, February. » 1956), Tract No. 298, p. 24; T. Rodgers, 
“Newsletter — Time of Challenge,” Fabian Journal, XXI (March, 1st), 34 

The third and most recent detailed work by the Socialist Union was Twentieth 
Century Socialism (Hammondsworth, —— Penguin Books, 1956), Fa ee de- 
voted part of its discussion to equality of opportunity, freedom, and fellowship. 
Critical mentions of = blication are included in “New Socialism or Old?” Fabian 
News, LXVII Quy ), 5; = Samuel H. Beer, “Labour Rethinks Its Policy,” 
Fabian Journal, XX (November, 1956), 16-17. 

The Socialist Union is an independent group formed in 1951 by some Labour 
party members who desired to do some rethinking about the meaning of socialism. 

group issues all its publications as views held in common by its members. Its 
general secretary is Rita Hinden who was the Secretary of the Fabian Colonial Bureau 
_. 1940 to 1950. This group may be able to rival the Fabian Society as a policy- 
promoting group because it has adopted the necessary organizational policy of making 
common pronouncements, thus it has all its ‘aes supporting its published state- 
ments. 

™ These conclusions were meagan ¢ 24 by interviews with Persons who were members of 
the Policy Sub-Committee and “working parties” for “The Challenge to Britain” in 
1953. Compare these conclusions with Skeffington’s description of this feature of the 
Society’s work in op. cit., p. 29; with McKenzie’s discussion of the Fabian Society in 
op. cit., pp. 531-32; and with Beer, in Neumann (ed.), op. cit. p. 41. 
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The Labour party program has remained only a general statement of 
policy lines. The detailed planning and implementation of the program has 
usually been made by the Parliamentary Labour party (P.L.P.), and during 
the Labour Government by the cabinet, and has been subjected to approval 
by the N.E.C. Some Fabian studies on particular issues may have been more 
influential upon the P.L.P. and the cabinet than upon the program-makers. 


INFLUENCE OF THE FaBiIAN Society Upon THE GovERNMENT 


Practicing a policy of permeation, the early Fabians attempted to influ- 
ence legislation through drafting bills and through contacts with parlia- 
mentary members and ministers of the government. Shaw and the Webbs 
were promoters of the policy of permeation.** In 1918 the Society officially 
devoted its attention exclusively to one political party, the Labour party. 
There are evidences that some sections of the Society and some individual 
Fabian members have had effect upon the actions of the labor parliamentary 
members and upon the officials of the government, especially during Labour 
Governments. 


1. Parliamentary Labour Party™ 

Fabian contacts with the Parliamentary Labour party have been of an 
unofficial nature. Because the Society has been affiliated to the Labour 
party, though not wholly incorporated within it, the party could look to the 
Society for developing members of Parliament. Through participation in 
the Society’s lecture and publication programs some Fabians have received 
training for public life, and have later become Labour candidates for the 
House of Commons.** 

In 1924 there were 25 Fabians who were Labour Members of Parliament. 
In 1929 the number increased to 47, yet none of these was among the candi- 
dates sponsored by the Society. Fabian Members of Parliament decreased 


™Shaw joined the National Liberal Federation and became active in the St. Pancras 

Branch. He has described the way in which he gained support in 1891 for reform 

measures that were by Sidney Webb and later incorporated in the Liberal’s 

Newcastle Program, Pease, op. cit., p. 112; Henderson, op. cit. pp. 344-45; and Pelling, 
op. cit., pp. 55, 123, 127. 

Among the best-known permeations of the Webbs were their contacts with Bal- 

four and their efforts » the Education Act of 1902. They also contributed to the 

i 1. 





mans, Green, 1948), pp. 428-68, et passim; Slesser, op. cit., pp. 29-34. 
“For discussion of the development of the powers of the PLP. see C. R. 


Attlee, Th 
Party in Perspective (London: ng Gollancz, first printed 1937, 1949), pp 
67-90; and McKenzie, op. cit., pp. 385-454 
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from 229 among the 393 Labour Members in 1945 to 128 among the 315 
Labour Members in 1950. Out of the 128 successful Fabian candidates in 
1950, only 57, according to H. G. Nicholas, described themselves as Fabians 
during the election campaign.** 

After 1945, informal discussion meetings have sometimes been held 
between the Society and P.L.P.*%* Yet Society influence upon the P.L-.P. 
through these meetings can not readily be measured. Likewise the influence 
of Fabian publications is difficult to ascertain. Unless a Member of Parlia- 
ment were particularly interested in a subject on which a Fabian pamphlet 
has been written, he would not ordinarily read the publication. The only 
traceable Fabian influence upon the thinking of Members of Parliament has 
been that due to the Colonial Bureau.*° 

Bureau pamphlets have been frequently and diligently read by Members 
of Parliament because these publications were among the few available 
materials commenting on colonial affairs for a number of years after 1940. 
The Bureau has regularly suggested questions on colonial affairs to Labour 
Members of Parliament, and has made information on pertinent topics 
available. In this way the Bureau has assisted with the development of 
colonial policy, and has stimulated thought within the P.L.P. on colonial 
problems. 


2. Ministers and Officials 

During the first several decades of the Society’s life, Fabians, especially 
the Webbs, attempted to influence Liberal and Conservative Leaders. By 
1910 it was seen that the Webbs had not cultivated the Liberal leaders, in 
particular Lloyd George; rather had their influence been upon Conservative 
leaders, especially Arthur J. Balfour.” 

Fabians served on special governmental commissions from 1900 onward. 
Beatrice W ebb was on the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws in 1909, and 





* Fabian News, XXXV (November, 1924), 45; XXXV (December, 1924), 49; XL (July, 
1929), 26; LVI (September, 1945), 1. H. G. Nicholas, The British General Election 
of 1950 (London: Macmillan, 1951), p. 62. 


* W. T. Rodgers, letter, October 29, 1954. 


” These conclusions are partly based upon information gained in interviews with several 
Labour Members of Parliament who are also Fabians. Interviews, we PL 1953. 


lonial Bureau and of the Society; and Hugh Gaiteskell, the leader of the P.L.P. and 
the party since December, 1955, has been a member of the Fabian Society and an 
author of some Fabian publications, e.g., Socialism and Nationalism (London: Fabian 
Society, 1956), Tract No. 300. 


“ Beatrice Webb, Our Partnership; Slesser, o ». cit P. os poten tele Tee ens 
of the British Labour Party (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1955), pp 
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both Sidney Webb and R. H. Tawney were members of the Sankey Com- 
mittee in 1919.* 

In each Labour Government some of the high government offices were 
held by Fabians. In 1924 there were five Fabians with cabinet posts; in 1929 
there were eight. When the Labour party took over the government after 
World War II, Fabians were again included in governmental posts; and by 
1950 there were twenty-one Fabians as ministers and eleven as cabinet 
members.** 

Despite the number of Fabians in the Labour Governments, Society 
influences were not traceable during the twenties and thirties because of 
the few Fabian pronouncements on current issues.** It is also difficult to 
ascertain the Society’s influence after 1939 when the group followed the 
policy of issuing no common pronouncements. The only evident influences 
during more recent times have been through the “Fabian tradition” as 
stated in the 1918 Labour program that was used as a basis for future 


party programs and through some work and publications of the Colonial 
Bureau.* 


Because the Colonial Bureau was the sole political research group devot- 
ing its efforts to colonial affairs, it exerted a considerable impact through the 
Colonial Office upon the 1945-51 Labour Government. This influence is 
discernible in part because the Bureau as a group made some suggestions for 
action on particular issues. Arthur Creech Jones, Chairman of the Bureau 


= Webb had a hand in the writing of the coal commission report; see Max Beer, 
A Sor ot neh dette Oeeden Bell, 1920), IL, 363. 

In an interview, R. H. T: stated that he felt he had been influenced by his 
Fabian Nien lilereret Io ain dieuteesl eueee tagtannall inane 

porte bated ae NM ly wee he ele we Ma Reade ob 1 
pronouncements. Tawney related that he had supported “workers’ control” while he 
served on the 1918 committee considering pee re age edhe Bee Interview, 
March, 1955. Because the Society did not emphasize this subject and others men- 
tioned by Tawney, it is concluded that many of his individual interests during his 
career in the Labour party were not covered by Fabian Society pronouncements. 

@ Fabian News, XL (July, 1929), 26; Fabian Society, “Records” Oty, _— and Cole, 
A History of the Labour Party from 1914, pp. 156-57, 225-26, 426-. 

owas atataioadinmaaniandanateaen nani tealithi contenant 
officials, see supra, p. 000. 

“Donald Chapman, Member of Parliament and former General Secretary of the Fabian 
Society, asserted concerning the Fabian impact on the policy and legislation of the 
Labour (postwar) Government that: “The economy was run on Fabian lines (con- 
scious government direction of the economy’s deve —or at least a first 
attempt at this) not because of legislation but because the powers to do so were in- 
herited from war and did not lapse at moms < war. People like Dalton, Cripps, etc., 





in fact made first progress in bian planning and fiscal ideas — within 
the broad methods of approach out the 19308 and the eaty fortes. 
Cha: maintained: “The ‘workers’ in the Lal bour Party have their T.U.’s 


pman 

[trade-unions] as their methods of association; the intellectuals — broadly speaking — 
have little other than Fabianism. Its importance was not only in banding them to- 
gether but in directing them ok the more authoritarian approaches a intellec- 
tuals usually accept too easily. This radical-liberal-socialist-approach was the hallmark 
of the intellectuals who dominated the 1945-51 Labour Government together with 
Bevin.” Letter February, 1956. 
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from 1940 to 1948, became Secretary of State for the Colonies in 1945. 
Upon his defeat in the 1950 General Election, he was replaced by James 
Griffiths, an active member of the Bureau. In addition to research and 
publication efforts, the Bureau has sent some deputations to the Colonial 
Office to make representations to the Government. These deputations have 
been made during both the Labour and the Conservative Governments. 
The impact of the Colonial Bureau upon the Colonial Office during 1945 
to 1951 was evident in the Labour Government’s policies and actions toward 
self-government, co-operation, and trade-unionism in the colonies.** Oliver 
Lyttelton, who was appointed Conservative Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in 1951, announced that the policies, in particular concerning self- 
government, of the former Secretary would be continued under the new 
administration.** However, the Bureau’s impact was not as great on the 
Colonial Office after 1951, partly because of the change of Government, the 
increased difficulty of the colonial problems, and the growth of other 
colonial research groups.** 


CoNCLUSIONS 

As its policy for political action, the Society supported multiparty per- 
meation until 1919, when it became a supporter of the Labour party to the 
exclusion of other parties. The Society, as a group, has made little direct 
day-to-day impression upon the policies of the labor parties with which it 
has been connected. Nevertheless, the Fabian socialist tradition was drafted 
into the program of the I.L.P., and some Fabian ideas were reflected in the 
policies of the L.R.C. The tradition was also incorporated by a Fabian 
Society member into the basic program of the Labour party in 1918. This 
date marked the one real and major contribution of the Fabians to the 
British Labour party, for this program laid down the principles upon which 
later programs of the party were based. The leaders of the Labour party 





* Bureau publications on self-government, co-operation, and trade-unionism in the colonies 
include: “A Charter for Colonial Peoples” (London: Fabian Colonial Bureau, mimeo- 
graphed, 1942); Downing Street and the Colonies (London: Allen & Unwin, 1942); 
Rita Hinden (ed.), Fabian Colonial Essay (London: Allen & Unwin, 1945); Rita 
Hinden (ed.), Local Government and the Colonies (London: Allen & Unwin, 1950); 
Rita Hinden (ed.), Co-operation in the Colonies (London: Allen & Unwin, 1945); a 
work by the Secretary of the Bureau from proctedbenge , Marjorie Nicholson, Co-opera- 
tion in the Colonies (Loughborough, Leic : Co-operative Union, Education 
Department, 1953); and Labour in the Colonies (London : Fabian Society by Victor 
Coe 1942), Research Series No. 61. 

The achievements of op oe Government in these areas are recorded in publications 
by the British Government, Colonial Office: “Notes on British Colonial Policy 
(London: mimeographed, 1951) M No. 28, pp. 1-5; and Notes on the Develop- 
ment of Trade Unionism and Labour Relations in the Colonies” (London: mimeo- 
graphed, 1953), Memo, No. 18. 


“ “Notes on British Colonial Policy,” Appendix 1, p. 6. 
* For a discussion of the difficult problems in the Colonies by the former Secretary of the 


Fabian Colonial Bureau from 1940 to 1950, see Rita Hinden, “The Fabian Society and 
the Colonies,” Fabian Journal, XII (April, 1954), 23-24. 
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and Labour Governments from 1918 until the present have been guided 
by this tradition. 

As a result of a decline in activities and membership after 1919, it became 
exceedingly difficult for the Society to have a significant day-to-day influ- 
ence upon party pronouncements. This decline was due, in part, to the 
loss of some potential leaders, the Fabian emphasis upon economic prob- 
lems, the realization of many reforms advocated earlier by the Society, the 
rise of university studies in economic and social problems, and the growth 
of other research organizations. Although its efforts became concentrated 
upon research, the Society was unable to create much significant interest 
in its activities. 

After the reorganization of 1939, the Society began to exert an indirect 
influence upon the party by providing political education for members of 
the labor movement. This education has been realized by presenting politi- 
cal information and the results of research through lectures and publica- 
tions. However, these contacts have had little traceable effect upon the 
party’s programs. From 1945 to 1951 Fabian leaders have envisaged the 
Society’s part in the labor movement to be the presentation of solutions for 
current political problems to the Labour party and the Government. After 
1951 the leaders also indicated that the Society should make recommenda- 
tions for the restatement of socialist aims for the labor movement. These 
objectives have met with limited success, partly because of the interest 
shown in these problems by other groups, e.g., the party’s Research Depart- 
ment, the universities, and the newly formed Socialist Union. 

Because of the prohibition against a common policy, the Society after 
1939 represented, more than ever before, all varieties of political thought 
within the labor movement. Partly as a result of these diverse interests, the 
Society as an organization — except for the Colonial Bureau, which as = 
group made some recommendations on particular problems — was unable 
to influence significantly, from day-to-day, Labour party policy or program 
pronouncements. The Colonial Bureau made little impression upon party 
program-drafters, because the programs were statements of general policy, 
whereas the Bureau was interested in specific issues. However, the Bureau 
did have a significant influence upon the Members of Parliaments and 
government officials who interpreted the Labour party’s general policy 


statements. 
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from 1940 to 1948, became Secretary of State for the Colonies in 1945. 
Upon his defeat in the 1950 General Election, he was replaced by James 
Griffiths, an active member of the Bureau. In addition to research and 
publication efforts, the Bureau has sent some deputations to the Colonial 
Office to make representations to the Government. These deputations have 
been made during both the Labour and the Conservative Governments. 
The impact of the Colonial Bureau upon the Colonial Office during 1945 
to 1951 was evident in the Labour Government’s policies and actions toward 
self-government, co-operation, and trade-unionism in the colonies.** Oliver 
Lyttelton, who was appointed Conservative Secretary of State for the 
Colonies in 1951, announced that the policies, in particular concerning self- 
government, of the former Secretary would be continued under the new 
administration.*? However, the Bureau’s impact was not as great on the 
Colonial Office after 1951, partly because of the change of Government, the 
increased difficulty of the colonial problems, and the growth of other 
colonial research groups. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As its policy for political action, the Society supported multiparty per- 
meation until 1919, when it became a supporter of the Labour party to the 
exclusion of other parties. The Society, as a group, has made little direct 
day-to-day impression upon the policies of the labor parties with which it 
has been connected. Nevertheless, the Fabian socialist tradition was drafted 
into the program of the I.L.P., and some Fabian ideas were reflected in the 
policies of the L.R.C. The tradition was also incorporated by a Fabian 
Society member into the basic program of the Labour party in 1918. This 
date marked the one real and major contribution of the Fabians to the 
British Labour party, for this program laid down the principles upon which 
later programs of the party were based. The leaders of the Labour party 





™ Bureau publications on self-government, co-operation, and trade-unionism in the colonies 
include: “A Charter for Colonial Peoples” (London: Fabian Colonial Bureau, mimeo- 
graphed, 1942); Downing Street and the Colonies (London: Allen & Unwin, 1942); 
Rita Hinden 4), Fabian Colonial Essay (London: Allen & Unwin, 1945); Rita 
Hinden (ed.), Local Government and the Colonies (London: Allen & Unwin, 1950); 
Rita Hinden (ed.), Co-operation in the Colonies (London: Allen & Unwin, 1945); a 
work by the Secretary of the Bureau from 1950 to 1955, Marjorie — Co-opera- 
tion in the Colonies (Loughborough, Leicester: Co-operative Union, Education 
Department, 1953); and Labour in the Colonies (London: Fabian Society by Victor 
Gollancz, 1942), Research Series No. 61. 
The achievements of the Government in these areas are recorded in publications 
by the British Government, Colonial Office: “Notes on British Colonial Policy 
(London: mimeographed, 1951) Memo. No. 28, Pp. 1-5; and Notes on the Develop- 
ment of Trade Unionism +. Labour Relations in the Colonies” (London: mimeo- 
graphed, 1953), Memo, No. 18. 
* “Notes on British Colonial Policy,” Appendix 1, p. 6. 
“For a discussion of the difficult problems in the Colonies by the former Secretary of the 
Fabian Colonial Bureau from 1940 to 1950, see Rita Hinden, “The Fabian Society and 
the Colonies,” Fabian Journal, XII (April, 1954), 23-24. 
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and Labour Governments from 1918 until the present have been guided 
by this tradition. 

As a result of a decline in activities and membership after 1919, it became 
exceedingly difficult for the Society to have a significant day-to-day influ- 
ence upon party pronouncements. This decline was due, in part, to the 
loss of some potential leaders, the Fabian emphasis upon economic prob- 
lems, the realization of many reforms advocated earlier by the Society, the 
rise of university studies in economic and social problems, and the growth 
of other research organizations. Although its efforts became concentrated 
upon research, the Society was unable to create much significant interest 
in its activities. 

After the reorganization of 1939, the Society began to exert an indirect 
influence upon the party by providing political education for members of 
the labor movement. This education has been realized by presenting polliti- 
cal information and the results of research through lectures and publica- 
tions. However, these contacts have had little traceable effect upon the 
party’s programs. From 1945 to 1951 Fabian leaders have envisaged the 
Society’s part in the labor movement to be the presentation of solutions for 
current political problems to the Labour party and the Government. After 
1951 the leaders also indicated that the Society should make recommenda- 
tions for the restatement of socialist aims for the labor movement. These 
objectives have met with limited success, partly because of the interest 
shown in these problems by other groups, e.g., the party’s Research Depart- 
ment, the universities, and the newly formed Socialist Union. 

Because of the prohibition against a common policy, the Society after 
1939 represented, more than ever before, all varieties of political thought 
within the labor movement. Pzrtly as a result of these diverse interests, the 
Society as an organization — except for the Colonial Bureau, which as a 
group made some recommendations on particular problems — was unable 
to influence significantly, from day-to-day, Labour party policy or program 
pronouncements. The Colonial Bureau made little impression upon party 
program-drafters, because the programs were statements of general policy, 
whereas the Bureau was interested in specific issues. However, the Bureau 
did have a significant influence upon the Members of Parliaments and 
government officials who interpreted the Labour party’s general policy 
statements. 
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more deeply conservative of French parties. Its once radical and 

once socialist program had either become law or had been discarded 
altogether. The Radicals had kept the warm rhetoric and the particular 
style of invective that belong to left-wing opposition parties, but they had 
ceased to be reformists: they were satisfied with the existing social and 
economic order, and they acknowledged Alain as their philosopher, he who 
had defined radicalism as being essentially of a critical and negative nature." 
A loose confederation of electoral committees, the Radical party had be- 
come the ideal spokesman for local interests. It was a party of municipal 
and départemental councillors who, bound together by a deep admiration 
for the Republic, a vague ideal of social justice, an instinctive love for the 
underdog, and a sincere hatred for the Church, went to Paris to speak for 
their district, their municipality, their province: the fields of thought of its 
representatives had the boundaries of small electoral plots. Strong in agri- 
cultural areas and in southern France, the party was losing its influence in 
the more dynamic France of the industrial north. It appealed mainly to the 
anticlerical lower middle class and to small farmers. It was already the 
party of traditional France, the very existence of which was questioned by 
the world economic evolution. 

It is through such a party, outdated in its organization as well as its ide- 
ology, that Mendés-France chose to work, and bring about a modernization 
of French economic and social structures. The renovation of the Radical 
party was thus for Mendés-France a prerequisite to the renovation of France. 
The task was little short of formidable. It was nothing less than changing 


B= WORLD WAR II, the Radical party’ was already among the 





* The official name of the party is Parti Républicain Radical et Radical Socialiste. It is 
commonly referred to as the Radical Socialist party or the Radical party. It should 
not be mistaken for two splinter radical parties which have separate parliamentary 
groups in the National Assembly: the R.G.R. (Rassemblement des Gauches Républi- 
caines), sometimes referred to as the “Faure Group,” and the Radical Socialist party, 
referred to as the “Dissident Radicals” or as the “Morice Group.” In this essay the 
word “radical” is used with reference to the Parti Républicain et Radical Socialiste. 

* For a study of the evolution of the Radical party see in particular M. F. Brisson, “La 
Politique Radicale Socialiste,” Revue Hebdomadaire, February 12, 1910; Armand Char- 
pentier, Le Parti Radical et Radical Socialiste 4 Travers Ses Congrés (Paris, 1912); 
Jacques Léon, Les Partis Politiques sous la Troisiéme République (Paris, 1913); Jean 
Carrére et Georges Bourgin, Manuel des Partis Politiques en France (Paris, 1924); 
Gaston Maurice, Le Parti Radical (Paris, 1929); André Siegfried, Tableau des Partis en 
France (Paris, 1930); Alain E. Chartier, Eléments d’une Doctrine Radicale (Paris, 
1928); Fernand Corgos, Catéchisme des Partis Politiques (Paris, 1937); Francois 
Goguel, La Politique des Parti sous la Troisiéme République (Paris, 1946); Albert 
Milhaud, Histoire du Radicalisme (Paris, 1951). 


*See Alain E. Chartier, op. cit., see also his le Citoyen contre les Pouvoirs (Paris, 1926). 
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a whole party structure, turning a loosely organized cadre-party into a 
tightly organized mass-party, making a reformist party out of a conservative 
one, and in order that this be possible, modifying the sociological composi- 
tion and the electoral basis of the party. 

On May 4, 1955, Mendés-France became leader of his party, but two 
years later, in the spring of 1957 he resigned from the leadership, having 
failed in his attempt to reshape the Radical party. The story of his rise and 
fall provides an interesting case study in French intraparty politics. It shows 
parallels with American party politics— its king-makers, its conventions 
controlled by self-appointed leaders, its local machines which prove to be 
stronger than the national organization — but it shows also some more typi- 
cally French features such as the conflicts between “militants” and “parlia- 
mentarians” or the battles over questions of doctrine. 


MeENpDéEs—FRANCE’s Rise To LEADERSHIP 


Liithy has noted the importance of historical dates in French political 
thinking.* Mendés-France, although he wants to throw off the weight of the 
past and free politics from esotérisme,® added one more anniversary to his 
party’s mythology: the fourth of May, the day on which he defeated his 
opponents in his bid for leadership. 

Up to June, 1954, when he became president of the Council, Mendés- 
France had not been among the leaders holding most influence within the 
Radical party; he had never held any position of primary importance in the 
party organization; he was considered by many as being too uncompromis- 
ing, too systematically critical of the other center parties with which the 
Radicals had to ally themselves in order to form coalition governments — 
in short, too “radical” to have much chance of ever assuming the leadership 
of a party which prided itself on its art of compromise. Had there not been 
the Indochinese crisis, had he not become premier, it is doubtful that 
Mendés-France would have become leader of the Radical party, at least 
so soon and without compromising. In June, 1954, he was only one of the 
leaders of a minority of “young Turks” within the party; a year later he 
had become, for all practical purposes, the leader of the party. Two facts 
stand out to explain this sudden elevation: Mendés-France’s popularity 
among the French people after the Indochinese settlement, and the role 
played by E. Herriot. This will be shown better by a review of the events 
which led to May 4 and to the congress of November, 1955. 

After the liberation, those among the Radicals who favored an alliance 
with the Communists left the party.* A large majority of the Radicals, re- 
jecting the prewar Popular Front, accepted the role of a moderate center 
*See Herbert Liithy, France against Herself (New York: Praeger, 1953) p. 29. 

* See le Monde, May 14, 1955. 
*See Voix de Paris, March 3, 1945; Combat, April 4, 1956. 
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group.” The dissatisfaction of the left-wing elements grew as the party settled 
itself more and more comfortably into the immobilisme of the Fourth 
Republic. Mendés-France, who in the National Assembly had repeat- 
edly attacked the successive governments for not working toward any solu- 
tion of the Indochina conflict and for neglecting economic reforms, had 
become one of the accepted leaders of the left wing. A month after the 
national convention of 1953, the federations* of the South held their re- 
gional convention. The very denial by Mendés-France and his friends that 
this was to be a “fractional convention” or a “conspiracy” ® served to adver- 
tise its true purpose, that of challenging the leadership. The keynote speaker 
made this clear when he put the meeting “under the sign of the man, whom 
everyone impatiently waits for: Mendés-France.” * The convention was a 
great personal success for Mendés-France, who had now a position similar 
in some respects to that of Bevan within the British Labour party. He was 
the outstanding leader of a left-wing group that seemed doomed to play the 
role of a permanent minority. Out of seventy Radicals in the National 
Assembly, only twenty could be counted as staunch Mendés-France sup- 
porters."* But the Indochinese crisis played into his hands. In June, 1954, 
he became premier. 

It is an unwritten rule of French politics that the premier should remain 
as much as possible above party politics and not seek to use his position in 
the government to get the leadership of his party. Instead of Mendés-France, 
Daladier contested the seat of administrative president against the incum- 
bent, Martinaud Deplat at the party convention of October, 1954. The vote 
was Martinaud Deplat, 746; Daladier, 689; others, 19.17 The vote showed 
that the votes in the convention were still controlled by a coalition of local 
machines and the national organization hostile to Mendés-France. But the 
convention had also revealed that Herriot, the grand old man of the party, 
had decided to give full support to Mendés—France.** 





* For an account of the national conventions of 1944, 1945, and 1946, see l’Aurore, Decem- 
ber 21, 1944; Dépéche de Paris, August 22, 1945; Voix de Paris, January 13, 1946. 

* The federation is the highest local unit of the party — the territorial limits of a federation 
are that of a département. Some federations have grouped themselves into unofficial 
regional organizations. See P. Williams, Politics in Post War France (London: Long- 
mans, Green, 1954) p. 94. 

* See le Monde, October 13, 1953. 

* Ibid. 

* In his attacks against the Laniel government for its Indochinese policies, Mendés-France 
had been followed by 22 Radicals in March, by 18 in May. See an analysis of the votes 
in le Monde, March 11 and May 8, 1954. 

*™ See ae Radicale Socialiste, October, 1954, No. 87. See also le Monde, October 

* Herriot had never praised a politician, and especially not a member of his own party, in 
such flattering terms as those he used to designate Mendés-France as his successor. 
“Voici aujourd’hui,” said Herriot, “le parti reconstitué, voici le parti en masse qui se 

irige vers de nouveaux destins ... le resultat il est dé, je l’ai dit, surtout 4 un homme 
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The conflict was now between Mendés-France supported by Herriot and 
a majority of the active militants on the one hand, and on the other, the 
national party machine supported by a small majority of the votes in the 
national conventions. After the overthrow of his government in January, 
1955, Mendés-France asked that an extraordinary national convention be 
convened.'* Freed from governmental obligations, he could now press his 
bid for the leadership of the party. He had to move fast, while public 
opinion shocked by the refusal of the National Assembly to keep him in 
office was still, by and large, behind him. But the National Executive of the 
party (Executive Commission) refused to convene an extraordinary con- 
vention by a vote of 64 to 18.** Herriot went to the rescue of Mendés-France: 
using his familiar blackmail tactics, he tendered his resignation from the 
presidency of the party.** He thus obliged the Executive Commission to 
rescind its decision and call an extraordinary convention for May 4, 1955.*" 

The convention met in Paris.** The majority of the delegates were favor- 
able to MendésFrance: but this was no guarantee of his success. The 
agenda of the convention was controlled by a committee made up of the 
chairmen and secretaries-general of the federations and, according to the 
rules, the votes in the convention were weighted for each federation accord- 
ing to its membership. The first victory for Mendés-France came when the 
Agenda Committee decided by a vote of 96 to 87 and 4 abstentions to put 
the question of the reorganization of the party before the convention; the 
second and decisive one, when the delegates entrusted a committee of seven 
members chosen by Mendés-France to reorganize the party. His complete 
success was the result of a coup d’état in which Herriot had played a major 
role. The vote in the Agenda Committee had shown that the federations 
were almost evenly split. It was thus quite possible that Martinaud Deplat, 
backed by the largest federations, would defeat Mendés-France. When it 
came to taking a vote on MendésFrance’s proposals, Herriot, who had the 
chair, ruled that only those present would vote and that each delegate 
would have only one vote.’* 





dont on a dit justement qu'il était un homme exceptionel et devant qui j'incline 
wee = personne et mon passé.” l’Information Radicale Socialiste, 
1 


™ See le Monde, March 1, 22, 1955. 
* Ibid., March 17, 22, 1955. 


, 


* Ibid. 

* Ibid., April 1, 15, 1955. 

“For an account of the convention, see epee Se B. Besiion, one 5 Beeret, bode 
Monde, See 3% 1S AS. oe Socialiste, May, 1955, 


ign to le Monde, May 6, 1955, Herriot surprising ruling: “those in favor 
othe tote par mands have the Fues on their side, bur thoat in favor fs vor by 
show of hands . . . have the easiness of counting the votes on their side.” 
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The National Executive at first refused to accept the decisions of the 
extraordinary congress as valid.?® But Herriot prevailed once more.** The 
committee of seven (Comité d’Action) replaced Martinaud Deplat at the 
Paris headquarters on the rue de Valois. As president of this committee 
Mendés-France was in the position of a party’s secretary-general. Before the 
November, 1955, convention, he traveled throughout the provinces,”* can- 
vassing for support among the local party organizations. 

Like that of May 4, the national convention of November, 1955, was 
held in Paris.2* Mendés-France was elected to the newly created office of 
first vice-president and his proposed party reforms and electoral platform 
were adopted without serious opposition.** He had reached his first objec- 
tive. He shared with Herriot the leadership of the party. A year later, 
at the congress of October, 1956, Herriot again tendered his resignation.** 
The first vice-presidency thus became not only the most important but also 
the highest position in the party hierarchy. 

Because of his neo-radical philosophy MendésFrance was bound to 
meet with the opposition of a majority of the “old” Radical deputies and 
with most of the local electoral machines. He needed to bring enough neo- 
Radicals into parliament to control the Radical caucus and enough new 
members into the grass-roots organizations to defeat the local bosses. A 
study of his political ideas and methods of government will show wherein 
his neo-radicalism conflicted with the old one. A study of the changes 
in the party’s membership and electorate after 1955 will explain his defeat 
by the “old guard.” 


MeENpés—France’s Poiticat IDEs 


Mendés-France’s political thinking is dominated by one problem, to 
which all others are subordinated: that of making France a modern indus- 
trial nation by turning an outdated economic structure into a modern one.”* 
His country, as Mendés-France sees her, is paralyzed by pressure groups 


* See le Monde, May 13, 1955. 
* Ibid., and May 28, 1955. 


* See ibid., June 4 and July 12, 1955. See also l’Information ad Socialiste, November, 
1955, No. 99; le Monde, July 12, 1955; November 7, 8, 1955. 

* The location of a convention is important since rank and file members may attend the 
convention even though they do not have voting rights. See Williams, oP cit., p. 95. 
Approximately 2,000 members attended the 1955 convention. See l’Information 
Radicale Socialiste, November, 1955, No. 99. 

* See l’Information Radicale Socialiste, November, 1955, No. 99. See also le Monde, 
November 7, 8, 1955. Mendés-France was sole candidate to the first vice-presidency. 
Out of a possible 2,237 only 1,601 votes were cast, 993 of which went to Mendés-France. 

* See l’Information Radicale Socialiste, October, 1956, No. 110. 

* Unless otherwise mentioned the following analyses of Mendés-France’s ideas are based 
on the following sources: P. Mendés-France and G. Ardant, Economics and Action 
(London: Heinemann, 1955), in which is to be found his general philosophy of eco- 
nomics; P. Mendés-France, Gouverner c’est Choisir (2 nt Paris: Julliard, 1955), 
which contains a selection of his most important speeches; P. MendésFrance, Dire la 
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which, by maintaining the status quo, prevent her economic development. 
Her economy is organized along semicorporate, semifeudal lines. Be it noted 
that the feudalities which he is set to destroy are not necessarily, as in the 
traditional Radical mythology, those of the “big” oppressing the “‘little.” 
Mendés-France has no more sympathy for the small bouilleur de cru, cling- 
ing to his tax privileges, than for the powerful industrialist who would 
organize a cartel restrictive of trade. As a result of her economic paralysis, 
France has not notably increased her production during the last generation 
and, since she has more children, more old people to provide for, since she 
has to repair the damage done by the war, she is in fact poorer than she 
was thirty years ago. France is slowly dying, the working class being of 
course the hardest hit. It is urgent that something be done, not only for 
obvious economic reasons, but for political ones as well. The country is in 
a prerevolutionary condition. 

An immediate solution would be to redistribute the national income so 
as to obtain a better distribution of wealth and do away with the shocking 
inequalities which make France almost resemble those backward countries 
where extreme wealth and extreme poverty cohabit. MendésFrance does 
not favor this solution. A redistribution of income can only be a temporary 
and very limited cure. [t would render the impoverishment of France less 
damaging to the poor; it would not remove the cause of such impoverish- 
ment. There is only one real solution: to increase production. This can be 
done if the government ceases to be the accomplice of the multitude of 
pressure groups which paralyze the nation and if the government uses its 
powers to reduce the weight of unproductive labor, and to bring about a 
transfer from unproductive to productive expenditures in the private as 
well as in the public sector. 

Mendés-France is fully aware that such economic reforms cannot be 
accomplished overnight and that they would be accepted by the nation only 
if they resulted in a minimum of hardship. Old economic structures, short 
of a revolution which he wants to avoid, can be restored to youth only 
through a slow process of reconversion. Marginal enterprises as well as 
those engaged in sumptuary production would be given the financial facili- 
ties to operate their reconversion. The time for shock treatment is past. 
Such technique might have been used right after the war, but now it 
would only lead to social and political catastrophies.?’ Like the feudalities 


Vérité (Paris: Julliard, pi Dene | ellen weg w thet eaters people 

while he was president of the Council; and his speeches before the conventions of 

his party from 1951 to 1957, as found in I'Information Radicale Socialiste, October, 

1951, No. 66; October, 1952, No, 74; October, 1953, iN. 80; March, 1954, No. 84; 

October, 1954, No. 87; May, 1955, No. 94; November, 1 955, No. 99; and October, 
0. 


* The proposals for economic reform put by Mendés-France before the National Assembly 
in August, 1954, were criticized by some myers ee | or — too mild. See 
in particular Reynaud’s criticisms in le Monde, August 8, 1954 
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of old, the present economic ones cannot be defeated by a general attack 
against all of them at the same time. One must be careful not to disrupt 
the political, for the sake of improving the economic, system. On this point 
Mendés-France, like all present French politicians, had to make a funda- 
mental choice: is it possible to reform the economy with the existing 
political system? Where De Gaulle had emphatically answered, “No,” 
Mendés-France answers in the affirmative. The example of postwar Eng- 
land has convinced him that democracy can impose temporary hardships 
on itself in order to reap future benefits. He would welcome certain modi- 
fications to the present constitution such as that which would give to the 
cabinet a true right of dissolution of the National Assembly. But the consti- 
tution of the Fourth Republic, in its general framework is acceptable to him. 
He does not think that the introduction of a presidential system or a dras- 
tic limitation of the powers of the legislature is necessary. But in order that 
the government may succeed in its task of economic reconversion two 
changes must take place: the government must renounce its comfortable 
abulia, the people must cease to distrust their governments. With these 
ideas in mind, Mendés-France proposes a series of necessary choices and a 
new style of government. 


Tue Necessary CHOICES 


It is clear to MendésFrance that France cannot improve her economy 
if she does not reduce her unproductive expenditures. She must, in partic- 
ular, put an end to the wars she cannot afford. Unlike most of the left- 
wing intellectuals who have clustered around him, MendésFrance is not 
moved primarily by moral considerations when he proposes independence 
or autonomy for former protectorates and colonies nor when he condemns 
such policies as the Suez intervention.”* Once it is beyond doubt that a 
colony or protectorate will become independent, to fight a,war in order to 
retard an irreversible evolution is a financial extravagance and a political 
stupidity. France should offer independence as a gift, rather than make it 
a prize which has to be conquered by violence. She should have given in- 
dependence to Indochina, Tunisia, and Morocco long before she did. She 
should now work toward the creation of a North African Federation includ- 
ing Tunisia, Morocco, and at least the Moslem section of Algeria.”* It 
might have been expected that Mendés-France, who had devoted one of his 
earlier works*’ to showing the need for the creation of the United States of 
Europe, would have been, after the liberation, one of the staunchest advo- 





EE Se se Ot Som ores, nb Menke Sebo 1956; see also l’Express, 


* See l’Information Radicale Socialiste, December, 1956, No. 112. 


*La Banque Internationale, Contribution 4 l’Etude du Probléme des Etats-Unis d’Europe 
(Paris, 1930). See in particular pp. 245, 265, and 281. 
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cates of European integration, that he would have proposed the union of 
Europe to compensate for the eventual fading away of the French Union. 
But the rise of Hitler, the war, and the depression of the thirties have 
changed his mind on the matter. While not opposing European integration 
as a matter of principle, he cannot be considered as a “European.” * He 
would accept any move toward European integration only if Great Britain 
were to join it, and only if France were economically strong enough to com- 
pete with her neighbors. He does not think that such integration would 
be a prerequisite to France’s economic recovery, nor does he think that it 
is a military necessity. France is protected by the Atlantic Alliance and 
since the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States are 
neutralizing each other, European nations may, without losing their inde- 
peridence, continue to live as separate states. Mendés-France has said that 
to govern is to choose; his choice is economic reforms first. 


Tue MeENnpés-France STyLe or GovERNMENT 


The Mendés-France style of government is very akin to that of Frankiin 
Delano Roosevelt. It is significant that Mendés-France likes to be referred 
to as P. M. F., and that he sometimes described his program of reforms as 
a French “New Deal.” ** Like Roosevelt, he needs to be backed by public 
opinion. He knows that his parliamentary support is largely determined 
by his popularity among the electorate. Like Roosevelt, he appeals directly 
to the people over the heads of their elected representatives and while 
premier he adopted, in his radio broadcasts, the technique of the fireside 
chats, in order :o establish an affective contact with his listeners.** That 
he succeeded in doing so is all the more remarkable in a country where 
politics does not easily borrow the language of intimacy and familiarity. 
Mendés-France is probably one of the rare politicians who could conclude 
a broadcast, “Et maintenant il est l’heure de partir; bonsoir et a Samedi pro- 
chain,” ** without being ridiculous. But the problem is not only that of 
establishing a personal contact between the premier and public opinion, it 
is also that of maintaining such contact. Public opinion is not only hard to 
awaken, it is also prompt to fall back into somnolence. To prevent this from 
happening, Mendés-France used the “politics of rendez-vous.” His promise 
to solve a problem or take up an issue by a certain date was as much a 
means of maintaining the public’s attention as it was a means of organizing 


™ See Mendés-France’s speech to the ee eneeey eens tar Gioae oot dee coaaine 
European market in Il’Information Radicale Socialiste, January, 1957, No. 113. 

*™ See le Monde, September 22, 1953, and October 13, 1953. 

* See Dire la Vérité (Paris, 1955). 

“Tt might be rendered by “Now I must go. So Long. See you Saturday.” See Dire la 
Vérité, p. 10. For a content analysis study of Mendés-France’s broadcasts see Jacques 
Boulanger, “les Allocutions Radiodiffusées du President Me: Essai d’ 
Analyse du Contenu,” Revue Frangaise de Science Politique, V1 (No. 4, 1956), 851-68. 
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parliamentary work. The dynamism of Mendés-France appeared, to those 
accustomed to the comfort of immobilisme, as unhealthly as that of a 
hunted rabbit. In fact it was not essential to France that a problem be 
solved by a certain date rather than a few weeks later, but, if Mendés- 
France wanted the problem to be solved at all he had to keep public opinion 
alert, and the “politics of rendez-vous” served this purpose. 

His program as well as his methods of government were bound to antag- 
enize the great majur.ty of those who, up to 1955, either had been members 
of the party or had supported it with their votes. The Radical party had, 
thus far, attracted m:inly the small businessmen, shopkeepers, and farmers 
who would be the very victims of an economic reconversion of the French 
economy, and who, :ationalistically minded as they are, would object to the 
“giving away” of North Africa. Furthermore, the Radical party being a 
cadre-party, a “party of personal ties,” would object to the attempt made 
by Mendés-France to bypass the political elites and appeal directly to the 
masses. Thus, in order to “convert” the party to his program, he had to 
get control of the party machine, rally the parliamentary group to his 
leadership, and change the party’s membership and electorate. 


CHANGES IN THE Party ORGANIZATION 


New party rules were adopted by the national convention of 1955. The 
major changes deal with the party executive and the voting procedure. 

Prior to reorganization, the party executive was a cumbersome ma- 
chinery, the main function of which seemed to be the multiplication of 
presidencies and chairmanships.** There was an Executive Committee 
which, because of its large membership, was referred to as the “Little Con- 
vention.” This committee, the function of which was to decide on im- 
portant issues arising between conventions, used to meet fairly frequently 
before the war, but since the liberation had ceased to play any active role. 
The task of administering the party was assumed by an Executive Com- 
mission of 70 members, 67 of whom were elected by the annual convention, 
while the other three (treasurer, secretary-general, deputy secretary-gen- 
eral) were chosen by co-optation. This Executive Commission had two 
presidents, a political president and an administrative president,®* elected 
for one year by the convention. 

Under the new rules, the former party organs which happened to be 
hostile to Mendés-France have been eliminated. The administrative presi- 
dency and the Executive Commission have disappeared. They have been 





a op. cit., pp. 94 ff., and Maurice Duverger, Les Partis Politiques (Paris, 

» P- 

* The office of administrative president had been created in order to relieve the aging 
Herriot from the duties of day-to-day administration. The political presidency had be- 
come a sort of moral presidency important only in time of crisis. 
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replaced by a Bureau and a first vice-presidency.*’ The former tetralogy 
was: Executive Committee, Executive Commission, administrative presi- 
dent, political president; the new one is: Executive Committee, Bureau, first 
vice-president, president. As previously, ex-officio members make up the 
majority of the Executive Committee,** but unlike the elected members 
they can no longer vote by proxy.** The Executive Committee must meet at 
least six times a year;*® and it divides itself into standing subcommittees, the 
most important of which are the Commission de Politique Générale, and 
the Commiss‘on de Discipline. The members of the Commission de Disci- 
pline are selected by the Bureau.*? The Bureau of the party is made up of 
thirty-nine members.*? Its president and first vice-president are elected an- 
nually by the congress; a secretary-general and a treasurer are chosen by co- 
optation; the remaining thirty-five members are elected for two years by the 
Executive Committee, half of them coming up for re-election each year. 
Fifteen of the thirty-five elected members have to be parliamentarians. 
Long-needed reforms have been introduced in the voting procedure and 
in the verification of credentials. Verifications of credentials are now to be 
made by a Credentials Committee (Comité de vérification des pouvoirs) 
consisting of fifteen presidents and secretaries-general of départemental 
federations elected each year by the national convention.** This standing 
committee checks the credentials of all delegates to the Executive Com- 
mittee and the national convention. Two changes have been introduced in 
the voting procedure. The rules new describe precisely the voting pro- 
cedure and restrict the vote by proxy.** Four types of votes may be used. 
The common way of voting, whether it be in the Executive Committee or in 
the convention, is by a show of hands, each delegate showing his card. If 
there is doubt as to a majority, the chairman may ask for a standing vote. 
These two systems restrict the right to vote to those present. A card vote is 
taken only if the Bureau of the party or the presidents of federations have 


™ See Statuts du Parti (Paris, 1955), Arts. 18 and 19. 


™ According to Art. 14 of the new rules, the Executive Committee is made up of ex-officio 
and of elected members. ml ofthe Repblcr (2) the members of the Ausey of th 
i ) 


French Union and of the Economic Council; (3) the former party presidents and 
former secretaries-general; (4) two delegates from each federation chosen among 
federation presidents, secretar 1, and - i $ 
(6) the delegates to the Algerian Assembly, to the “greal councils” of Northern Africa 
and other similar bodies to be found in the overseas territories. The elected delegates 
gre chosen Dy, Oe Cenenene® e ee eeee e 
militants. 

ee 7 cent ames (4), footnote 38, may vote by proxy. 
(Art. 14). 

“ Arts. 11, 16. 

“ See l’Information Radicale Socialiste, November, 1955, No. 99, p. 9. 

@ Art. 19. 

* Art. 16. 

“ Art. 10. 
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demanded that it be used.** In such cases the vote by proxy is restricted 
to elected delegates. The ex-officio members may vote only if they are 
present. The result of this restriction is to increase the influence of the 
parliamentarians and militants in the conventions. 

The reform of the rules had a twofold purpose: to abolish party organs 
controlled by the anti-Mendés-France faction and to increase the powers of 
the party executive. The first was entirely satisfied, the second only in part. 
The Bureau of the party has large powers.** It controls the day-to-day acti- 
vities of the party; it sets the agenda of the Executive Committee and of the 
convention; it chooses the secretary-general and the treasurer; it selects 
the members of the Disciplinary Committee and the rapporteurs to the con- 
vention; it alone can issue official statements to the Press; it gives the inves- 
titure to all candidates to the National Assembly and to the Council of the 
Republic;** it can expel, subject to appeal to the convention, any person, 
organization, or newspaper opposing a party candidate; and it forms, to- 
gether with the parliamentary groups, the “Cadillac Committee” the func- 
tion of which is to take the “appropriate decision” in the event of a cabinet 
crisis. But most of these powers already belonged to the defunct Executive 
Commission. The most significant change is the increase in the proportion 
of parliamentarians as opposed to militants in the various party executive 
organs — the parliamentarians accounted for at most 43 per cent of the 
former Executive Commission. They now constitute at least 48 per cent of 
the Bureau and will usually have a majority if the offices of president, first 
vice-president, secretary-general, and treasurer are given to members of 
Parliament. Furthermore, in the meetings of the “Cadillac Committee” the 
parliamentarians have now a large majority which they would lose only if 
the number of their senators and deputies were to fall under twenty. Be it 
noted that the parliamentarians had always been the dominant element in 
the party, the militants playing only a minor role. The new rules bring the 
theory closer to the reality. Since the party executive remains dominated 
by the parliamentarians, it was all the more important to Mendés-France to 


assert his authority over the parliamentary group and to increase the co- 
hesion of the latter. 


Tue ATTEMPT To CoNTROL THE PARLIAMENTARY Group 


A month after Mendés-France had become first vice-president, he ob- 
tained the expulsion of Edgar Faure from the party,“* after Faure, then 
president of the Council, had decided to dissolve the National Assembly 
* Ibid. 

“ Arts. 7, 15, 19, 21, 25, 28, 30, and 32. 
“ Subject to appeal to the Executive Committee. 


“ He was expelled by the Bureau in December, 1955. The decision was confirmed by the 
tive Committee in January, 1956. E. Faure contested the validity of the vote in 
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and thus bring about an election. This was in contradiction to the decisions 
of the previous Radical convention which called for a withdrawal of 
Radical ministers from the government if the electoral law had not been 
changed before the elections.*® This show of strength, which resulted in a 
split in the parliamentary group,** indicated clearly Mendés-France’s inten- 
tion to discipline a parliamentary group which had thus far prided itself 
on the freedom of action of its members. This first split cost the Radical 
party more than ten seats in the National Assembly. A second split oc- 
curred at the convention of October, 1956; fourteen seats were again lost 
to the Radicals in the National Assembly after Mendés-France had refused 
to give to the right wing the number of seats they had asked for on the 
Bureau of the party." Prior to the elections of 1956 there were 76 Radicals 
in the National Assembly; after October of the same year Mendés-France’s 
Radicals had dropped to 46. Notwithstanding the greater ideological co- 
hesion of the group following these two splits, Radical members of the 
National Assembly rarely voted the same way. For the whole year 1956, 
the only important vote which found the Radicals unanimous was that on 
the investiture of Guy Mollet in January. The following table indicates 
the percentage of Radicals who voted with MendésFrance in key votes 
from January, 1956, to January, 1957.5? 


Taste I 
Nationa AsseMBLyY, Percentace oF Rapicats Votinc wir Menpés—France 
Key Votes January, 1956— January, 1957 


Date Issue Per Cent 
January Investitute Mollet 100 
February School issue 53 
February School issue (second vote) 50 
March Algerian question 91 
May Old age pensions 86 
July Military budget 66 
July European integration (Euratome) as 
October Ultimatum to Egypt 23 
December Mollet’s policy 39 
December Franco—German agreement on Saar 41 
December Mollet’s foreign policy 32 





the Executive Committee (the vote had been by an informal show of hands render- 
Se ed des t tee ee ae ee 
reached). Although E. Faure had not to the National Convention 

October, 1956, the latter confirmed the expulsion by a vote of 924 to 333. See le 
Monde, October 13, 1956. 

” See l'Information Radicale Socialiste, November, 1955, No. 99, p. 7. 

” Mr. Faure and his friends ran under the R.G.R. ticket. 

“ This group of dissidents had also asked that a system of collective leadership be sub- 
—s bg = present one-man rule. See l’Information Radicale Socialiste, October, 


= On the basis of the votes as recorded in le Monde. 
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In the spring of 1957, Mendés-France made a last attempt to discipline 
the parliamentary group. On March 10 and 11, an extraordinary meeting 
of Radical parliamentarians was held at Chartres. Mendés-France made 
some concessions to the majority of the parliamentary groups — he prom- 
ised in particular to soften his criticisms of the Mollet policy in Algeria — 
but maintained that on important issues (votes of censure or confidence 
and all questions deemed important by the national conventions or the 
caucus) the discipline of vote would be the rule; the caucus would decide 
by a majority vote what the vote of the whole group would be.** These 
proposals were made party rules at the extraordinary national convention of 
May 3, 1957.** A crucial test came at the end of May, 1957, when the Radi- 
cal caucus decided to vote against the Mollet government on a vote of con- 
fidence. Notwithstanding the Chartres agreement, four deputies voted for 
the government.** The Bureau of the party met to decide what sanctions 
should be taken against the rebels. Mendés-France asked that two of them, 
who had refused to come before the Bureau and explain their votes, be 
expelled. The Bureau voted down his proposal. A few days later the 
“Cadillac Committee” (a joint meeting of the Bureau and the members of 
Parliament) ruled that motions passed by the national conventions were not 
binding on the caucus.** Mendés-France was clearly defeated. Faced by a 
revolt of the caucus and of the Bureau of the party, he tendered his resigna- 
tion from the leadership;** his downfall had been as spectacular as his rise 
to power; in a matter of days he had returned to his pre-1954 position, that 
of leader of a minority of “young Turks.” 

The reasons for Mendes-France’s failure to control the parliamentary 
group and the whole party machine are many. Like many French poli- 
ticians he relied too much on personal contacts and did not give enough 
attention to matters of party organization, and he antagonized too many of 
his elders by his domineering manners. He may have had to suffer from 
the opposition of a majority of Freemasons within the party; but the main 
reason for his lack of success is that he did not attract to the party enough 
new members and electors to change its sociological basis. 


Tue ATTEMPT TO CHANGE THE Party’s MEMBERSHIP AND ELECTORATE 


At the convention of November, 1955, Mendés-France claimed that the 
party in one year had sold 17,000 more cards than during the previous year, 
thus bringing the total of cards sold from 73,000 to 90,000.% At the con- 





® See l’Information Radicale Socialiste, March, 1957, No. 115. 

™ Ibid., May, 1957, No. 117. 

™ See le Monde, May 23, 1957. 

™ Ibid., May 26, 1957. 

* Ibid., June 30, 1957. 

™ See l’Information Radicale Socialiste, November, 1955, No. 99. 
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vention of October, 1956, it was claimed that the number of cards sold had 
been raised to 100,000. The national headguarters has no means of ascer- 
taining in what proportion this increase in the number of cards sold corres- 
ponds to an inc. case in membership. The national organization sells cards to 
the local federations which, in turn, are supposed to sell them to new 
party members. But since the Paris headquarters keeps no membership file 
and since the card vote has not been abolished the federations usually buy 
extra cards in order to increase their voting power in the conventions. 
It is also difficult to ascertain how many members have not renewed their 
memberships. The proportion must have been higher than in the previous 
years because of the two splits which led to the creation of the R.G.R. as 
an autonomous party and to the creation of the P.R.S. under the leader- 
ship of Morice. On the basis of the figures given by the party headquarters, 
the turnover in membership would have been at least 30 per cent, possibly 
50 per cent. But important as it was, the number of new members (around 
20,000) was not such as to swamp the old guard except in certain areas such 
as Paris and Alsace. 

The change in the electoral basis of the Radicals is easier to ascertain, 
although it cannot be determined with absolute accuracy. The difficulty in 
comparing the elections of 1951 and 1956 comes from the fact that the 
candidates running under the R.G.R. ticket in 1951 were not all Radicals; 
that, in a number of districts, the R.G.R. had in 1951 made a common list 
with other parties; and that in 1956 the Radicals did not present any candi- 
date in some districts. But two facts stand out clearly: (1) the Radicals lost 
support in agricultural areas while they increased it in industrial areas, 
and (2) the members of the parliamentary group in the National 
Assembly coming from northern France as well as those coming from indus- 
trial districts increased their percentage of the total membership of the 
parliamentary group after the election of January, 1956; and, after the split 
of October, 1956, they became the majority (see Figure I). 

If one excludes from a comparison of the elections of 1951 and 1956 the 
départements where the 1951 R.G.R. and the 1956 Radicals ran on coali- 
tion tickets with other parties, one finds that contrary to what happened in 
1951, the Radicals got, in 1956, more votes from industrial than from agri- 
cultural départements. In 1951 the alignment was: agricultural départe- 
ments, 949,288 votes; industrial départements, 698,586 votes. In 1956 the 


* Ibid., October, 1956, No. 110. 


” According to the new party rules the national headquarters cannot demand that the local 
committees provide them with a list of their members. They can only demand that 
the name of the local chairman and the number of members be sent to them. The 
rue de Valois headquarters is trying to overcome this difficulty by asking members 
- , : - 
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Ficure | 
RaDICALs IN THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
One dot = one representative. Shaded areas = industrial areas. 


alignment was: agricultural départements, 969,397; industrial départements, 
1,067,025. In agricultural départements the Radicals increased their pre- 
vious vote by 2 per cent; in industrial départements, by 50 per cent.* Their 
main losses were in the Southwest (Basses Alpes, Var) and in the West 
(Cotes du Nord, Ile et Vilaine, Loire Inférieure, Vendée). The most signfi- 
cant gains were in the Paris area where the Radical vote increased by 91 
per cent and in Alsace-Lorraine especially in the Haut-Rhin and Bas-Rhin. 
These changes in the electoral basis were reflected in the parliamentary 








Mendés-France’s 
staunchest supporters 
1956. 





“ Based on the election returns as they appear in le Monde, le Figaro, and l’Aurore, 
January 4, 1956. 
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representation. In 1951, the North * made up only 27 per cent of the 
parliamentary group in the National Assembly; after the elections of 
January, 1956, it climbed to 44 per cent, and in January, 1957, following the 
secession of the Morice Group it became a majority of 57 per cent. A simi- 
lar increase took place with regard to the representatives of industrial 
départements;* their percentage increased from 27 in 1951 to 42 in 1956 
and 50 in 1957. It is also to be noted that 62 per cent of the Radical 
deputies closest to Mendés-France come from northern France and from 
industrial areas.** The increase in the percentage of representatives from 
northern and industrial France is due in part to the increase in the number 
of representatives from these areas but it is due mainly to the secession 
from the party of a number of representatives from agricultural areas as 
well as from southern France, as can be seen from Table II. 


Taste il 
RapmcaLs IN THE National AssEMBLY 
(excluding the overseas representatives) 


1951 1956 1957 

From industrial districts ............ 18 24 21 
From agricultural districts .......... 51 32 21 
From northern Framce ............. 19 25 24 
From southern France .............. 50 31 18 
yn pt epee Fee 6 56 42 


From 1951 to 1957, industrial districts have gained only three seats; 
northern France, five. The change in the electoral basis of the party has 
resulted mainly from the splits and purges which took place since Mendés- 
France gained control of the party. 

The zeneral election of 1956 was inconclusive. There had been no 
Mendés-France landslide but the gains made in northern and industrial 
France were encouraging to the mendesists who could now reasonably hope 
that the party would eventually be rebuilt on a new sociological and geo- 
graphical basis. The 1957 by-elections shattered these hopes. In the Paris 
by-election of January, 1957, the percentage of Radical votes fell to its 
lowest since 1951, and in the Lyon by-election of May, 1957, for the seat 





“The group of départements north of a line from St. Malo to Geneva are considered as 
Northern France. 

“ Those in which more than 30 per cent of the working population works in industry or 
transport are counted as industrial départements. See Francois Goguel, Géographie des 
Elections Frangaise (Paris, 1951), p. 133. 

“ For a list of Radical M. P’s considered as Mendecistes see Perspectives, January 21, 1956. 

“Based on the yearly Liste de Mesdames et Messieurs le Députés put out by the Secre- 
tariat of the National Assembly. 

“The Radical vote was as follows: general election, June, 1951: 7 per cent; by-election, 
December, 1952: 8.5 per cent; general election January, 1956: 17.5 per cent; by- 
election, January, 1957: 6.5 per cent. See le Monde, January 15, 1957. 
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left vacant by Herriot’s death, the Mendés-France candidate not only lost 
half the votes which had gone to Herriot in 1956, but polled less votes than 
a dissident Radical endorsed by the Morice Group.* It is not surprising that 
after these electoral setbacks the Radical caucus refused to consider as 
binding the Mendés-France program passed by the party convention. 

Mendés-France’s goal was too ambitious. He wanted to turn the Radical 
party into a sort of French labor party. But as long as the Communist and 
the S.F.LO. electorates remain faithful to their parties there is no room in 
France for a French labor party of the British or Swedish type. As long as 
the Communists poll around 25 per cent of the votes, Mendés-France, in 
order to have a majority in Parliament, must look for allies on his right. He 
must be willing to collaborate with those among the center or right-wing 
parties which accept at least part of this economic program. But his opposi- 
tion to European integration renders this collaboration difficult with the 
M.R.P. and the S.F.ILO.; his stand on Algeria renders it impossible with 
the Independents. With no allies in the National Assembly, neither on 
their left nor on their right, the mendesists had put themselves in a blind 
alley. 

Under E. Daladier who assumed leadership of the party after Mendés- 
France’s resignation, the Radicals return to their traditional role, that of a 
moderate and conservative group. The victory of the old guard over the 
young Turks confirms this law of French politics according to which politi- 
cal parties, in the course of their history, move from the left toward the 
right, but not vice versa. 





“In the 1956 general election the Radicals got 15.8 per cent of the votes. In the 1957 by- 
election the “Orthodox” Radicals got 6.8 per cent of the votes, the “dissident” Radi- 
cals, 7.4 per cent. See le Monde, May 21, 1957, 
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SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
WESTERN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


A ROLE OF SOVIET DIPLOMACY IN ITS 
STRATEGY OF CONQUEST 


By E. J. Rozex* 
There is little doubt that a thorough study and understanding of Soviet 


diplomacy is one of the most urgent needs to which the free world must 
address itself. It is the contention of this writer that what was origin- 
ally to be achieved in Marxist strategy through the inevitable victory of the 
“proletariat” is now to be achieved by Soviet diplomacy. It is in that field 
that Moscow’s challenge to the free world has to be met. 

In 1917 there were only 23,600 Bolsheviks; today they control 955,000,- 
000 people and another billion is sitting on the fence, watching to see 
which way the fate of humanity will drift. 

In the beginning of the Soviet history, its leaders hoped that a series of 
revolutions would bring about the downfall of the international capitalist 
system. Soon, however, bitter experience convinced the rulers of the Krem- 
lin that the revolutionary forces abroad were not powerful enough to do this 
aid that they would have to be supplemented by the activities of the Soviet 
state if world communism was to be promoted in the future. 

A series of unplanned events led Moscow to assign to the Soviet Union 
the same role in the constellation of states which Marx assigned to the work- 
ing class in all individual capitalist society. This meant that the burden of 
weakening and destroying the noncommunist states would rest on the 
shoulders of the Soviet states. Since, previously the strength of the Soviet 
Union was not sufficient to achieve that objective through the direct use of 
military force, and now is too dangerous to both the potential victim and the 
vanquished, it was only logical that the task of waging political and eco- 
nomic warfare against the free world should be entrusted to Soviet foreign 
policy and to its strategic diplomacy. 

According to the Bolsheviks, their diplomacy is to bring about security 
and peace to the Soviet Union and to provide the best possible condition for 
the internal and external transformation from Socialism to Communism. 
As they define it, Soviet diplomacy is distinguished by its purposefulness 
and consistency in the realization of its established and publicly pro 
nounced aims and in the observance of its declared principles, and straight- 
forwardness in the formulation of it demands. Soviet diplomacy has never 
refrained from taking advantage of its adversaries’ weak points, deriving ad- 
vantages from the conflict of interest between the capitalist states, which 
prevent them from setting up a united, anti-Soviet front. 
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Knowing that Western Powers are fundamentally interested in global 
peace and that, in order to preserve it they are willing to satisfy (at least 
partly) the Soviet demands in specific areas of the world, the Bolsheviks 
resolved to approach their goal piecemeal, and, by certain excessive de- 
mands, enforce compromises profitable to themselves which together with 
other factors brought up the political and military importance of the Soviet 
Union from one of insignificance in 1917 to that of equality — at the least 
— with the United States. 

Previously, the task of offense and defense was entrusted to soldiers, 
officers, and generals; now it belongs to the citizens, the teachers, the diplo- 
mats and the statesmen. 

In the present unarmed phase of the conflict between the communist 
and the noncommunist worlds, a more thorough knowledge and a deeper 
understanding of Soviet performance, as contrasted with their verbal pro- 
fessions, is necessary for the survival of Western civilization and to the 
unhampered growth of freedom in the non-Western part of the world. 


SUPER POWER ORBITS IN POSTWAR POWER POLITICS 
Joun P. Viovantes* 


A major segment of the study of international relations may be found 
in the propensity of great powers to assert influence or control in regions 
of geographic propinquity, strategic locations, or colonial areas. The power 
exerted by the two super powers in orbits of immense extent is being 
affected by the tides of recent developments in international relations. 

Two of the main problems confronting the Soviet-Communist orbit are: 
(1) An immense task of economic development still confronts the Soviet 
Union, to say nothing of China, if she is to match the American-Canadian- 
Western European achievement. She needs industrial development for the 
direct demands of power considerations as well as the indirect use of eco- 
nomic aid and to demonstrate superior achievement under their ideology. 
(2) The second problem results from internal weaknesses in the orbit as 
revealed by the Hungarian revolt and demands for greater autonomy by 
Poland. Involved in this problem are the degree of reliability of satellite 
troops, the ideological stewardship of the Soviet Union, and the extent to 
which the satellite economies will be subverted to the interests of the Soviet 
Union. 

The non-Communist orbit is composed of states whose sovereignty is 
more of a reality and hence more like a military alliance. It is far more dis- 
persed, and its members have very diverse interests. The following problems 
have in the past few years shaken the system to its foundations. The major 
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problem stems from the demands of coalition diplomacy. The Western 
European Allies and their region have been regarded as having transcendent 
importance for the United States. The Suez crisis revealed deep fissures in 
the Alliance, and the Algerian impasse may be even more explosive. The 
governing parties in Paris, London, and Bonn would approve the installation 
of American missile bases only in the face of bitter and widespread criticism. 
Strong non-Communist groups are urging greater disposition to negotiate 
with the Soviet Union than the United States wishes. Secretary Dulles had 
to work hard to keep intact the SEATO alliance in the face of criticism 
from southeast Asian countries. 

In the Middle East the Eisenhower Doctrine and METO have been 
thrown out of joint by the political polarization taking place there between 
Cairo and Baghdad. Is it realistic to continue to base our policy on the 
notion that the whole region is in the Western orbit from which the Soviet 
Union should be excluded or expelled, as Walter Lippmann asks? 

To what extent should economic aid to underdeveloped countries, 
whether in the Western orbit or not, replace or supplement dependence 
upon militarily-deterring expansion of the Communist-Soviet orbit? The 
mutual dread of nuclear war has meant that competition with the Soviet 
Union has extended to nonmilitary means. We might be virtually ceding to 
the Soviet orbit large areas if we do not meet the challenge of nonmilitary 
penetration. 

Do we really want to negotiate? Fruitful negotiation would require 
revision of Eastern and Western policies regarding the satellites, Germany, 
and disarmament. Is it possible to negotiate on the withdrawal of Russia 
from the satellites, as George Kennan suggests? 

Certain internal questions confront the United States which affect the 
kind of orbit policy it will pursue. Will the administration and Congress 
adopt, and will the public support, a really bold new program of foreign 
aid? This also goes for liberalization of trade. Much has been written in 
recent years in criticism of the policy of massive retaliation. Will the 
administration change to a policy better suited to deal with the problem of 
limited war, or has the emphasis on rockets taken care of that? 


PARTY ROLES AND POLITICAL RECRUITMENT 


Lester G. SELIGMAN* 


The comparative analysis of state politics is an area whose exploration is 
of recent origin. Perhaps it is because our forty-eight states share so widely 
in a community of culture, that the differences, though extensive, elude easy 
apprehension. The job of comparative politics is not alone one of compar- 
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ing structural similarities and differences, but also seeing the differences in 
function and role performed by the various political participants. 

Political parties may be said to perform a variety of roles. Among these 
are: (1) the recruitment of political leadership, including the selection of 
candidates; (2) mobilization of the electorate; (3) objects of social identifi- 
cation; (4) channels of influence over policy; (5) elaboration of issues and 
ideologies; and (6) agencies for the nationalizing of politics. Perhaps by 
comparing parties in several states in these terms we can identify the key 
variables, i.e., those that make a significant difference in determining simi- 
larities and differences. 

In the West political parties share many structural similarities. There are 
common institutionalized patterns. To name but a few: the direct primary; 
direct legislation; the widespread acceptance of the merit system; common 
historical patterns and shared economic development have created a suffi- 
cient common culture to lay the basis for analysis. However, despite struc- 
tural similarities there are considerable functional differences among the 
states. 

The recruitment of leadership is one of the principal functions of 
political parties. It might be said to be almost a minimum function of 
political parties. Numerous studies, particularly in the postwar years, have 
been pointing to the shrinking capacity of our parties in various other func- 
tions — as ideological agencies, as mobilizers of the electorate, as objects of 
social identification. The task of selecting candidates and instruments of 
political mobility remains one of the principal functions of the parties. 

Because the West has pioneered in the adoption of the direct primary, it 
has become known as the area of weak party organization where self- 
starting is the most common type of entry into the political arena. The 
relative weakness of the bureaucratic component in political parties has 
allegedly made entry into politics easy. This is more evident when we con- 
trast it with older states, where political organization, the convention system 
or pre-primary endorsements still have strong foothold, make candidacy a 
more difficult enterprise. 

Weak party organization has been conducive to self-starting the hy- 
pothesis would run. Evidence would indicate that this hypothesis needs 
some refinement. Using Oregon as a sample, it was found that self-starting 
in effect means that the task of initiating candidacy, giving it support, etc., 
has been taken over by various groups— interest groups, party factions, 
circles of close associates, or personal followings. These “groups” (the word 
is used loosely) become vehicles around which the campaign organization 
develops. At times it works in parallel with party organization or works 
independently and even in conflict with party organization. Some of these 
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circles are ad hoc and others have strong continuity in localistic and eco- 
nomic interest, or political outlooks. 

Party per se plays almost no role — its role in nomination is shared or 
substituted by the variety of groups indicated above. There is evidence 
that as parties become more competitive, there are attempts to tighten party 
organization. This is done either in the party or by the creation of extra- 
party organizations, e.g., political clubs that are more cohesive, more ideo 
logically oriented and more active agents in selecting candidates. 

One of the significant long-run factors in recruitment was found to be 
political generations —a level of people who share common political 
orientations. The changing character of political offices, their mobility 
potential, the character of the constituency bear also on who is selected. 
The selection process also seems to favor certain political types, to the 
exclusion of others. 


POSSIBILITIES IN RESEARCH IN WESTERN POLITICS 
Frank Jonas* 


Two decades ago research itself in Western politics was a frontier. Not 
only was there very little activity in this field, but there were few political 
scientists in the area. This was discovered by Professor Thomas C. Donnelly 
of the University of New Mexico when he tried to find someone in each 
of the eight mountain states, at the same time qualified and willing, to 
write a chapter of fifty pages on the politics of his state for a projected publi- 
cation which subsequently became the book, Rocky Mountain Politics, truly 
a pioneer effort in this field. The area is now dotted with many separate 
political science departments, research bureaus, and institutes of govern- 
ment, and these are populated with competent personnel, but the number 
of political scientists engaged in empirical research in local and comparative 
politics and the amount of literature produced in this field still remain 
frontiers. Political scientists have hesitated to enter this field of empirical 
research in human behavior or they have been discouraged from doing so. 
This is a difficult field and the areas are delicate and sensitive. These border 
areas in research activity and political literature have large gaps in them, 
but they also have equally large possibilities. 

Comparative studies in the Western states would hardly be possible 
without first increasing the literature in local politics in each state. The 
alternative would be to launch a well-financed and long-term study in com- 
parative politics comparable to the effort which resulted in V. O. Key’s 
Southern Politics. Such a program could simultaneously use the existing 
literature and fill the gaps from available and firsthand data. 
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In the meantime, and as a prelude to a comprehensive comparative 
study, local political scientists co:ld establish many studies from documents 
and establish data, such as statutes, governmental reports, and statistics. 
For example, the election statistics in each state could be gathered and 
brought together in a single publication. In one state the necessary employ- 
ment data for studies in patronage and party regularity or the spoils system 
as a method of recruiting public personnel are available. In one other state 
the data are at hand for the listing and possible classification of pressure 
groups. 

The only published comparative studies which have been made, apart 
from the symposia in Rocky Mountain Politics in 1940 and in the Western 
Political Quarterly from 1948 to the present, have been based largely on 
published opinion polls, election results and election laws. Nominating 
systems and formal party structure and functions have been described from 
statutory sources. 

There remains, however, the whole informal field or dynamics of politics 
which has hardly been touched by the skilled researcher. In this field lie 
such possibilities as agricultural politics, labor politics, mining politics, water 
politics and possibly others along this line. Also in this field lie possibilities 
for studies of the spoils or party patronage system, the nature and influence 
of pressure groups, party finance, and the social, economic and religious 
composition of state legislatures. 

The realm of religion and public policy has hardly been touched at all. 
The relatively new field, the public relations man in politics, is wide open 
for scrutiny. Much could be done in observing the changing characteristics 
in the political process in the West. Such studies would focus on the role 
of the mass media of communication and especially television in politics 
and the effect of the increased use of these on the traditional character of 
the Amezican political process. 

The field in the dynamics of politics which requires the greatest skill 
in empirical research includes that of campaign methods, political person- 
alities, treatment of candidates, and propaganda techniques. The coopera- 
tion of libraries and library associations could be sought for the purpose of 
gathering and preserving at least the campaign literature. But the study 
of propaganda techniques and political personalities, requires that the 
researcher seek and secure firsthand information. For this purpose he must 
use the techniques of opinion polls, letter writing, and the personally 

The major frontiers and the largest possibilities in research in Western 
politics lie in the fields of empirical research and the dynamics of political 
behavior. It is in this field that the data and documentation can be estab- 
lished to provide the most useful lessons in political science. 
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LOCAL LEADERSHIP FOR URBAN RENEWAL 
Georce Duccar* 


A comparative study of local organization for urvan renewal which has 
been under way at the Bureau of Public Administration at Berkeley has 
offered an opportunity to utilize, and in a sense, test out concepts of leader- 
ship and organization. The attempt to stretch these ideas to cover urban 
renewal activities in a wide range of !ocal circumstances provides a basis for 
a critique and some suggestions. 

In local programs for urban renewal, leaders with recognized responsi- 
bilities to individual formal organizations (not all of which recognize a com- 
mon superior) work together as an informal group to develop and maintain 
a program for part or all of which at all times authorization is merely 
anticipated. This empirical finding leads to the hypothesis that the process, 
which may be called “bridging,” is a necessary function of leadership. For- 
mal organization may be examined for its effects on the performance of this 
function. 

Empirical studies were undertaken in eighteen cities. The approach out- 
lined to the observer in each case included a definition of urban renewal, 
a few basic concepts, and a procedure. The definition of urban renewal 
used in these studies stated that it is a process by which local public powers 
are utilized, under formal procedures safeguarding opportunities for private 
or corporate investment, in a program to concentrate activity in time and 
space for objectives which are publicly stated to include reduction or pre- 
vention of slums and blighted areas. Under this definition are subsumed 
the relevant federal state laws and regulations, which require cooperation 
of many groups in a formal procedure which emphasizes a period of con- 
centrated planning. 

During the planning period for each project and for an urban renewal 
program as a whole reactions of many groups must be forecast. It was 
expected that the urban renewal projects, program, and organization would 
tend to be kept flexible and under discussion by persons with formal respon- 
sibilities to some of the cooperating groups. It was also anticipated that in 
the protracted planning periods these individuals would tend to form an 
informal group, members of which would be counted upon to maintain 
communications with the organizations expected later to participate. 

The field studies were guided in part by concepts of leadership. To 
spread the net widely leadership was defined as a variable on which every- 
one can record some score. Only those persons who lead in urban renewal 
were sought, and they were identified by questions seeking to reveal their 
commitment to urban renewal, the extent of their activity relating to it, and 
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the authority or prestige which others ascribed to their opinions regarding 
renewal. 

A second set of concepts referred to the modes of adjustment and co- 
ordination found between those identified as leaders. In practice two basic 
modes were examined, an executive mode and modes which departed from 
the executive pattern. Armed with suggested questions addressed to these 
two sets of concepts and the definition of the renewal process, the observers 
proceeded chiefly by individual interview, beginning with a panel of stand- 
ardized “positions in the community” which have formal places in the 
urban renewal procedures. 

An example is cited from field studies which reveal a circle of leaders 
in very frequent face-to-face communication and meeting definitions of a 
group. It formulates program, plans, strategy and organization. The mem- 
bers of this group are identified with federal and nongovernmental organiza- 
tions. This group is not restricted to chief executives. The members some- 
times agree to attempt to influence the policy of their organization, but in 
no case can what is said by those present absolutely commit the organiza- 
tions with which they are chiefly identified. The illustration appears to 
fulfill the requirements of the definition of bridging. 

The activity of bridging, it is suggested, is necessary for the functioning 
of the several organizations as well as being functional for urban renewal. 
Some antecedents of the bridging concept in theories of organization, leader- 
ship, and administration are pointed out. 

The concept leads to a description of the role of organizational leader- 
ship as necessarily involving difficult ethical questions for the participant. 
The need for bridging is contrasted with such needs as the need to estab 
lish routine, as providing bases for judging organizations. Questions are 
posed about the effect of formal organizations on an organization’s capacity 
to bridge. 

THE URBAN FRINGE — 
ITS PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS IN OREGON 


Russet. W. Mappox* 


Little concerted effort was made systematically to study urban fringe area 
problems in Oregon for many years after they were known to exist. In 1955 
the Oregon Legislative Assembly passed a joint resolution recognizing the 
existence of such problems and creating an interim committee directed to 
“ascertain, study and analyze all facts relating to governmental relations 
between cities, counties and districts as these relationships have been 
affected and made more difficult and complex by reason of the great growth 
in population of Oregon and particularly the growth in population and 
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development in the unincorporated urban areas of the counties.” The com- 
mittee decitled to get the facts directly from people living in areas affected 
by suburban problems. Hearings were held around the state, and question- 
naires were sent to all local jurisdictions in an effort to gather pertinent in- 
formation. In addition, field investigations were made in eight areas where 
problems appeared especially acute. 

A great mass of information was collected, including detailed data on 
280 governmental units lovated in the eight areas chosen for special study. 
Especially troublesome were problems associated with the large number of 
special districts characteristic of most urban areas of any size. With the 
exception of school districts, the most widely encountered special districts 
provided water, fire protection, sanitation, and highway lighting. This order 
of frequency is significant in that it reflects a characteristic of surburban 
areas; namely, that needs commonly develop and find expression in action 
by residents one at a time. Thus one of the first and most pressing needs 
faced by persons moving into new homes is an adequate supply of drinking 
water. Shortly afterward, suburbanites become concerned about the absence 
of fire protection, and then they may turn to problems of sanitation. De- 
pending on such factors as the nature of the soil and the level of the water 
table, surburban residents may be able to rely on septic tanks for a consider- 
able period of time, but after a while this method of disposing of wastes 
usually becomes unsatisfactory. The committee on local government con- 
cluded that the problem of sanitation is generally the most difficult of all 
those found in fringe areas. On the whole, sanitary districts have not pro- 
vided an adequate answer to the problems. 

As a prelude to the formulation of recommendations for presentation to 
the legislature, the committee briefly reviewed basic patterns of organiza- 
tion commonly advanced as means of reorganizing local government struc- 
ture to deal with surburban problems, and it decided to reject them. A 
decision was made in favor of the traditional pattern of local government, 
and a number of suggestions were made to enable cities and counties more 
adequately to meet the new demands made upon them. One of the more 
significant proposals involved a law to encourage municipal annexations 
by permitting tax differentials in favor of newly annexed areas based on 
services actually received. The Legislative Assembly acted favorably and 
incorporated this arrangement into the laws of the state. 

Another committee proposal that received favorable consideration con- 
cerned county home rule. As a result, the people of Oregon will vote on a 
constitutional amendment in November, 1958, to authorize home rule for 
all Oregon counties. Other proposals to require counties to establish plan- 
ning commissions and to obtain a report and recommendation from a city 
planning commission on proposed subdivisions and zoning actions for areas 
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within six miles of the city were not enacted into law. Nor were proposals 
to provide for “automatic” annexation and the creation of metropolitan 
governments favorably received by the committee. 

Although considerable wisdom and deliberation were reflected in the 
proposals made by the committee, an examination of them points inescap- 
ably to the conclusion that little imagination was used in their development. 
It seems doubtful that Oregon is going to blaze new trails in meeting the 
problems of its urban fringe areas. Perhaps it is wise to move slowly. A 
fact documented by the field studies is that people generally are not inter- 
ested in radical modifications of the present pattern of local government. 
Results of the traditional arrangement are familiar, and people prefer to live 
with them rather than risk unknown consequences of new and different 
systems. 


SOME ASPECTS OF 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ORGANIZATION 


Cortez A. M. Ewinc* 


As one of the youngest of the social sciences, political science has made 
remarkable advances since the organization of the American Political 
Science Association in New Orleans in 1903. No one knows the exact num- 
bers of political science teachers at that time, but in 1912 the APSA had 
only 267 instructors on its official membership rolls. And some of these, 
like Charles A. Beard, Albert Bushnell Hart, and Woodrow Wilson, were 
better known as historians than as political scientists. From this meagre 
beginning, the discipline has grown until there are now about 5,000 col- 
legiate teachers, an equal number of upper echelon government officials, 
and another thousand who are professional researchers. The convenient 
roundness of figures springs from the lack of precise criteria for the defini- 
tion of a political scientist. 

The APSA grew steadily but not spectacularly in the first two decades 
of its existence. Thereafter, the growing politicization of America, together 
with increasing college enrollments, led to the employment of more instruc- 
tors to teach more courses in citizenship and in professional political science. 
In 1958 APSA membership may reach 7,000; and that figure may well be 
doubled by 1970 unless a new wave of obscurantism sweeps across the 
American political reaches to depress further the public reputation of the 
egg-head. 

When faced with the problem of numbers, the APSA might have 
initiated a federal type of organization, held both regional and national 
meetings, increased its publications, and encouraged the further develop- 
ment of political science as a learned and scientific discipline. Its failure 
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to federalize its structure invited the establishment of regional organizations, 
the first of which was the government section of the Southwestern Political 
and Social Science Association (1919). The Southern Political Science 
Association followed in the late thirties, the Western Political Science 
Association in the middle forties, and the Midwest Conference of Political 
Scientists in the middle fifties. For twenty years prior thereto the Mid- 
western group had met in annual discussion sessions but had not published 
a journal. And an Eastern association had folded after a promising start 
in the early thirties. In addition there are several fairly informal state and 
metropolitan organizations. 

The regional associations appear at a critical time for the discipline. It 
lacks internal unity. It deals with the concept of power in organized society, 
a concept upon which there is wide disagreement among political scientists. 
The prevailing lack of unity may be a consequence of the origin of political 
science as a branch of moral philosophy and of the subsequent infusion of 
methods and materials from other intellectual disciplines — political econ- 
omy, history, law, sociology, and social psychology — but the result has been 
the development of various schools in the discipline and an expansion more 
in the breadth than in depth. 

The existence of these conflicting forces is an evidence of vitality. Every 
possible approach ought to be welcomed and encouraged. Much of the 
diversity springs from the natural conflict between the professional and the 
citizenship-training ideals. In fulfilling the demands of the latter purpose, 
the basic or gateway course in most American departments is American 
government. It is not necessarily a systematic course in the basic principles 
of political science. Subsequent training may feature courses in theory, 
international relations, public administration, or political parties, but these 
may be so loaded with descriptive administration or historical materials as 
to adumbrate the importance of principles. 

With all the centrifugal forces operating in political science, there are 
equally strong unifying compulsions which can become the hard core of the 
discipline. Theory is certainly of this character, though there exists con- 
siderable disagreement as to whether theory should be political philosophy 
or a narrow-gauge theory of politics. Constitutional law, comparative 
government, methodology, and history of political science could well be 
added to theory to constitute the hardcore minimum for the four general 
areas — governmental institutions, public administration, popular govern- 
ment, and international relations. Though professional preparation for each 
of the areas must differ, recognition of the indispensability of knowledge 
and training common to all areas is a strong unifying force. 

The regional organizations should contribute toward this unifying tend- 
ency in that they, like the national association, represent all schools of 
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political science. If there were no regional organizations, the splinters would 
find it much easier to go their own way. Professional political scientists 
should find it possible to support both national and regional organizations, 
as well as any specialized group with which their interests are most closely 
identified. If this is done, each new approach may make its contribution to 
political science and the future shall witness the development of a discipline 
rich in knowledge and unified in structure. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SOCIAL PRIORITIES 
Victor C. Ferxiss* 


Each era of our national history appears, in the focus provided by hind- 
sight, to have been dominated by a single theme to which all its myriad 
problems were in some way related. It is my contention that in the next 
twenty years the general problem which will underlie all our specific prob- 
lems will be the need for the establishment of a system of social priorities. 
Unless we can adopt and implement a schedule of priorities for social ac- 
tion, America in the years to come will not only be more ugly and less just, 
but will also be less secure, since we shall be unlikely to gain, and perhaps 
will not even merit, the support of the uncommitted peoples of the world. 

In the recent past American political thinkers, including most practicing 
politicians as well as academics, have accepted as valid the theory that there 
is no such thing as the public interest and that in a democracy the action 
of government car. only be the resultant of the clashing pressures brought 
to bear by divergent special interests. This belief may have been adequate 
as a basis for action in an era when our problem was primarily one of reviv- 
ing an economy which was moribund because of the depressed status of 
important segments of our population. By seeking to improve their position 
relative to other social groups, such special interests as labor and the farmers 
served a broader social purpose. Because World War II came at a time 
when there was still underutilization of our human and physical resources, 
the United States was able to achieve its national aims without requiring 
substantial sacrifices on the part of any of its major social groups. 

In the era of the Cold War, however, we are increasingly faced with a 
situation in which there may not be enough social resources to go around, 
and we cannot continue to act as though the public interest or, to use its 
ancient name, the common good, has no objective correlate. Maintenance 
of an adequate level of national defense and foreign aid, urban planning, 
proper development of our natural and cultural resources—all these 
problems are insoluble unless we can create the intellectual, institutional 
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and ideological tools necessary to get the many special interests of which our 
society is composed to accept a schedule of social priorities. 

If one accepts this diagnosis of our situation, the lines along which 
changes must take place are apparent, even though precise remedies for 
particular aspects of the problem may long elude us. Social planning de- 
mands the use of a device equivalent to the economist’s concept of mar- 
ginal utility. Therefore, on the intellectual level, we must devise a social 
calculus based on the hierarchy of values held by the American people 
which will enable us to measure the social value of a new school building 
against another submarine or a tax cut. Every governmental budget (and, I 
should think, the notion of social science itself) assumes the possibility of 
this kind of measurement. What is needed is the refinement of the process 
by which we make such decisions and its extension to many areas of our 
national life not now normally considered appropriate subjects for govern- 
mental concern. 

The institutional aspect of this problem demands increased responsi- 
bility and authority at all levels of government, so that a schedule of social 
priorities, once accepted can be implemented. What is needed is difficult 
to prescribe in detai!, but the direction in which we must move is apparent: 
reform of the party system to strengthen party discipline, more power for 
the executive at the state level, increased possibilities for authoritative 
urban and regional planning. 

Finally, and most importantly, we must create a new climate of opinion 
in the United States — one which will lead the various groups of which 
our pluralistic society is necessarily composed to cooperate in the implemen- 
tation of a system of rationally established social priorities. Is it wholly 
unrealistic to hope that Americans can and will subordinate individual and 
group interest to the common good? To assume so would be to give up faith 
in the democratic process itself. As Montesquieu pointed out, the principle 
of government in those republics capable of survival has not been wealth 
nor honor nor fear — but virtue. 


DEMOCRACY, EFFICIENCY AND THE THREAT 
OF TOTALITARIANISM 


Exris E. McCune* 


We are today deeply concerned, and rightly so, about the threat to our 
safety posed by Soviet scientific successes. Visible evidence overhead attests 
to Russian advances in rocketry, and we are acutely aware that these ad- 
vances represent a vastly increased military potential. The long series of 
Soviet technological surprises has forced us to abandon the myths that 
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“science favors America first and that nature has some special interest in 
the survival of Americans.” 

We have also been painfully aware of other Soviet successes. Not only 
has Russia challenged us in the technological cold war, she has challenged 
us in our quest for friends who will support us abroad. In the under- 
developed areas of the world, Soviet technicians are hastening to advance 
the interests of the downtrodden with an efficiency we frequently lack. 

Soviet technological advances also threaten our international trade posi- 
tion. The growth of Russian industriai capacity, and the wealth of Russien 
resources, suggest the possibility of increasing competition in international 
trade. The consequent effects on our economy, our standard of living and 
our economic institutions are cause for genuine concern. 

The era in which we live is marked by changes more important than we 
may realize. In the words of Eric Sevareid, “we are living in the first stages 
of an accelerating scientific revolution that is changing the position and 
power of naticins, the face of our earth, the habits of our daily living as 
much, and possibly much more, than did the Industrial Revolution after the 
static centuries that preceded it.” 

In consequence, we have as a nation begun what promises to be an 
agonizing reappraisal. We have heard expressions of deep concern about 
the adequacy of our military establishment for dealing with the Soviet 
military threat; the ability of our present economic system to compete with 
a centralized, highly controlled economy; the ability of democratic educa- 
tion to produce enough well-trained people to meet our needs; and the 
ability of our uncontrolled system to combat the unified political and eco- 
nomic offensives possible for a dictatorial regime. 

The challenge of totalitarianism has thus been stated in scientific, mili- 
tary, economic and educational terms. Lost sight of is the challenge to our 
political institutions. In the face of mounting pressures for efficiency, speed, 
flexibility and crash programs, there is a distinct danger that we may be 
tempted to sacrifice or to limit our traditional democratic self-government. 
The central question — the political problem resulting from this threat of 
totalitarianism — is whether we can operate our democratic system in a 
way that will enable use to withstand the lure of totalitarian methods. 

There appear to be three dangers. First, we risk the loss of some mea- 
sure of self-government through neglect. An obsession with the need for 
secrecy and dispatch may permit what one observer has called “the giant 
myth of official secrecy” to impair the right of our citizenry to have that 
information which is necessary for intelligent choices and meaningful 
popular control. 

Second, there is a danger that we may, in our race to surpass the Soviet 
economic machine, permit an ever-increasing concentration of economic 
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power, which may lead to an ever-increasing degree of governmental con- 
trol. The defenders of free enterprise m::st understand that predatory enter- 
prise may not long remain free. 

Third, we stand in danger of abandoning democracy in a panic-stricken 

rush toward authoritariamsm, inspired by a fear of failure. President Eisen- 
hower has noted that: 
The real strength with which the self-governing democracies have met the tests of history 
is something denied to dictatorships. It is found in the quality of our life, and the vigor 
of our ideals. It manifests itself in the ever astonishing capacity of free men for voluntary 
heroism, sacrifice and accomplishment when the chips are down. 

The issue is thus our ability to withstand pressure from those who would 
have us limit freedom in order to be free; to sacrifice democracy in the 
name of efficiency. The challenge is directed toward the sufficiency of our 
popular institutions in an atomic age, and it must be met if we, and those 
institutions, are to survive. 


THE NEXT 20 YEARS: 
AMERICA’S MOST IMPORTANT POLITICAL PROBLEM 
E PLURIBUS FOEDUS 


Joun A. Viec* 


To attempt in a brief essay both to identify and solve America’s most 
important political problem of the next 20 years almost invites the charge 
of combining rashness with arrogance. Yet this is the kind of challenge to 
which professional students of government must increasingly try to respond. 
For it is only through wrestling with the question of priorities that men are 
able to cultivate that indispensable thing, a sense of proportion. 

Political science cannot grow in strength and stature by taking things 
easy and spending its limited energies patching up messes born of the mis- 
takes of yesterday. It must begin to look less to the coming year or (what 
is just as bad) to the millenium, than to the next generation. The trouble 
with it today, as with most of the other social sciences, stems from its being 
used far too much for remedial, and far too little for preventive, work. 
Political prudence ought to mean, in Merriam’s fine phrase, “the politics of 
prevention.” Usually however it consists in being wise after the fact rather 
than before it — being wise about a lot of things concerning which, even 
though it might not have been able greatly to change their course, it could 
at least have “set the (probable) record straight.” 

Let it be recognized from the start in trying to decide which of the 
nation’s basic problems deserves highest priority that all of them go deep. 
No single one could be wholly solved in the short run of a few years. The 
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best to be hoped for, as with Lincoln and slavery, is that it might be put “in 
the course of an ultimate solution.” 

To which then of the various problems in which it is vital that Ameri- 
cans step up their rate of progress over the next 20 years should political 
scientists try to get their fellow citizens to assign top priority? * 

To toughening and expanding (in that order) our educational system? 

To rationalizing our pattern of urban life and metropolitan government? 

To bringing more equality and fraternity into race relations? 

To insuring adequate water for our homes, farms and factories? 

To harnessing nuclear energy for civiliain use, free from monopolistic 

control? 

6. To recovering our sense of individual self-reliance by lessened depend- 
ence on consumer credit and public assistance? 

7. To achieving greater political maturity by learning to take differences of 
opinion in stride without questioning the loyalty of the opposition party? 

8 To cultivating understanding and friendship with the peoples of Asia 
and Africa? 

The list has already run to eight without mention of inflation, defense, 
space control, world trade, or strengthening the United Nations. Yet there 
is another problem which deserves priority over all these. Why? Because it 
is so fundamental to the survival, let alone the further flowering, of our 
humane civilizations that, unless we make far more progress on it in the 
next 20 years than we have in the 20 since it was first laid open to our view, 
whatever advances we may make on these other issues could easily come 
to naught. 

What then is this problem deserving of highest priority? It is the prob- 
lem of E Pluribus Foedus: out of the many free and democratic nations in 
the modern world to form — inside the United Nations and as the best 
guarantee that it will actually serve the cause of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms to which it is committed by the Charter — an open federa- 
tion or federal union dedicated to the civil liberties of all its citizens and 
with a government deriving its just powers from their consent. 

Gold is where you find it and up to now this golden proposition set 
forth by Clarence K. Streit in his pioneering book Union Now has not 
received from the political scientists, let alone the civic leaders, of this or 
any other democratic country, either the attention or devotion it deserves. 
Love of peace was the highest common denominator possible of adop- 
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*It will be clear from here on if not from the preceding paragraphs that the author sub- 
scribes whole-heartedly to the plea made before the A.A.AS. some years ago by 
James B. Conant, then president of Harvard University, that the political science pro- 
fession have done with the naturalistic approach and take democracy for its client. 
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tion in establishing the United Nations Organization— and it is too 
low to furnish the strong foundation needed for a government. That calls 
for the notably higher denominator of love of justice or love of freedom or, 
better yet, both. The U. N. is therefore an organization rather than a 
government and such it is destined to remain despite the amiable fiction 
latent in the parallel between the initials U. N. and U. S. The fallacy lies 
in the letters left out — U. S. G. vs. U. N. O. 

It would be fine if mankind could move by one big step from inter- 
national anarchy to a global jural order, federal in form and democratic in 
spirit. But this is not within the realm of practicality. The biggest step 
which could be taken toward that ultimate goal in this generation is that 
contemplated, here and abroad, by those practical idealists composing the 
membership of Federal Union and the Atlantic Union Committee: leaving 
the United Nations otherwise as it is and their various national govern- 
ments otherwise as they are, to begin now the serious exploration of how the 
principles of federal union and free government could best be applied by 
the peoples of the civil-liberty democracies to their relations with each other. 

Here is the political problem deserving top priority in America today. 
This nation needs federal democratic union as the best way of gaining an 
appropriate and proportional influence over the foreign, trade, colonial and 
defense policies of Britain, France, and other democratic countries and, vice 
versa, they need such a union for a corresponding influence over Ameri- 
can policy. Peace is good but freedom is crucial and freedom needs today — 
alike for material, moral and intellectual strength —a broader base than 
ever before. A genuine “Federation of the Free,” with a government of its 
own, would provide that base. Nor should it be limited geographically to 
the peoples of the North Atlantic region however broadly defined. Eligi- 
bility should not be dictated by geography. It should rest on the single 
principle of adherence to democracy in a nation’s internal affairs, plus a 
willingness to accept whatever obligations adherence to the Federation 
constitution might involve. 

Impractical? The late Justice Roberts did not think so — nor evidently 
the faculty of Oxford University when they awarded him its coveted degree. 
Nor does General Marshall, nor former President Truman, nor Adlai 
Stevenson, nor a small host of others, here and abroad, who believe the 
hopes of humanity lie in eventual union of the free. 

Somewhere in his monumental book, On Active Service, Henry L. Stim- 
son, one of the wisest men of this century, summed up his judgment on the 
prewar generation by suggesting that the main fault of the statesmen had 
been timidity and that of the nations had been nationalism. Will this be 
the verdict of history on our generation too? 
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BROOKS ADAMS, CENTRIFUGAL FORCES, AND 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


Ecpert S. WeENGERT* 


On the eve of World War I, Brooks Adams published The Theory of 
Social Revolutions. He found leaders of his day unable to think beyond 
their specialty — making money. Like the nobility in the French Revolution 
they lacked intellectual energy; they did not have the generalizing or ad- 
ministrative mind to deal with rapidly changing environments. They could 
not supply a centripetal force of order and coherence to overcome the cen- 
trifugal forces of special interests and discrete pursuits. They could not 
solve the problem of “social consolidation” for they lacked “an equivalent 
capacity for administration.” 

In 1917 our exhilaration over making the world safe for democracy 
seemed to provide an organizing principle, a social center of gravity, mak- 
ing Adams’ forebodings less ominous. Yet the war and its slogans, the 
Treaty of Versailles and the League of Nations, national self-determina- 
tion, and the Russian Revolution once more accelerated centrifugal forces 
in our world. And our refusal to play a part in creating a world order 
helped induce men to seek coherence at the level of Mussolini’s Fascism, 
Hitler’s New Germany, and Stalin’s dictatorship. At home, Harding’s 
“normalcy” and Mellon’s faith in a latter-day “invisible hand” committed 
us to a simple hope, unencumbered by understanding, that the order and 
coherence of civilization would somehow emerge out of our technology and 
money-making. 

What Veblen had intimated would be the outcome of the gap between 
engineer and price system seemed confirmed after 1929, when the mechan- 
isms of production and distribution ground to a halt. The technocrats 
pointed out what only the witless failed to see: people needed shoes; we 
had materials, machines, and men able to produce shoes; yet people went 
shoeless. 

Such irony is not long tolerable. Societies will cohere at a lower level 
if not a higher. Italy, Germany, and the U. S. S. R. found a centripetal 
force in doctrines reinforced by firing squad and concentration camps. We 
sought it timidly in public works, hesitantly in defense programs, and 
vigorously in war. The pursuit of destruction, thinly masked under the 
Four Freedoms, enabled us once more to offset threatening centrifugal 
forces. 

Once again centrifugal forces strain the fabric of community, of common 
purpose, indeed of meaning in our social life. Serious tears in that fabric 
can most properly be called “social disorganization.” Meanwhile, the organ- 
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izing principle we already used twice in this century to delay disintegration 
is again being tested — “national defense”! 

Yet we are deeply troubled. Neither world war proved out. Today, 
short of war, we struggle with nuclear stalemate, limited war in Korea, the 
crisis of Suez, foreign aid programs, NATO, and much more. These have 
failed to evoke from our leaders (nor from the leaders of the Communists!) 
any principle of world-wide coherence. In 1947 we divided army and air 
force. Today, short of war, we cannot conceive any basis for integrating 
their actions. We solved technical problems of launching a satellite, but 
again, short of war, we have trouble finding a principle to let some 5,000,- 
000 unemployed people use idle machines to make goods to satisfy unfilled 
needs here and abroad. Even in a university, confronting patent educa- 
tional needs, we seemingly have, short of war, small capacity to organize for 
more effective teaching. 

Like suicide, war might allow integration at the level of inert though 
radioactive matter. Alternatively, however, we may still use our time to 
enlarge our capacity for administration, our capacity, as Brooks Adams puts 
it, “of coordinating many, and often conflicting, social energies in a single 
organism, so adroitly that they shall operate as a unity. This presupposes 
the power of recognizing a series of relations between numerous special 
social interests, with all of which no single man can be intimately ac- 
quainted. Probably no very highly specialized class can be strong in this 
intellectual quality because of the intellectual isolation incident to speciali- 
zation; and yet administration or generalization is not only the faculty upon 
which social stability rests, but is, possibly, the highest faculty of the human 
mind.” And we have still to produce it. 


LANGUAGE PARALLAX AND POSDCORB 
James S. Roperts* 


In recent years writers in many fields have argued with both wit and 
wisdom that language is an obstacle to, as well as a means of, communica- 
tion, that language conditions as well as directs action, and that it has a 
diagnostic as well as a descriptive value. This paper will consider the im- 
portance of some of this work to the study of administrative institutions, 
processes and behavior. Specifically, the purpose of this paper is fourfold: 
(1) to review the work or Senjamin Whorf and others in linguistics, (2) to 
explore the general relevance of their “language-behavior” research to the 
study of administration, (3) to discuss the importance of their work to 
recent proposals to study public administration comparatively, and (4) to 
speculate, in the light of language-behavior research, as to the value of com- 
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parative administrative studies to the understanding of American public 
administration. 

Whorf’s major hypothesis can be stated briefly in his own words: 
“,.. each language is not merely a reproducing instrument for voicing ideas 
but rather is itself the shaper of ideas .. .”. Whorf holds that language (in 
conjunction with many other forces) causes us to see things according to 
certain patterns which mold and limit our perception and judgment. Nor- 
mally, we are unconscious of the influence which language exerts. Extended 
into the field of administration, the Whorfian hypothesis would hold that 
we perceive administrative institutions not as they are but as language al- 
lows us to approximate reality. In other languages these same institutions 
might be viewed quite differently. As conceptions of reality vary so will 
attitudes and consequent behavior. 

This change in language media I have chosen to call language parallax. 
In astronomy, where the term has its greatest utility, parallax describes a 
phenomenon in which there is an apparent change in the position of an 
object observed due to a change in the position of the observer. As used 
here, language parallax refers to an apparent change in institutions observed 
due to a change in language media. 

In exploring the general relevance of this phenomenon to administra- 
tion, Edmund Wilson’s article “On the First Reading of Genesis” provides 
an interesting, if not wholly convincing, point of departure. By comparing 
English and Russian language structures, Wilson argues that structural 
differences have molded different behavior patterns in each country toward 
problem solving. If correct, Wilson has provided a key to American ad- 
ministrative behavior the importance of which extends from space satellites 
to POSDCORB. However, in considering the influence of language on 
administration this paper will be more concerned with meaning units rather 
than structure. American administrative terminology has absorbed and 
constantly reflects its history and cultural milieu. One great problem fac- 
ing the American engaged in comparative administration research will be 
the proper assessment of the cultural impact on the terminology with 
which he is working. 

The “Research Design for a Pilot Study in Compartive Public Adminis- 
tration” prepared by Wallace Sayre, Walter Sharp, Herbert Kaufman, and 
Fred Riggs is a case ir: point. Their proposed pilot study involves two sets 
of three countries at intermediate stages of economic development. Al- 
though such a study would be of tremendous value and the research design 
has been carefully constructed, recent language-behavior research does raise 
certain questions as to the effectiveness of the methodology proposed and, 
consequently, questions the degree to which a “science” can be thus ad- 
vanced and the value to practitioners of information thus gained. 
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The ideas of Whorf and others support the great importance of com- 
parative research. In the areas proposed by the above group, its value is 
lessened because there is little indigenous study of administration with 
which the American research can be compared. Without such a compari- 
son there is the danger that American language limitations would be super- 
imposed on the systems studied. In advancing a “science of administration” 
and an understanding of our own administrative system an important step 
will be the reconciliation of an indigenous language study with other studies 
of the same subject viewed through different language media. 


THE EXPECTATIONS OF A POLITICAL SCIENCE MAJOR 
Totton J. ANDERSON* 


The theme of this presentation is the hypothesis that, for a variety of 
reasons, accurate and useful information about the expectations of the 
political science major is unknown to the profession and unavailable to the 
student. There is no specific or properly processed data which could pro 
vide a profile of the students who majoxr in the discipline, a reasonably pre- 
cise description of the methods by which political science may be adapted to 
career, and a realistic frame of reference for “the world outside” wherein 
career opportunities exist for those seeking such guidance. 

A series of questions is posed as “guidelines”: Why do students choose 
political science as a major? Do they possess unique characteristics, atti- 
tudes or backgrounds in comparison with students in other disciplines? 
Whar cultural and professional goals do they have? How do they prepare 
to implement these ambitions? How much assistance do they or should 
they have from the faculty? What happens to them when they leave col- 
lege? How successfully have they adapted their training, be it cultural or 
professional, to the demands of mid-twentieth century living? How can this 
information be employed to the best advantage by political scientists 
responsible for the intellectual tutelage of these students? 

A formidable obstacle to the prosecution of purposeful research in this 
field is the deep schism within the profession respecting the purposes and 
objectives of the discipline, highlighted recently by the critical reactions 
which greeted the publication of Goals for Political Science. Putting aside 
for the moment the sentimental vote for “good citizenship,” the controversy 
may be presented as a dichotomy: is the student-major to receive a cultural 
or a professional education? Should he be a scholar or a decision-maker, a 
generalist or a specialist, an administrator or a policy-maker, a philosopher 
or a king? The career of the unsuspecting major is trapped between the 
arguments of his mentors over means and ends. His expectations may be- 
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come lost in a discipline agitated with an advanced case of academic schizo- 
phrenia. As Robert A. Dahl has so succinctly remarked: “the maps we con- 
struct in the policy sciences do not in fact give us good directions for travel- 
ing in the real world.” 

Over 7,000 students a year receive degrees in political science, but the 
evidence as to whether political science majors are as capable as those at- 
tracted to the related disciplines is both meager and conflicting. 

Student-majors entertain myths of the relationship between political 
science and the prestigious careers in law, government, business and 
education. 

The burden of proof is upon the political scientist to demonstrate that 
the discipline has any intrinsic value in preparation for the careers which 
the student-major has selected. The Association of American Law Schools 
has stated categorically that pre-legal education “is not the monopoly of any 
one subject-matter area, department or division.” The federal government 
abandoned the notorious Junior Management Assistant Examination, which 
required a high degree of specialization resulting in a mortality rate of over 
ninety-per cent of the candidates, and substituted the Federal Service 
Entrance examination. Dean Henry Reining Jr. commented on the change: 
“any college major may be eligible for any job that does not have the re- 
quirement of specific educational preparation.” 

To the degree that political scientists concern themselves with the 
aspirations of their students, they tend to concentrate on the brilliant indivi- 
duals and often strive to mold them to fit the stereotyped pattern of the 
eminent scholar and inspirational teacher, in order to perpetuate the 
academic species in its most noble form. What happens to the veritable 
army of non-Phi Beta Kappas who constitute over nine tenths of the majors? 

An interesting commentary on the political scientist as a scholar is re- 
vealed in the statistic that only between ten and twenty-five per cent ever 
produce original research subsequent to receiving the doctorate. The teach- 
ing capability of the profession is also still subject to objective verification. 
Moreover, not one of 100 medium sized liberal arts colleges chosen at 
random, for example, offers a course in methodology or the teaching of 
political science. 

The student political science major would be well advised to know that 
the profession has virtually ignored the special needs of the thousands of 
teachers of government in junior and city colleges and senior high schools. 
The fact that only about eight per cent of the political scientists are women 
may indicate that the expectations of a young woman political science 
major who aspires to a doctorate and a subsequent academic career are 
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fraught with possibilities of calculated prejudice and deliberate discrimina- 
tion. There is little evidence to support the contention (although it may be 
valid) that political science is the best academic channel through which to 
enter the business world or establish a career in politics. 

Dwight Waldo, in his excellent study entitled: Political Science in the 
United States of America, said: “there are no good extensive treatments, 
historical and analytical of the discipline . . . as a whole.” Neither is there 
any systematic treatment of the discipline in conjunction with the expecta- 
tions of the political science major who has chosen this medium from 
among all others as the bridge between the academic cloister and life in the 
world outside. The assembly of such data in this area and its synthetic 
treatment should be a primary obligation of the political scientist. 

Perhaps we have become bemused by the charismatic aspects of our own 
discipline and have forgotten the primary subject of our attention: the 
student. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE IN THE SMALL COLLEGE 
Wituas L. Srrauss* 


In this paper the problems of the department of political science in the 
small college will be limited to departments with three members or fewer. 
In a department with a staff of four — assuming that preparations do not 
overlap it will be possible to offer a major in political science without the 
necessity of the members teaching too far outside the fields of their com- 
petence. A smaller staff cannot. 

In small departments the tendency is for the staff to teach in fields out- 
side of each member’s special competence in an effort to cover almost as 
many fields of political science as the department in a large university does. 
This approach soon burdens the staff to the point where it is no longer pos- 
sible for staff members to do competent work in areas in which they were 
originally trained. For, in an effort to keep abreast of the developments in 
the several fields in which he is teaching the staff member may acquire a 
certain amount of unrelated facts, but he has no time to reflect on what he 
reads, to relate it to what he knows or the topics which must be covered in 
the courses he is currently meeting. 

The student has a right to be stimulated, to have his intellectual curi- 
osity aroused, and to have an opportunity to exercise some creative imagina- 
tion. A teacher who is full of his subject and enthusiastic about it may be 
able to meet the needs of his students. How can a teacher be full of a sub- 
ject with which he is not acquainted sufficiently to arouse enthusiasm in 
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himself or to transmit it to others? The staff of the small department also 
inflicts itself on individual students too often. After one or two courses 
from the same instructor the student will have mastered the instructor if 
not the subject matter — further effort on the part of either is wasted. 

Teaching loads in small departments are generally much too he ivy. 
Three courses per semester will give the professor time to make his neces- 
sary preparations, keep abreast of the developments in his field, and inve:ti- 
gate problems of special interest to himself. In most small departments he 
normal load is four or five courses each semester. This means poor teaching 
—at its best only mediocre performance can be expected. We are all too 
familiar with the results: weary, dispirited and discouraged teachers and 
bored, spiritless, and apathetic students. 

A staff needs the stimulus to intellectual activity which comes from dis- 
cussing problems and theories with other individuals similarly prepared. 
In the small department there is relatively little opportunity for this, and 
practically no time available assuming the opportunity to exist. 

If a small department limits itself to teaching only those courses for 
which the staff is prepared it will not be able to offer a major in political 
science nor will it be able to have a graduate program. (If it offers graduate 
courses it will find few sufficiently prepared to justify their enrolling.) The 
absence of graduate instruction deprives the staff of another necessary 
stimulant to effective teaching: association with students of scholarly com- 
petence and inquisitive minds. 

One of the supposed virtues of a small college is the absence of large 
classes. With this is associated the possibility of a closer relationship be- 
tween faculty and students. As the number of enrollees in the introductory 
course increases the staff is forced to decide whether to create a group of 
sections or to lecture to a large introductory class. Unless the size of the 
sections can be kept below 25, the professors will find themselves lecturing 
anyway. The staff must here decide the relative importance of small sec- 
tions and the desirability of offering more or fewer advanced courses. 

The standard of excellence of the offerings of small departments is often 
judged on terms which can only be logically applied to a large department 
in a university. The staffs of small departments want recognition so they 
attempt to duplicate such a system. The result is deemed to be below par 
—a valid judgment. A proper way out would be to do what is possible, not 
attempt the impossible. Perhaps then new standards of judgment would be 
developed and the small department could come into its own and be recog- 
nized for what it is and be judged on its merits — which, incidentally could 
be considerable. 
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POLITICAL SCIENTISTS’ CHALLENGE IN RECENT AND 
CURRENT AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY — SCHOLARSHIP 
OR INDOCTRINATION? 


Neat D. Houcuton* 


Perhaps no people ever needed calm competent leadership with respect 
to international affairs more than our people now need it, not merely in our 
own interest but in the interest of the world. From whom will it come? 

Certainly no people outside the totalitarian areas have ever been so per- 
sistently and so effectively “brainwashed” as have our people for the past 
40 years, in matters of international relations and their own foreign policy. 
Political Scientists have been in on it both as victims and as active partici- 
pants. As our asserted foreign policy goals have widened, and our political 
leadership has become more confused, the ranks of their supporters have 
seemed to swell, and their questioning has dwindled. 

Without aiming to be spectacular or emotionally pleasing, this paper is 
meant to charge that a large part of our recent and current foreign policies 
and strategies have been basically so poorly conceived, and so increasingly 
dangerous to ourselves and to the world, as to be unworthy of the ap- 
parently dominant acceptance and huckstering which they have had from 
our intellectual leadership, including political scientists. It is designed to 
suggest that political scientists have a professional and social obligation 
to undertake an immediate agonizing re-appraisal of both the policies and 
our professional propagandizing for them. It is meant to say brutally that 
much of what has been passing for scholarship has been little more than 
foot-noted pseudo-profound indoctrination. Tribute is paid to those mem- 
bers of the profession who have more or less persistently, sought to let their 
chips of reasonably objective scholarship fall where they may. That has not 
been easy. Perhaps it will not be easy — and it may continue to be pro- 
fessionally hazardous. But that is one of the entailed risks of social 
scholarship. 

I am convinced that the whole world has now come well along into a 
recognizable great convulsive transition period, comparable in its prospects 
for bringing tremendous permanent change, with several other identifiable 
historical periods through which Europe has passed, namely: (1) the rise 
of the Roman Empire, (2) the fall of that empire, (3) the rise of western 
feudalism and the emergence of modern nation-states out of the feudalistic 
system, and (4) the parallel development of modern industrialism and con- 
stitutional government in the west. In fact, this one appears to be a con- 
fluence of two great streams of convulsive history, and both seem to have, 
not merely a continent, but the whole world as their playground. They are 
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distinct, and had circumstances been different, conceivably either might 
have come without the other; but they do fit together so that each intensi- 
fies the other. Both feed upon the great human factors and forces which 
effectuate all history. Neither promises to be “solved” or “settled” by any 
conceivable kinds of gadgeteering. Presumably, each will have to run its 
course. If so, then professorial and political remedies and formulae seem 
destined to continue to be disappointing and frustrating, no matter how de- 
votedly they may be offered or how insistently they may be oversold. It is 
suggested, therefore, that professorial talents can be far more fruitfully em- 
ployed at seeking to understand the period and in explaining why it must be 
lived with for the predictable future, even as it may bring changes which 
are not pleasing. ; 

One branch of this great double-header transition is impelled by the 
ever-increasing determination of the masses of poor people everywhere to 
better their lot, economically and socially, which has, as a matter of record, 
been on for more than a century in some areas — and will not “go away.” 
The other branch is what is being called the “cold war,” and seems less 
basic than the other. In fact, the “cold war” may appear to be riding “pick- 
a-back” on the more basic and fundamental mass-betterment impulsion. 
And, if we can muster the gumption to relax our tensions and avoid a 
nuclear World War III, it seems reasonably predictable that within, 50 
years, both the so-called “West” and whatever “International Commun- 
ism” may come to be, may well find their real challenge to be, not how to 
destroy civilization, but rather how to feed and service the all-too-many bil- 
lions of hungry people. That should call for the best efforts of all the 
evolving isms, making use of all available kinds of processes and equipment 
and know-how. 

Political scientists stand challenged seriously to consider, in larger num- 
bers, disengaging themselves from their rationalizing of basically phony and 
largely futile “cold war” pursuits and to re-form their battered and frus- 
trated ranks in the cause of reasonably objective scholarship, which might 
provide a basis for intellectual leadership away from the unspeakable tragedy 
for which we are now so frantically, boastfully, and profitably preparing. 

Nothing basic has come in Russian and Commuunistic doings, since 
World War II, which should not reasonably have been expected during 
the war, when our leadership, with advice from prominent political scien- 
tists, was building up and selling a whole set of unrealistic pretenses, illu- 
sions, and wishful thinking about a brand new world, based upon law and 
order, restoration of western colonialism and dying political systems in 
Europe and Asia —all with sweetly harmonious Russian Communist co- 
operation. Either the impracticability of this line was foreseen, or some in- 
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excusably bad advice was given. Neither horn of that dilemma can leave 
political scientists entirely comfortable. 

Current and recent United States foreign policies and strategies have 
been grounded upon two discernible pillars: (1) fear to live in the course 
of history, which has driven us to pursue, madly and dangerously, an elusive 
and impossible goal of absolute security, and (2) an increasingly ambitious 
determination to prevent all wars and revolutions, of which we disapprove, 
or to participate decisively in them. I submit that, in a great transition 
period, which is bound to be characterized by much revolution from native 
grass roots causes on several continents, with or without Communistic 
leadership, and by some war, neither fear nor inordinate ambition to stop 
all foreign and international sin can be a tenable basis for any nation’s 
foreign policy. But they can lead to World War. In fact, they are almost 
certain to do so. I am completely fed up with the specious line that ulti- 
mately we shall be able to “negotiate from strength” a “settlement” with 
Russia, and that in the meantime the Communist world is bound to crac’ 
up from its own internal weaknesses. There simply is no basis for either 
Proposition. 

Nothing that can happen anywhere in the world (or in “outer space”), 
in the normal course of history, can conceivably be so bad as a so-called 
“collective” nuclear World War to prevent it from happening! 


SOCIAL CLASSES AND CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS IN THE U.S.S.R. 
Cuartes P. Beatt* 


In 1946 the Swedish political scientist, Professor Gunnar Heckscher, in 
his book Staten och Organizationerna (The State and Organizations) stated 
that the question of whether or not classes existed in a given society was 
from a political standpoint not nearly as important as the question of 
whether or not the feeling of class identity existed among the people. In 
essence he was saying that the significance of class structure was a state of 
mind rather than a state of social or economic being. 

Public surveys in the United States have indicated that some 90 per cent 
of the population feels “Middle Class” identity which to a great extent de- 
stroys the political significance of the existence of social and economic 
stratification, while in the Scandinavian countries despite a narrower eco- 
nomic differentiation the feeling of class identify is quite strong. 

We are concerned in this paper with the Soviet Union and there is no 
question that here, as elsewhere, social and economic differentiations exist. 
However, is there a feeling of class existence and identity? Personal obser- 
vation of Soviet society and informal interviews with scores of Soviet citi- 
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zens during four weeks in the Soviet Union last summer revealed some 
interesting answers to this concept of class consciousness and raised even 

According to the official Soviet statistics, only three social-economic 
classes are listed: (1) workers, salaried employers, and their families, (2) 
kolkhoz peasants and craftsmen in cooperatives and their families, and (3) 
peasants not in cooperatives, industrial craftsmen and their families.’ 

This is, of course, the only officially recognized class distinction in the 
U.S.S.R. since the final elimination of the Kulaks in the 1930’s. 

In the West we have criticized this as an unrealistic appraisal of the 
class structure pointing out the emergence of a new elite class or classes 
within the Soviet society, such as the higher echelons of the Communist 
party membership, scientists and creative artists and managers of large scale 
industrial enterprises. We have rationalized that because of their special 
privileges and high incomes (40,000 rubbles a year and up which is four 
to five times more than the average income) that they are in fact develop- 
ing into a significant and distinct class. And we have speculated as to the 
degree of rigidity or fluidity of the class and the relative degree of ease or 
difficulty in gaining admission to it through the major gates of party activity 
or rigid educational achievement. 

In this country Isaac Deutscher and others before and since have at- 
tached enormous importance to this new elite of the “lions and the foxes” 
indicating that further liberalizing trends internally are due to the growing 
power of this class that has expressed its desire for more consumer goods, 
better housing, and freer intercourse of information and ideas. That in 
essence this group is now showing typical bourgeois characteristics and be- 
havior patterns. 

Admitting this growing economic and social stratification in Soviet 
society and the emergence of an ever increasing and more influential num- 
ber of Soviet citizens in this so-called category, I wish to raise what I con- 
sider a very important question which too many people assume to be 
answered. Do they feel a class identity? And are they so recognized as a 
class identity by the rest of Soviet society. My answer to both of these ques- 
tions (admittedly arrived at very subjectively) is “not yet.” 

None of the outward signs of a class or status deference was shown to- 
wards any group in the form that one encounters in Western Europe. 
Secondly there appeared to be no visible indications of a middle class or 
ma ial-intelligensia “class cohesiveness” among those of high income, 
nor did university students think in terms of being part of or of entering 
such an elite grouping though many were free in their criticisms of various 
aspects of the Soviet social and economic structure. Peasants and factory 
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workers readily acknowledged their Marxian classification, but they did not 
identify all people in higher positions of income and authority with any 
particular elite grouping. 

The middle and upper income groups seemed to feel and to be identi- 
fied with vertical functional groupings rather than with a more embracing 
horizontal class grouping. 

If this conclusion is true it means that much of the significance of class 
distinction and differentiation is lost. (a) Since there is no positive value 
of collecting identity existing this elite group would lack much of a pres- 
sure exerting force that we might otherwise attribute to it. (b) The amount 
of envy and hostility towards this “in” group that we might expect from 
the lower strata is substantially diminished as a possible disruptive force in 
Soviet society. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to do more than indicate a need for a 
closer analysis of class structure and the degree of class feeling or identity. 
Otherwise, there is the danger of over generalization on the significance of 
the developing middle to upper income group which many students of the 
Soviet scene have already identified as a cohesive class entity. 


LATIN AMERICA: RETREAT FROM VIOLENCE? 
Paut E. Hapiey* 


North American political analysts engage enthusiastically and gratui- 
tously in speculating as to the progress of Latin American states toward the 
development of orderly political procedures. As they consider the inverted 
institutional history of the southern republics, which began in idealism 
and have passed through a century of chaos toward realism, they look 
hopefully for indications of the kind of political process to which this coun- 
try has become accustomed. They view with complacent alarm the institu- 
tionalization of violence and regard the traditional military coup as evidence 
of the congenital incapacity of the Hispanic races to achieve responsible 
government. On other occasions they point with condescending satisfaction 
to the pendulum as it swings toward stability. 

We now find the Latin American republics in one of their honorific 
phases. The purpose of this brief analysis is to consider this contemporary 
period which has seen the notorious dictatorships of Perén in Argentina, 
Rojas Pinilla in Colombia, and Pérez Jiménez in Venezuela fall before the 
concerted efforts of apparently responsible citizens. It is also noteworthy 
that in the last fifteen months ten of the twenty Latin American states have 
had no major governmental change at all, that, in fact, most of these are 
supporting legally-selected governments with a maximum of loyalty. It 
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may further be noted that in this last year and one quarter six states have 
held relatively honest elections culminating in the peaceful inauguration 
of new regimes. Finally it is observed that another dictator, General Ful- 
gencio Batista of Cuba, has suffered what may be death blows to his execu- 
tive power. As a matter of fact, only the Dominican Republic and Paraguay 
remain in the hands of outright dictatorial governments, and in the latter 
there are some encouraging signs of freedom of speech and some liberty to 
protest against arbitrary action. 

Analysis of the current scene, must, however, look with less than com- 
plete sanguineness upon these developments. The basic causes of political 
instability remain largely unalleviated: general illiteracy; a lack of intel- 
lectual appreciation of and a lack of practical experience with democratic 
institutions either in this hemisphere or in the European countries from 
which Latin Americans have emigrated; a personalistic tradition in govern- 
ment; the dominance of the military class; the role of authority in religion, 
education, and social life; the positivistic concepts of Roman law; the 
paternalistic attitude of governor toward constituent; colonial, monocultural 
economies; and gross unevenness in the distribution of land, property, and 
opportunity — all these factors have tended to remain distressingly constant, 
at least up to the immediate present. One is tempted to accept the state- 
ment that “violence is virtually always present; [but] fundamental change 
is virtually always absent.” 

Yet there are some signs of more basic change. True revolution, which 
has been illustrated only perhaps in Mexico and in Bolivia in this century 
(and perhaps abortively in Argentina) may be reasonably foreseeable. It 
may be noted that in Argentina, Colombia, Brazil, and perhaps even in 
Venezuela, Guatemala, and Haiti the military has played an unprecedent- 
edly responsible role, using its strength largely for the purpose of making 
civilian rule possible. There is unmistakable evidence of the rise of middle- 
class civilization. A far-reaching alliance between intellectuals and pedn- 
obrero leaders is creating a strong, liberalizing force. It may possibly also be 
argued that the Roman Church is becoming politically, if not theologically 
liberal, that at least it has participated actively in the overthrow of several 
dictators. It may further be noted that in some countries, including most 
recently Argentina, Columbia, and Pert, there has been effective expres- 
sion of the popular will. It might even be conceded that, as José Figueres 
has affirmed, “The Latin American peoples are ripe for democracy.” Or we 
might cautiously accept the statement of H. L. Matthews of The New York 
Times, “At last one gets the feeling that the best elements in Cuban life — 
the unspoiled youth, the honest businessman, the politician of integrity the 
patriotic Army officer — are getting together to assume power.” 

Few would dispute the inevitability of true revolution, but it is easy to 
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overestimate the speed with which political instability may become political 
evolution. Entrenched interests do not often surrender their power tamely, 
nor do new forces develop spontaneously. The propaganda of the United 
States and Britain and of the Soviet Union, the penetration of egalitarian 
ideas into the political hinterlands through modern media of communica- 
tion, and the demogogic energy of a new class of caudillos have, however, 
begun to make the lower classes aware of their underprivileged condition. 
Where the people are permitted to make their desires known through the 
ballot, they may be willing to do so. Where an honest ballot is denied 
them, they will resort to unrestrained and frequently irresponsible violence. 
The next decade will not see a lessening of revolutionary tempo in Latin 
America; it may see a profound and frightening intensification of the rate 
of change. 


INDIA, NONALIGNED AND NONCOMMITTED 
E. Matcoim Hause* 


This past year marked two notable anniversaries in India, the centenary 
of the Mutiny, May 10, 1857, and the first decade of Indian independence, 
August 15, 1947. Significantly muted recognition was given to these way- 
marks in Indian History, chiefly because violence attended both of them 
and India remembers Gandhi’s doctrine of nonviolence, and because this 
is no time to stir up anti-British sentiment. 

Prime Minister Nehru is the one who deserves most of the tributes; for 
this first decade belongs to him upon whom the mantle of Gandhiji has 
fallen. This man Nehru, an Indian democrat, has led hundreds of millions 
of Indians into a genuine democracy, when it might have been easier to 
have driven despotically. However, India is still a troubled land with 
formidable problems to solve at internation] and domestic levels. 

The underlying principle of Indian foreign policy is nonviolence which 
springs from the legends about Buddha and Asoka and from the example of 
Gandhi. Nonviolence could best be maintained by Indian nonalignment 
with the two major groups in this bipolar world. However, this so-called 
neutralism of India is not neutrality in that sense of the word; it is a posi- 
tive, dynamic neutralism in which India is very active in working for peace 
amongst her friends on both sides. She busies herself in this working for 
peace by participating in international organizations and mediatorial proce- 
dures. Therefore, face to face with the two alternatives of peace through 
military strength and alliances, or peace through peaceful means, she chooses 
the latter. Since military alliances imply hostility toward one side or the 
other, she rejects membership with either side. The Pact of the United 
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States with SEATO and military aid to Pakistan greatly trouble India, for 
in her eyes an armed Pakistan is a menace to her safety and she must arm 
herself in self-defense at the cost of half her annual budget. 

Another potent reason for nonalignment is that she believes her full 
economic strength should be thrown behind her programs for the economic 
uplift of her tragically poverty-stricken people — there is no money for mili- 
tary alliances; it is needed for food, clothing, houses, and schools. The pro- 
vision of these necessities is the best way to fight communism at home. 

India is in serious economic trouble. Her first five-year plan, 1951-56, 
emphasizing agricultural advances, was commendably successful. But the 
second one, with emphasis on industrial production, begun in the spring of 
1956, is a billion dollars beyond India’s financial capacity. She needs 
foreign aid badly and this again brings her face to face with the cold war: 
from whora shall she borrow? Here again India utilizes the gospel of non- 
alignment by asking for, and negotiating for, financial aid from both sides 
and refusing to borrow overmuch from either. “Friendship cannot be pur- 
chased like an engagement ring in a jewelry store,” she insists. 

The five year plans are not carried out by a doctrinaire socialism of the 
Marxist type, forcefully administered, but by a pragmatic application 
through persuasion. The plans are debated in parliament and are volun- 
tarily accepted by the people. The state finances projects which private 
capital shies away from. 

The Congress Party polled above fifty per cent of the votes in the general 
election a year ago. The Communist Party got less than ten per cent, but 
their votes were concentrated in the southwest province of literate and 
prosperous Kerala. Nehru deflates socialists and communists by out-socializ- 
ing them in friendly relations with communist nations. This democratic- 
socialistic policy of Nehru contrasts strongly with totalitarian China’s 
“force” and is being closely watched by Southeast Asia. Here the choice 
is not between the free world and the communist bloc but between India’s 
“free ways” and the “China Way.” India’s success would be a strategic vic- 
tory for the free world. 

India maintains memberships in the Commonwealth of Nations and 
in the United Nations because these types of international cooperation 
suit her nonalignment policy and her nonviolence principles. She would 
be happy, says Nehru, if all the world would exemplify the principles of 
the Charter, and if all the world would become world-community minded. 
She urges the United Nations to admit the Peoples’ Republic of China, for 
fuller universality. 

Does India realize that her nonalignment is an invitation to an agressor 
to attack her? Without doubt, she does; but also she believes that she might 
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better relieve the threat of communist attack from within by building 
for the betterment of her people, and trusting the powerful nations of the 
free world to rally to her defense if attacked by the communist bloc. 


CONTINENTAL EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT 
Davip S. McLetian* 


In a characteristically perceptive analysis Gabriel Almond suggests that 
the most distinctive feature of continental European political systems is the 
fragmentation of political culture characterized by an uneven pattern of 
political development. As a result there exist side by side at least three 
distinctive political cultures or sub-cultures: 

1. the pre-industrial, primarily Catholic component, 

2. the rational-calculating culture of the middle classes and 

3. the unassimilated sub-culture of the proletarian masses. 


Each of these sub-cultures assumes an orientation to political action 
which is total, mutually exclusive and fundamentally hostile to the other. 
As a result of this uneven development and of the intensity of the struggle, 
Almond suggests that the political roles of participants are imbedded in the 
sub-cultures and that there exists a general alienation among the political 
actors from the formal, legal role structure of parliament and government. 
Furthermore, the inadaptation of the political system to the political cul- 
ture leads to immobilism of the formal political organs, demoralization 
among the political actors and the predominance of the bureaucracy in 
policy-making. How far does the postwar situation correspond to this model? 

Postwar politics in Italy and Germany have been dominated by the re- 
markable breakthrough of the Christian Democratic parties at the expense 
of the secular, liberal parties. The stage appears set for a prolonged duel 
between the Catholic and Marxian sub-cultures employing the institutions 
of the liberal democratic state with which neither is particularly sym- 
pathetic. How well are the Christian Democratic parties adapted to the 
progressive ideals and formal legal role structure of the democratic state? 

The liberal wing of the Italian C.D.P., which aspires to make the Party’s 
behavior consonant with the secular nature of the state, frequently finds 
itself outmaneuvered and obliged to sacrifice its political convictions to its 
religious convictions when called upon to do so by the Church. A num- 
ber of significant reforms, particularly those connected with land reform 
and education, have suffered modification or postponement at the hands of 
the clerical wing of the Party. 
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The German Christian Democratic Union (C.D.U.) illustrates the 
prime risk of a confessional party behind whose facade a variety of values 
and forces maneuver in an atmosphere of piety and self-interest. The re- 
markable successes of the C.D.U. have frustrated the efforts of the S.P.D. 
to win over followers from the nontraditional strata and the S.P.D. has been 
driven back into its traditional reliance upon the narrow scctarian interests 
of the proletariat and of the party “apparat.” 

Meanwhile the leadership of the C.D.U. has not always proven itself 
adapted to the parliamentary system. During the crucial formative period 
of the Bonn Republic, Konrad Adenauer has chosen to assert the authority 
of the Chancellor at the expense of the Cabinet and of the Bundestag. 
Adenauer may, by virtue of his authoritarian personality and by virtue of 
the cultural receptivity of the German people to strong, efficient leader- 
ship, deprive democratic institutions of their one great opportunity to estab- 
lish an organic role in German politics. What happens when Adenauer 
departs? Will the system be sufficiently established as a viable and mean- 
ingful form of government without the unifying and charismatic presence 
of the “old man”? Among the business and professional elites government 
is still regarded as something for experts to run and most Germans, includ- 
ing civil servants and parliamentarians, prefer to depend upon the existence 
of a constitutional order (Rechsstaat) as a substitute for individual respon- 
sibility. 

While Italy and Germany struggle to establish satisfactory parliamen- 
tary systems amidst alien cultura patterns, France’s problem is to preserve 
the integrity of the system against its exploiters and detractors. The condi- 
tions of stalemate and immobilism which have exposed French govern- 
ment to criticism for over half a century have their roots in the economic 
and ideological fragmentation of French society. So long as the center of 
French political gravity remains situated in mutually antagonistic economic 
and ideological compartments the party system cannot hope to play a suc- 
cessful governing role at the national level. 

As a result of parliamentary immobility more and more political 
authority has been shifted to the administrative bureaucracy. There, where 
integrity has been of the essence, powerful interest groups have begun to 
exert a demoralizing influence which threatens the authority and purpose of 
government itself. 

If nothing else Almond’s analytical model suggests a precise and re- 
searchable relationship between certain obvious weaknesses in the Euro- 
pean political systems and the underlying social and political culture. 
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AUXILIARY PARTY ORGANIZATION IN CALIFORNIA 
Francis M. Carney* 


Party organizations in the nation, most states, and many localities try 
to give the impression of a wide base of popular support, engendered by the 
breadth of participation the party organization affords to voters from various 
walks of life. One of the principal means of creating this impression is the 
party auxiliary organization. There are Republican youth groups, Demo- 
cratic old peoples’ clubs, GOP veterans clubs and Democratic minority or 
ethnic group clubs and so on. Usually these auxiliary organizations are a 
letterhead and someone at a desk in a corner of the party’s state or county 
headquarters office. Meetings, when they are held at all, tend to be dis 
pirited, sparsely attended and futile. 

There are some exceptions. The nature of the exceptions in California 
suggest some observations about parties and the electorate, including the 
apathetic and the interested among the lat‘er. 

Each major party in California has one large, powerful, active auxiliary 
organization. Each is a massmembership, dues-paying, continuously active 
agency. The Republican organization is the California Republican As 
sembly; the Democratic auxiliary is the California Democratic Council. 
California politics cannot be understood without knowledge of these organi- 
zations, the purposes for which they were established, and the impetuses 
that gave rise to them, and the roles that they have come to play. 

California parties are closely regulated by law with respect to their 
official composition, the manner of selection of officers, and the functions 
that they may perform. The most serious disability of the parties has been 
their legal divorce from the nominating process, complicated by the famous 
practice of cross-filing. 

Official party leaders, in seeking some way to introduce the parties to 
the nominating process, found ready to their hands certain unofficial party 
organizations. The California Republican Assembly, formed in 1935, was 
originally a Young Turk movement within the Republican Party. Its 
flexibility made of it a useful vehicle for Republican action in place of the 
unwieldy official party structure. The Republican Assembly was able to 
survive because there was substantive party work for it to do. It was a kind 
of surrogate for the official party. It was not until 1942, when for the first 
time the California Republican Assembly endorsed before the primary a 
slate of Republican candidates for the Republican nominations to all of the 
statewide offices, that the real potentialities of the organization became 
evident. From that time until this year, no Republican Assembly endorsed 
candidate, with one exception, has failed to win his party nomination in 
the primary. 
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The California Democratic Council appeared later, in 1953. It was less 
obviously a Young Turk movement, although its creation followed a period 
of disastrous reverses for the Democratic Party. The California Democratic 
Council, was, in a sense, an answer to the Republican Assembly in that its 
most important function seemed to be in pre-primary nominations. No 
Democratic candidate for a statewide office who has received the endorse- 
ment of the CDC has failed to win the Democratic nomination. Nomina- 
tions in California, then, are made by these new auxiliary or extra-legal 
party organizations. They are, in effect, no longer made by the voters in the 
primaries. The voters now formally ratify the choices already made by 
these party agencies. 

Some of the critics of this development declare that party endorsements 
serve only to restrict political participation, that ratification of choices al- 
ready made is an empty exercise for the voter, that a few thousand people 
are now performing the nominating job that was formerly done by the 
entire primary electorate. Defenders of these party auxiliaries counter that 
better nominations result from these processes and that this in turn means a 
clearer choice for the voter in the general elections, that pre-primary 
endorsements do not deprive anyone of the right to run or to vote in the 
primaries, and that in the case of the CDC and the CRA, the endorsements 
are made openly by inherently popular and representative bodies, thereby 
diffusing significant political participation. 

Almost all observers of both party organizations agree that the vitality 
of the CDC and the CRA stems from the fact that the members are given 
a chance to perform such vital party functions as nominating and platform 
construction. The volunteer worker is indispensable to the modern political 
party in an era of declining patronage. The California experience indi- 
cated that the parties will attract volunteers only when they can offer them 
real participation and a share of power. 


PERSONALITY TRAITS OF POLITICALS AND APOLITICALS 
BerNnarp HENNEssy AND Nettie W. Lessner* 


In a study of 120 voting-age Arizona adults an attempt was made to 
create matching-half samples of 60 “politicals” and 60 “apoliticals.” The 
politicals were active party workers, officials and candidates (53 Democrats 
and 7 Republicans) from precinct committeemen to members of the state 
legislature. These were matched by a sample of apoliticals whose party 
activity and interests were limited, in general, to registration and fairly 
regular voting. 


The samples were quite closely matched on social, economic and educa- 
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tional criteria. The average number of years of formal education for the 
politicals was 16.4 (slightly more than the bachelors degree) and for the 
apoliticals 14.8 (2.8 years of college). Both samples were taken from the 
middle and upper-middle social classes, with an estimated average family 
income of about $10,000 per year. In short, the matching was successful 
enough to allow us to say that the apoliticals, on these objective criteria, 
could have been politicals had they desired. Our investigation was designed 
to measure certain personality variables which may have been influential 
in determining whether or not the individuals were political activists. 

A questionnaire was administered to all 120 and we grouped the re 
sponses from appropriate questions into seven “scales,” measuring (1) 
power orientation, (2) willingness to compromise, (3) willingness to risk, 
(4) ideas-people-things orientation, (5) tough-mindedness, (6) authori- 
tarianism, and (7) liberalism. We hypothesized, in general, that the politi- 
cals would score higher on the first second, and third of these scales, and 
that they would be more oriented towards people than the apoliticals. 
Null hypotheses were advanced for the last three scales. 

Our preliminary findings indicate that politicals, as we expected, have 
greater “power drive,” and that they are more willing to take risks than the 
apoliticals — although sex may be an important variable on the latter scale. 
We find, contrary to our expectations, that on willingness to compromise 
the apoliticals as a whole score higher than our politicals; sex again seems 
to be a significant variable, the differences between the two male groups 
being unimportant, but the apolitical females being significantly higher and 
the political females being relatively lower than either of the male groups. 

On our ideas-peoplesthings orientation scale we found, contrary to 
our hypothesis, that the politicals are much less people-oriented than the 
apoliticals, but more ideas-oriented. Our tentative explanation for this, 
which now becomes the subject of further study, is that politicals tend to 
view people as objects of manipulation and that our scale, designed to 
measure empathic interest in people, did not catch this distinction. Neither 
group showed much interest in “things,” but this we attribute to sample 
bias and respondent distortion. 

On our toughmindedness scale we find, consistently with earlier work 
by others, that the females are less toughminded. Toughmindedness and 
tendermindedness (or the T-factor) is a personality variable developed by 
H. J. Eysenck of the University of London. We measured no difference, 
however, between politicals and apoliticals, althouzh the T-factor is sup- 
posed to be the “social projection of the extrovert personality.” If subse- 
quent work should confirm this lack of difference we will have some quan- 
titative evidenc. to refute the popular notion of the politician as the 
extrovert. 
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Our scales on authoritarianism and liberalism did not, as we predicted, 
turn up any significant differences between politicals and apoliticals. This 
lends support to Farris’s contention (Charles D. Farris, “ ‘Authoritarianism’ 
as a Political Behavior Variable,” The Journal of Politics, XVIII (1956), 
pp. 61-82.) that authoritarianism as a single factor explanation for political 
behavior is no better, perhaps not as good, as other variables. 

On the whole, then, we find that our politicals, express a relatively 
greater desire for power and domination over persons, things and situations. 
That they are not attracted to people — at least not sympathetically — as 
much as are the apoliticals in our sample. Our female apoliticals seem to 
be distinguished from both male groups and from the female politicals by 
being more willing to compromise and less willing to take risks. We find, 
over-all, that we have practically no evidence to bear out the popular 
image of the politician as a loud, forward, gregarious extrovert. If our mea- 
surements are good, middle class Arizona politicians are, personality-wise, 
very much like their neighbor apoliticals. 


FEDERALISM AND WATER RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 
IN THE PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 


Ernest A. ENGELBERT* 


No region of the United States has a greater stake in coordinated federal- 
state water development than the Pacific Southwest. The Pacific Southwest, 
an area which, for the purposes of this paper, is deemed to include the 
Colorado River Basin and the Great Basin plus the entire state of Califor- 
nia, possesses the greatest shortage of rainfall and the most uneven distribu- 
tion of water resources in this country. Water resources notwithstanding, 
this area has experienced the greatest rate of population growth and eco- 
nomic expansion of any group of states within the last quarter-century. 
Achieving wisely planned and coordinated federal-state water development 
in an area composed of three major drainage basins and portions of nine 
states with differing laws of water appropriation is, therefore, a particularly 
complex undertaking. 

Since World War I there has been a trend away from primarily federal 
development of river basins toward greater recognition of the states’ role. 
To date, the Pacific Southwest has had greater federal benefits relative to 
state contributions than any other region in the country. On the whole, 
there has been considerable joint research and program planning, some 
intermeshing of administrative and operating programs, and, to a lesser 
degree, some cost sharing. 
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Despite many significant developments of water resources, the Pacific 
Southwest is falling somewhat behind in attainment of optimum water 
supplies. Declining water tables are beginning to restrict economic expan- 
sion. Many regions remain undeveloped for lack of adequate water supplies. 
There is also an unwise distribution of water relative to the growth of indus- 
try and agriculture, much of it fostered by states’ rights and legal determina- 
tions. 

Some of the reasons for the lag in water resources development in the 
Pacific Southwest are the following: The Eisenhower administration has 
not taken steps necessary to effectively coordinate national water policy and 
administrative programs, either at the national level or within the region. 
Existing gaps in water research and data are posing serious problems to 
effective regional development. The uneven distribution of population and 
financial resources is making it particularly difficult to develop well-bal- 
anced basin programs. Private industry has been too parochial in its outlook 
toward water resources planning and development on a regional basis. 
Poor administrative organizations within the states and interstate conflicts 
have been deterrents. There has been little organized and sustained research 
interest on the part of universities and colleges. 

With the great growth in the Pacific Southwest still to come, and with 
spiraling water requirements, further improvements in federal—state water 
planning and programming are necessary. Short of some major disaster 
which would radically change the present situation, it would appear that 
the same instrumentalities and administrative arrangements that now exist 
will be used to push further developments. A number of steps, however, 
can be taken to improve the situation: (1) Federal water resources agencies 
should be consolidated into one department and coupled with regional 
programming; (2) The Pacific Southwest Inter-Agency Committee should 
be strengthened by the establishment of a small technical staff to conduct 
and participate in the development of regional plans; (3) A small staff of 
professional personnel should be employed by the Upper Colorado River 
Basin Commission to aid in the conduct of resources and economic studies; 
(4) New methods of state participation in the planning, construction, and 
maintenance of river basin developments, such as are currently being pro- 
posed in the state of California, should be fostered; (5) The Western Inter- 
state Commission for Higher Education should be encouraged to foster joint 
programs among academic institutions for regional research and training; 
(6) More imagination and resourcefulness needs to be used in analyzing 
the problems of growth and water resources requirements in such fields as 
atomic energy development, mineral resources, and recreation. 
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NATIONAL PROGRAMS AND LOCAL “DEMOCRATIC” 
ADMINISTRATION 


Leon Wotcott* 


Among the many studies of federalism that are available, some empha- 
size conflict or competition as characteristic of intergovernmental relations. 
Others, beginning with Jane Perry Clark’s The Rise of the New Federalism, 
emphasize the many examples of intergovernmental collaboration. 

Both conflict and collaboration rise out of intergovernmental relations: 
conflict from jurisdictional problems, and collaboration from mutual pro- 
grammatic or functional interests. Although special effort is required for 
effective cooperation, whereas conflict is more spontaneous, programmatic 
or functional ties are stronger than divisive jurisdictional lines. Cooperative 
relations, however, because they are essentially functional or programmatic, 
tend to be vertically rather than horizontally or regionally oriented, and, 
therefore, frustrate intra-governmental coordination. 

Some of the national agricultural programs offer examples of this type 
of development which are especially significant because of related efforts to 
make the administration of the programs a means of strengthening rural 
democracy. The “democratization of agricultural administration,” a philo- 
sophical additive to the “action programs” of the 1930’s was the basis of the 
hopeful attempt to bring new vigor to agrarianism. This was not the whim 
of dreamers, but a profound belief, deep-rooted in American history, that 
democracy must be nourished at the grass roots or die. The effort, there- 
fore, to develop local agricultural democracy was made in good faith and 
with enthusiasm. 

The desired democratic goals were to be achieved by enlisting farmer- 
client participation in administration. A complex of elected or appointed 
community and county committees, special referenda, and farmer coopera- 
tives was authorized and created. Through these:devices, farmers were to 
be able to harmonize national programs with local interests. Local interests 
would be discovered through grass-roots democratic processes. 

After more than two decades of farmer administration, it is clear that 
the philosophical goals for which the policy was instituted have not been 
realized. On the contrary, the effort to develop grass-roots democracy has 
led to a new pattern of centralization. 

The record of this failure is clearest in the soil conservation program 
and in the basic farm program known originally as the Triple “A.” Al- 
though the structure of local organizations is quite different, neither pro- 
gram has developed the degree of participation that was anticipated. How- 
ever, the elected community and county committees of the Agricultural 
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Adjustment Administration — and its successors — and the supervisors of 
specially created soil conservation districts have become oriented toward 
autonomous national power. The soil conservation district supervisors have 
affiliated in a national association strong enough to challenge all competitors 
and to achieve, over powerful opposition, significant goals. The local and 
county committees have been, simultaneously, units of intra-bureaucratic 
farmer organization and pawns for the control of which the major farm 
organizations, the Extension Services, and the Department of Agriculture 
itself, have battled. 

Despite the attempt to develop a community perspective in agricultural 
administration, vertical, autonomous, programmatic integration has re- 
sulted. It is not surprising, therefore, that a similar tendency marks the 
administration of flood control, reclamation, health, education, public assist- 
ance, and other programs in which there has been less emphasis on local 
democracy. Nor is it surprising that vertical, functional orientation makes 
regional coordination almost impossible. 

In intergovernmental relations there is no insurmountable problem of 
conflict; nor is there a lack of cooperation. Cooperation, however, essenti- 
ally functional or programmatic, frustrates efforts at intra-governmental and 
regional coordination, and insulates administration from political responsi- 
bility. 
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The New Class. By Mitovan Dyitas. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 
1957. Pp. 214. $3.95.) 


Future historians may well describe our era as the “Age of Confessions” 
— confessions by those partly responsible for the tyrannies of this century, 
the enslavement of so much humanity and the suffering caused, all in the 
name of the most sacred aspirations of man. To this group belong such out- 
standing Western writers as André Gide, Ignazio Silone, André Malraux, 
Jean Paul Sartre, Stephen Spender, Arthur Koestler, Richard Wright, John 
Dos Passos, and Howard Fast. 

A Yugoslav, Milovan Djilas, a right-hand man of Tito, joined this 
distinguished group when he wrote “The New Class,” an anti-Marxist, anti- 
Soviet, anti-Communist manifesto, for which he was recently sentenced to 
an additional seven years in Tito’s jail, Sremca Mitrovica, where he had 
already been condemned for three. 

This book is one of the most devastating antiCCommunist documents 
ever written. Its value lies not only in the fact that it was written by a former 
Communist and an important builder of communism in Yugoslavia, but 
also in that its author had an opportunity to stay in Paris last year and yet 
decided to return and face the consequences of his new beliefs. That took 
courage. 

In his book, Dijilas attacks the roots of the system by going beyond police 
terror, the labor camps, and the misery of those who were to be the chief 
benefactors of the new regime. After a critical analysis of Marxism itself, 
he blames Lenin for perverting Marx and for laying a false foundation for 
the whole superstructure of communism. 

“Marx’s revolutionary ideas, which were conditional and not universally 
applicable, were changed by Lenin into absolute and universal principles.” 
“Lenin erred . . . because he failed to foresee the future development of 
democracy and economic progress in Great Britain or other Western coun- 
tries... . He asserted his theories and the Russian revolutionary experience 
to be universally applicable.” 

By denying infallibility to Marx and to Lenin, Dijilas removed them 
from the pedestal, leaving their disciples intellectually orphaned and naked 
with nothing but power to hide and nurture them. As he puts it, “Ideas, 
philosophical principles, and moral consideration, the nation and the 
people, their history and even ownership all can be changed and sacrificed. 
... But not power. Because this would signify Communism’s renunciation 
of itself, of its own essence.” The original ideology became an ideology 
of power. 

Dijilas shows that communism is a more unique and evil tyranny than 
any other in the history of mankind. As he puts it, the Communist leader- 
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ship is “a class whose power over men is the most complete known to his- 
tory.” As defined by “Roman law, property constitutes the use, enjoyment, 
and disposition of material goods. The Communist political bureaucracy 
uses, enjoys, and disposes of nationalized property. The new class obtains 
its power, privileges, ideology, and its customs from one specific form of 
ownership and collective ownership, which the class administers and dis- 
tributes in the name of the nation and society.” 

Yet at the courting stage, the Communists are lavish in their promise of 
a Utopia. Too many were and are unwilling to accept less. The Com- 
munists are anxious to identify themselves with the most noble aspirations 
of man. Only the brutal reality of the Communist system can dispel that 
claim. Those like Djilas, who were exposed to it realize as he does now, 
“that Communism leads to the most refined tyranny and the most brutal 
exploitation.” 

The New Class proves that Tito’s regime is almost as totalitarian as the 
Russian and that the organic nature of any brand of communism makes it 
so. As its author puts it, “Communism can only survive if it maintains an 
absolute monoply of power and allows no deviations in its ideology.” 

Reflecting on his repulsion from and by communism, Djilas, stated, “I 
claim no exclusive credit or distinction for presenting the picture of that 
world nor for the ideas concerning it. They are simply the picture and 
ideas of the world in which I live. I am a product of that world. I have 
contributed to it. Now I am one of its critics” — and a prisoner. How em- 


bittered he must be. Epwarp J. Rozex. 


University of Colorado. 


German Exile Politics: The Social Democratic Executive Committee in the 
Nazi Era. By Lewis J. Eptncer. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press, 1956. Pp. xiii, 329. $4.25.) 


Dr. Edinger’s monograph is a fine work of scholarship, an exacting and 
meticulous study of the fate, during the twelve years’ duration of the 
Thousand Year Reich, of the party which for the previous four decades had 
been Germany’s largest. 

The leaders of the S.P.D., like others inside and outside Germany, were 
slow to believe in Nazi villainy; they deceived themselves with comforting 
fantasies about the sobering effects of power. The outlawing of the party by 
decree on June 23, 1933, was a thunderstroke that ended such illusions. 
Outlawry meant the compleie disorganization of the party’s support inside 
Germany. The cemnants of the party leadership who had made good their 
escape had to take up the struggle, fumblingly and under immense diffi- 
culties, from Prague. They repudiated all compromise with the Nazi regime, 
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and claimed to be the legal inheritors of the party leadership. The “New 
Left” group within the party correctly saw that “despite a certain amount 
of grumbling, Germans overwhelmingly supported the Nazi regime.” Never- 
theless, to keep a semblance of German opposition alive, the party dis- 
tributed clandestine newspapers; these and its pamphlets were distributed 
through a ring of Grenzsekretariate in the limitrophe countries. Little or no 
use was made of radio — presumably because it was a means too expensive 
for a group whose finances were very small. 

The manifesto of January, 1934, seemed to foreshadow an entente with 
the Communist opposition; within another year, however, the party had 
shied away from this back to the principles of Weimar. They could not 
succeed even in uniting the non-Communist opposition. Within two years 
the executive committee had become, in the apt words of the title of Chap- 
ter 6, “generals without an army.” The Nazi government, however, took 
it seriously enough. Its members were pursued by libel and assassination. 
Some were kidnapped. Pressure through relatives in Germany was used. 
Later, pressure on governments was also used. In June, 1937, the committee 
was ordered to quit the border provinces of Czechoslovakia. 

At the end of that year they left for Paris, where they lost all repre- 
sentative character, becoming only units in a flood of refugees. In 1940 the 
committee ceased to exist as an entity and its members dispersed: some to 
the U. S.; some to London; some to death, by suicide or in Buchenwald. 
Only Vogel and Ollenhauer in London looked on themselves as maintain- 
ing a thread of continuity; but when the latter, the only survivor, returned 
to Germany in 1946 the revived party showed no interest in asking him for 
an accounting of his stewardship. He became vice-chairman of the party, 
however, and others of the exiles again play a part in its affairs. 

Dr. Edinger recognizes fully the ineffectiveness of the S.P.D. leaders; yet, 
as he says, the political exile is a phenomenon of our times worthy of study. 
The fortunate Anglo-Saxon societies have not produced his type and know 
little of it; but in many other societies he is a familiar and tragic figure. 


University of California, Riverside. ArtHur C. TURNER. 


Dictionary of European History. Compiled by Wituiam S. Roeper, with an 
introduction by Harry Ermer Barnes. (New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1954. Pp. viii, 316. $6.00.) 


Key characters and events of European history are alphabetically ar- 
ranged in this book; a few historical highlights are associated with most 
items; a few consist of definitions of technical terms. Entries rate from a 
single line to more than a page of comment. 
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Glitly, Professor Barnes suggests in his foreword to the Dictionary that 
there are moments when such a book “becomes indispensable.” Don’t be- 
lieve him! He gives undue praise to a work whose scope is much less than 
its title implies and that is definitely of minor importance. He goes on to 
state that the work not only has data on European history but also con- 
tains “references to the more important happenings and figures in the 
colonies.” Yet entries such as American Revolution, Slave Trade, George 
Washington, Boston, William Penn, Albany Conference, New York, and 
New Amsterdam, are lacking. 

In its appointed field — Europe — although virtually neglecting the an- 
cient period, the work naturally has more adequate coverage. Even so, one 
wonders at the omission of Gutenberg, papacy, parliament, premier, blitz- 
krieg, Sultan, while Caxton, abbot, parlement, major domus, sitzkrieg and 
Caliph are listed. What appears to be a sketch of Notre Dame is on the 
dust jacket, but there is no entry at the appropriate spot in the text. One 
looks in vain for Holy Roman Empire, Louvre, Menshiviki, Quakers, 
Montesquieu, Oxford, Sorbonne, and the Sistine Chapel. 

Inaccuracies are numerous. The Merchant Adventurers are said to 
have traded “particularly with the Far East”; Ferdinand I is referred to as 
“Maximilian’s younger son”; we read that Henry IV of France, born in 
1553, “became heir presumptive in 1548.” Errors or misleading statements 
appear in the articles on Erasmus, the English Bill of Rights, Armistice, 
Renaissance, “Versailles, Peace Conference of” and Komsomol. Trivia 
crops up: Louis XV “died of smallpox during a game of blindman’s bluff 
in the grounds of Versailles.” 

The basic idea of a Dictionary of History is fine; many of the articles are 
concise, informative, and readable, but the editor of any dictionary has a 
professional responsibility of achieving accuracy to a far greater degree than 
has been done in this case. 


University of Utah. 


W. Harotp DaLctiesu. 


The Union of Burma. By Hucu Trxxer. (London: Oxford University 
Press. 1957. Pp. xiv, 404. $6.75.) 


In spite of the fact that Burma has been an independent state since 
1948, has experienced a variety of internal activity which ranged from 
multiple revolutions to a nationwide Buddhist revival, or has taken a lead- 
ing part in the international relations of the states of Asia, few scholars 
have attempted to do more with recent Burmese history and development 
than write an occasional essay or a chapter or two in a book devoted to a 
comparative study of Asian countries. Hugh Tinker is the first to do a 
serious study of independent Burma. His object in writing this book was “to 
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illuminate the shadowy areas between [the] highlights, to present a co- 
herent picture of Burma during the period of struggle and strain from 1948 
to 1956.” 

Although Tinker is an “historian by trade” he has not applied the best 
tools of his profession to this study. Due to a lack of space he felt that he 
could not give “any substantial historical introduction to contemporary 
activities.” As a substitute, he suggests that his reader consult the major 
writings of John L. Christian. However, feeling that he must introduce his 
subject with a short history of Burma, he began his study with an abbrevi- 
ated chapter on Burma under colonial rule from 1886 to 1948. The result 
of this compression is that the reader who is unfamiliar with the country 
will be unprepared to judge what has been omitted, condensed, or incor- 
rectly stated, while his counterpart, the reader with some background, will 
be disturbed by this not altogether accurate interpretation. 

The author’s method is that of an encyclopedist; he gathered all possible 
facts on all aspects of Burmese life, verified his evidence wherever pos- 
sible and suggested alternative conclusions whenever the material lent itself 
to more than one possible pattern of arrangement. In his effort to omit 
nothing he sacrificed style and interest. The reader sometimes wearies as 
he follows the author through the maze of facts and can easily fail to notice 
a pithy remark, an astute observation, or the not always obvious conclusion. 

Tinker writes in the tradition of earlier English scholars on Burma. He 
is proud of the British contribution to Burmese development which in- 
cludes the best aspects of the liberal tradition; the rule of law, the institu- 
tions of representative government and impartial justice; an economic doc- 
trine of laissez-faire; a long line of dedicated, self-sacrificing civil servants. 
He admits that he has written from a British point of view and has applied 
the same sort of standard of judgment to Burma as he would have applied 
to England or any other western country. Throughout his study, he finds 
cause to rebuke the Burmese for having failed to learn well their British 
lessons. Yet, at the same time, his remarks are tempered by the fact that 
having lived in Burma and having been a part of the scene during the 
period of independence, he is able to see the problems of the country from 
more than one point of view. 

The American reader will be interested in his comments on United 
States economic aid and foreign policy in Burma. Tinker wonders aloud 
about the value to Burmese society of “the American engineer, social scien- 
tist and college professor who have come to Asia in sudden crowds... have 
blown in like a keen, fresh, bracing wind, seeking to stir up the ancient 
world of Asia, to raise the dust which has lain for centuries.” He is not 
sure that America has contributed her best representatives; that her effort 
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in aid thus far has made life better for the Burmese; that the institutions of 
America are the best model for this country. Although he does not want to 
pass judgment on American efforts and representatives, he cannot help 
but take advantage of the fact that up to this point, American aid and 
advice have not worked wonders for the people of Burma. No one will 
quarrel with such criticisms; many informed Burmese and Americans who 
are acquainted with the history of the aid programs have said much 
the same thing. 

For some reason Tinker feels that American scholars who are becom- 
ing interested in Burma are not aware of their debt to British scholarship 
in this field. It is a little surprising to find such statements as, “American 
studies of Burma, although now proceeding on an increasing scale, lack 
any kind of depth; knowledge or materials concerning Burmese history and 
culture before about 1950 are almost non-existent. . . .” after having been 
advised by the author in the same book to take as a definitive source on 
colonial Burma, the writings of an American, John L. Christian who wrote 
in 1942. It would seem that Tinker has wholly forgotten the nineteenth- 
century contribution of the American Baptists in the study of Burmese 
linguistics. 

If the reader can ignore such pontification, he will find this study con- 
tains much useful data and a great many sound observations. The author 
spent a year in Burma during 1954-55. While there he traveled widely, 
talked with countless Burmese, and examined all the sources available to a 
western scholar. In addition, he made Burma the object of study for a 
number of years prior to the publication of this book. Although the study 
on the whole is uneven, it can be said with confidence that few writers 
have surpassed Tinker’s discussion of the welfare state in Burma. Few 
readers will find fault with some of his conclusions such as the one at the 
end of his chapter on the revolutions in Burma. “All the work for a wel- 
fare state and the plans for the future depend on ending the existing unrest. 
By whatever name it is known, insurrection or banditry, this is the back- 
ground to every aspect of Burma’s life today.” 

The Union of Burma is a useful book for anyone who is interested in 
the development of the newly independent nations of Southeast Asia; it is 
a significant addition to the growing body of literature on contemporary 
Burma. It is unfortunate that the author did not digest his material a little 
more thoroughly so that the important themes of his study would have 
stood out more clearly from the minutiae. 


JosePH SILVERSTEIN. 


Cornell University. 
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Communism and Democracy in Australia: A Survey of the 1951 Refer- 
endum. By Leicester Wess. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1955. Pp. 
viii, 214. $5.00.) 


In his review of Australia’s contest over the outlawry of the Communist 
party, the Professor of Political Science at the Australian National Uni- 
versity has achieved two major results. He has revealed a great deal about 
the Australian public and its voting behavior, and he has provided per- 
spective on how a democracy can handle the problem of subversion. 

Suppression of the Communist party was not new to Australia, nor were 
the two principal figures in this dramatic episode. Early in World War II 
the party had been banned by the Government headed by Mr. Robert G. 
Menzies. After Russia became an ally, through Hitler’s invasion, the Labor 
Government (in which Dr. Herbert V. Evatt was Attorney General) lifted 
the ban. In the bitter struggles over outlawry, the real issues often have 
been clouded by the Liberal versus Labor party battle, and by the Menzies 
versus Evatt personal vendetta. 

During World War II Communists had captured the leadership of 
several important trade-unions. Beginning about 1945 Communist infiltra- 
tion was curbed and union leadership was regained through the organiza- 
tional skill and energy of “ALP (Australian Labor Party) groups.” A lay 
body called “Catholic Action” took such a leading part in the “groups” that 
political leaders became apprehensive lest it acquire comparable influence 
in the Labor party. 

Several Communist-led unions became involved, during 1949, in pro- 
tracted strikes that embarrassed the Labor Government of Mr. J. B. 
Chifley. The Communist issue was prominent in the House of Repre- 
sentatives election in the latter part of that year. The Liberal and Country 
parties promised outlawry, while Labor contended that the Communists 
could best be defeated in union elections, and that lawbreakers could be 
prosecuted under existing law. Labor was defeated; Mr. Menzies became 
Prime Minister, and his Government promptly introduced the Communist 
Party Dissolution Act of 1950. Labor, with a majority in the Senate, could 
have defeated the bill, but eventually allowed it to pass. 

The contest now shifted to the judiciary. Dr. Evatt appeared as counsel 
for unions that challenged the constitutionality of the Act before the High 
Court. In 1951 the court ruled that the Act was void. Within a week the 
Menzies Government secured a double dissolution, the second in Australian 
history, and both Representatives and Senators went to the hustings. The 
Liberal-Country coalition won both houses by substantial majorities, al- 
though it did lose some House seats won in 1949. Within a few weeks Mr. 
J. B. Chifley, leader of the Labor party, died and Dr. Evatt was chosen as 
his successor. In July the Prime Minister introduced a constitutional amend- 
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ment to give the national government power to deal with “Communists 
and Communism.” The complex measure passed both houses and was 
submitted to the people for ratification. 

The referendum campaign that followed resembled a general election 
campaign. Party organizations took part: party lines were strictly drawn. Dr. 
Evatt took the initiative: speaking as a lawyer (and a former justice of the 
High Court), he aroused fears that the powers requested might be so 
sweeping that the Government could destroy opposition parties. Some 
accused Menzies of seeking “fascist control.” Although he ridiculed such 
construction of the proposed amendment, Mr. Menzies was forced on the 
defensive. Webb's analysis of campaign literature and radio talks indicates 
that they went far afield into such matters as wages and prices and standard 
of living. 

The referendum was defeated. Not only was the total popular vote 
against it, but the proposition carried in only two of the six states. The best 
index of how a state would go, Webb found, was its record of voting in 
recent national elections. Election results in state elections bore less rela- 
tionship to referendum results. Using public opinion polls and recent gen- 
eral and by-election results, the author made some estimates of “leakage” 
from normal voting habits. About 11 per cent of usual Labor voters devi- 
ated from the party line and voted “Yes.” Habitual Liberals voting “No” 
were estimated at 14 per cent. 

In the referendum campaign, the Menzies Government was handi- 
capped by two substantial factors. The referendum election came during a 
period when support for the Government was ebbing, probably due to other 
domestic issues. The record of constitutional amendments in Australia 
indicates that the scope of federal powers cannot be enlarged unless 
Government and opposition agree. 

The Liberals came through their referendum defeat without serious 
casualties. Following this victory, the Laborites came upon evil days. 
The most striking consequence came after Webb completed his work. 
Late in 1954 Dr. Evatt launched an attack on “Catholic Action” and 
“group” elements in the Labor party. In the purges that followed the Labor 
party was seriously split. During its internal crisis, Mr. Menzies called a 
general election that resulted in reduced representation of Labor in the 
House. 

Professor Webb has produced an excellent case study of a democracy 
under stress. No other recent episode could reveal so clearly the peculiari- 
ties of Australian politics. He has assembled the materials with a sure 
hand, and has fashioned them into a study of great value to the student of 


— Dean E. McHenry. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
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Tides of Crisis: A Primer of Foreign Relations. By Apvo-pH A. Berte, Jr. 
(New York: Reynal Company. 1957. Pp. 328. $4.00.) 


Tides of Crisis by Dr. Adolph A. Berle, Jr., which has already reached 
a second printing, is a rather sophisticated treatise on international affairs, 
belying the subtitle, A Primer of Foreign Relations. Dr. Berle, for several 
years Assistant Secretary of State, and for two years the United States 
Ambassador to Brazil, has had practical experience in dealing with states- 
men and diplomats ever since his service with the United States delegation 
to the Versailles Peace Conference. True it is that this volume is written 
in an easily comprehended, lucid, and straightforward style. Furthermore, 
it is a primer in the sense that its 330 pages could not delve deeply into 
the regions of Europe, Latin America, the Middle East, and Asia in half its 
content while analyzing issues of political, diplomatic, military, and eco- 
nomic foreign policy, in functional terms, in the other half. 

Dr. Berle’s continuing interest in Latin America is emphasized when, in 
speaking of groups of states including the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and NATO, he says, “Of the three, the Organization of American 
States is the oldest, is organizationally the most highly developed and is, 
perhaps, the most important to the interests of the United States.” He ac- 
curately traces the development of Inter-American relations through the 
adoption in treaty form, in 1947, of the doctrine that hemispheric peace 
and security are indivisible. 

At various places striking items are brought out: the State Department 
learned in 1940 of the recommendations of the German general staff to 
attack Russia; the all-but-forgotten 1954 pact between Turkey, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia; the provocative prophecy that “in America, the common funds 

built up for labor pensions and the like are buying, and in twenty-five years 
- will own, the chief power over the American industrial system. Without 
intervention of the political state that [American] industry is thus rapidly 
socializing itself.” 

Of the current dilemma of Europe, Dr. Berle regrets the lack of con- 
tinental unity. No single European Power is capable of coping with the 
Soviet Empire although in combination, he considers that they are more 
than a match for it. 

More novel is the chapter, “Battle of the Past Against the Future” 
cataloguing six “active ghosts”: capitalism, communism, nationalism, im- 
perialism, race superiority, and spiritual supremacy. There are likely to be 
many readers in whose estimation some, if indeed not all of the six may 
loom as nightmares, but who are scarcely willing to dismiss them as ghosts. 

In his concluding chapter the author asserts that the foundations of 
the United States’ strategy in foreign relations lie in philosophical con- 
sistency in the ideas it represents and supports; in changing its economic 
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policy from “aid” to one that will build an appropriate economic com- 
munity; and in developing, in conjunction with other nations, a military 
organization able to defend the United States and the economic community 
which emerges. 


Washington, D.C. 


Wiiarp F. BarBer. 


El Constitucionalismo a Mediados del Siglo XIX. Publicaciones de la Facul- 
tad de Derecho. (Mexico, D.F.: Universidad Nacional Auténoma de 
México. 1957. Pp. xv, 783.) 


This impressive volume, the first of what will apparently be at least 
two and probably three, is a commemorative publication issued by the Law 
Faculty of the University of Mexico in honor of the centennial of the 
famous constitution of 1857, dated February 5 of that year. The plan of the 
series is to present essays by eminent authorities on public law in the 
respective countries dealing with the status of constitutional development, 
or related problems, in the middle years of the nineteenth century. Volume 
I, here reviewed, includes from one to three papers on each of the first 
eleven units, taking them alphabetically from Germany (Alemania) to the 
United States (Estados Unidos); the others treated are Argentina, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil. Central America, Colombia, Costa Rica, Chile, and Spain. 
The papers are in all cases given in Spanish version and also, in the indi- 
cated instances in the German, French, Portuguese, or English that is the 
native language of the particular author. 

The authors of the three essays devoted to the United States are Pro- 
fessors Clifford C. Alloway of the University of Miami; Dean J. A. C. 
Grant of the University of California at Los Angeles; and Ernest J. Brown, 
Paul A. Freund, and Mark de Wolfe Howe of Harvard University. They 
wrote respectively on “United States Constitutional Law,” “The Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America,” and “The Constitutional Law of the 
United States of America at the Middle of the Nineteenth Century.” 

Almost all of the essays on the several countries are heavily documented 
and the majority of them are penetrating and thoughtful discussions of the 
problems of public law as they existed a century ago in the respective 
countries. 

The Law Faculty of the University of Mexico has performed an am- 
bitious and most useful service in conceiving and implementing this method 
of celebrating the constitutional centennial and students of comparative 
public law will await the additional volumes with real anticipation. The 


collection of essays will constitute a highly valuable addition to the litera- 
ture on the subject. 
Russet H. Frrzcrson. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 
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Sovereignty. By BERTRAND DE JoUVENEL. (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1957. Pp. xiv, 320. $4.50.) 


This is a book which has been acclaimed (in this case by the London 
Times Literary Supplement), along with several others including Dr. Kis- 
singer’s study of Nuclear Weapons, as a work of genius. Whether or not it 
“detects a pattern in the way of things, never seen before and never to be 
forgotten again,” at least it is indubitably the most impressive work of its 
kind that has come out of France for a long while. The English translation 
is good, if not without eccentricities; and it carries a concluding chapter of 
high importance, not in the French edition. 

Baron de Jouvenel is both political theorist and historian. Beginning 
with a largely anthropological study of the evolution of authority — and 
ending by seeing, in the problem of sovereignty and authority, a matter of 
the personal leadership of the auctor and “increaser” of a people’s good — 
he finds the clue to his argument in the need of any society to preserve 
itself by a mutual amitié of its members, as “confidence in what our neigh- 
bour will do tomorrow” and that it will be benevolent. This is what the 
present reviewer has elsewhere called “the basis in Trust.” In a larger and 
open society this personal confidence is transmuted into a principle: that of 
doing and expecting justice. M. de Jouvenel adheres to the theory that the 
essence of sovereignty is not so much de facto executive power as a judicial 
function of doing justice. The rex or sovereign is the “reg-ulator.” 

How yet shall we arrive at that notion of the Common Good which will 
shape what concretely we mean by justice and its proportions in particular 
cases? A student of Rousseau (odd that distinguished men should find so 
much in a man “who never thought, but only felt” in the whole course of 
his life) and — much better — of the Christian churchly tradition, and a 
radical critic of Hobbes, M. de Jouvenel finds his answer in the doctrine of 
“the natural light” of morality, a candle burning in all men. Rousseau held 
that this existed in simple societies but was dimmed by sophistication. M. 
de Jouvenel, with warrant in a better tradition, pre-eminently but not exclu- 
sively Roman Catholic, posits the existence of this natural light as the 
intellectual basis of the convergence of men, seeking truth, to a common 
morality and concept of the Common Good and Justice, which is the tacit 
assumption of liberal democracy; and as the sole defensible basis of a liberal 
Public Philosophy. He would prefer to assume this as fundamental, and out- 
side discussion, in a sound polity; and indeed to appeal to what some of us 
would call a Grand Tradition of values. The opposite route, he warns us — 
and especially warns Americans of the current fashion — will lead, through 
scepticism and the divergence (not convergence) of opinions, to moral 
relativism. Not all are equally entitled as creatures of passion — true liberty 
being a matter of a sense of dignity — to assert the claims of their actual 
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wants and irresponsible opinions. With moral relativism we provide indeed 
an impregnable intellectual basis for the rule of force; for despotism; and 
for the destruction of a pragmatic liberty when it is pragmatically in- 
convenient. 

M. de Jouvenel’s argument, while eminently French and Roman Catho- 
lic, has a most impressive solidity. It can be suggested that his distinction be- 
tween the early community, bound by “trust,” and the aggregate of society, 
of which the affairs have to be administered with “justice,” is too sharp — 
even for his own theory of leadership. His views on the nature of political 
science are a rebuke to academic conventionalists. In only one point do I 
differ from M. de Jouvenel — with a greater optimism. Far from relegating 
“the natural light” from the illumined area of rational discussion, I suggest 
that its validity can be demonstrated, at least to a high degree, by prob- 


ability. It can then be taught, by “the presbyters” (since M. de Jouvenel 
likes this hierarchical and senatorial word), cum auctoritate. 


McGill University. Gerorce E. G. CarTuin. 


Soviet Russia Today: Patterns and Prospects. Edited by Joun L. Sripp. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 1956. Pp. xii, 270. $3.00.) 


This volume is edited, according to Professor Stipp, “strictly for “be- 
ginners’; scholars and specialists will find nothing in it for them.” As such 
it performs a definite service. It introduces the reader to some of the most 
outstanding contemporary experts on the U.S.S.R. and adds a guiding nod 
in the direction of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. 

This is a book that concentrates on Russia. It does not deal with inter- 
national communism to any appreciable extent. In slightly more than two 
hundred and fifty pages the editor has covered a vast amount of ground. 

After his own first chapter, a masterful summary of the background of 
how and why the Russian Revolution of 1917 came about, in which the 
nature of the Tsarist autocracy and the omnipresent peasant problem are 
placed in their historic setting, the book moves on to complete a truly 
impressive task. Exerpts from Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin give us the 
taste of ideology and ideology carried into practice. Then John Plamenatz, 
Merle Fainsod, Isaac Deutscher, G. O. H. Cole, Philip Mosely, and Barring- 
ton Moore, Jr., among many other first-rate students, carry on the job. 
This means revealing the essential differences between Marx and the Bol- 
sheviks, analyzing Soviet society (as a political power system, its industry 
and agriculture), posing some of the main problems facing the Soviet 
Union, disclosing how the outside world, especially America, appears to 
the Russians, and finally, hazarding some views of the Russian future. Pro- 
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fessor Stipp punctuates the selections with short comments which tie them 
together within the different chapters. 

Despite the failure of a book published in late 1956 to include Khrush- 
chev’s exposé of Stalin at the Twentieth Party Congress in February, 1956 
(a few sketchy editorial comments on the Congress are worked into Pro- 
fessor Fainsod’s discussion of how Russia is governed), the effects of the 
denigration of Stalin are shown in Professor Mosely’s balanced analysis of 
the period 1953-56. Naturally, neither the significance of the present neo- 
Stalinism, nor of the revolutions in Poland and Hungary last fall which were 
largely responsible for it are considered, but they are somewhat anticipated 
in the Mosely piece and with the selection from Deutscher dealing with 
the satellites. 

The editor has done his job. The volume should encourage beginners 
to go on and read further in the literature of the subject. 


Michigan State University. Carrott Hawkins 


The Heresy of Democracy: A Study in the History of Government. By Lorp 
Percy oF NewcastLe. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1955. Pp. 
246. $4.00.) 


The heresy of democracy for Lord Percy is the totalitarian inheritance of 
the French Revolution. He sees the Nazi state of Hitler and the Com- 
munist state of the Soviets as democratic states, whose roots lie in the 
Jacobin Club. Although, according to the author, the governments of the 
British Commonwealth and of the United States are generically different, 
and have not succumbed to totalitarianism, they still may not escape the 
police state. He suggests that unless Anglo-Saxon democracy can reshape 
its basic ideas, and found its position on the Christian belief in the re-crea- 
tion of human nature, a belief which has been in disrepute for the past one 
hundred and fifty years, it is likely to become totalitarian. 

The crucial doctrine, in Lord Percy’s view, that opened the door to 
totalitarianism was expressed in the Declaration of the Rights of Man: that 
“all sovereignty resides essentially in the nation; no body and no individual 
can exercise any authority which does not emanate expressly from the 
nation.” The political faith, he says, that has dominated European history 
since 1789 is embodied in the dogma of popular sovereignty. 

Behind the corrupt doctrines of the French Revolution lay the corrup- 
tion of the True Church by the Augustinian conception, which had domi- 
nated religious thought since the fifth century, that the Kingdom of Heaven 
could be realized on earth. The author argues that this view must be dis- 
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carded for the earlier view that salvation is not possible on this earth but 
only in the life hereafter. He contends that belief in the theory of progress, 
the welfare state, and similar doctrines of perfectibility are mere variations 
on the Augustinian corruption, and offer men in the parliamentary de- 
mocracies no hope. 

The rather discursive essays in the history of political and religious 
thought which make up The Heresy of Democracy are not without stimu- 
lation and challenge. Yet, whether Western democracy of the British and 
American type is destined to become totalitarian, unless men return to the 
conception of sin and of salvation held by the Early Church, is very much 
a matter of opinion. It would seem that in a secular, scientific age such as 
ours, in which there is a great struggle between men organized for freedom 
and men organized under dictatorship, that other factors are equally if not 
more critical in determining whether totalitarians will prevail. The con- 
flict, for example, may turn on which side is the first to perfect the ICBM, 
or on a radar system that can provide a “perfect” defense, or on which side 
can outpace the other in raising the standard of living and distributing it 
more equally, or on which can offer more freedom, or on a combination 
of these. 

It seems, furthermore, to be a strange distortion to speak of the Nazi and 
Communist states as democratic. To be sure some of their ideas may be 
traced to the philosophers of the French Revolution; but the overwhelm- 
ing fact is that these governments were and are brutal dictatorships of the 
few, and none ever achieved power by a majority vote of the citizens at a 
general election. 

Democracy is not to be defined, as the author seems to do, by locating 
the source of authority in the people, and by the doctrine of absolute 
majority rule. Roman emperors recognized that their authority derived 
from the people, but this doctrine did not prevent them from organizing 
and exercising their power autocratically. 

The principle of absolute majority rule, and the mystical notion of the 
general will attract the attention of only a few political theorists in the 
Anglo-Saxon democracies, who bemuse themselves with a statement and a 
criticism of these ideas. They are alien to the thinking of the ordinary 
citizen. And this is as it should be, for these ideas represent, in the first 
instance, a wrong-headed, and in the second, a platitudinous political 
theory: the absolute majority-rule principle may be used to justify the 
destruction of democracy, and the general-will theory amounts to little 
more, as Carritt has well pointed out, than that common interests ought 


to prevail. BenJAMIN E. Lippincott. 


University of Minnesota. 
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Life, Language, Law: Essays in honor of Arthur F. Bentley. Edited by 
RicHarp W. Taytor. (Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press. 1957. Pp. 
213. $4.50.) 


The writings of Arthur F. Bentley continue to have an impact on 
political scientists both in this country and abroad, and Richard Taylor’s 
book of essays should extend this influence. The collection, however, is 
designed to show that the influence of Arthur F. Bentley extends well be- 
yond political science to all areas of scientific inquiry. 

Two different groups of political scientists find value in the writings of 
Bentley. One group uses Bentley’s The Process of Government as the basis 
for many insights into pressure-group politics. Several studies of legislative 
and administrative processes emphasize the importance of organized pres- 
sure groups and underlying group interests behind the decision-making 
processes. The other group of political scientists emphasize Bentley’s broader 
contributions to the problems of postulation, observation, semantics, logic, 
and other elements which blend into problems of method and philosophy 
of science.* 

Taylor’s collection of essays is at least the third volume honoring Bent- 
ley, and should have special appeal to that group of political scientists who 
like their reading tough. The book illustrates achievements in several fields 
of inquiry which use the “transactional approach” as their point of departure. 
“The chapters by Adelbert Ames, Jr., Charles B. Hagan, Bertram Gross, 
and George A. Lundberg serve this end for the fields of psychology, political 
science, and policy formulation.” The other essays, Taylor states, were 
selected not because of their common approach, but for their interest in 
fields of inquiry to which Bentley has contributed. 

Those who criticize Bentleyan theory as being operationally elusive will 
find no more solace in these offerings than they find in the writings of some 
of Bentley’s other disciples. No clear road to empirical research is presented 
here. However, for those who want to re-examine some of the basic as- 
sumptions of social science the essays by Richard W. Taylor, Sidney B. 
Ratner, and Charles B. Hagen will be of substantial interest. 

It may come as a surprise to some political scientists that Bentley’s con- 
tributions to social science go beyond the embryonic development of a 
group theory of politics. As Ratner indicates, Bentley’s transactional ap- 
proach pleads for “considering the physical and social environment as 





*See Truman, D. B. The Governmental Process (A. A. Knopf, 1953) for a restatement 
and application of the insights of The Process of Government (Bloomington, Ind., 
Principia Press, 1949, originally published in 1908). Inquiry into Inquiries; Essays in 
Social Theory (Boston: The Beacon Press, 1954, Sidney Ratner, ed.) for a collection 
of Bentley’s published and hitherto unpublished essays in various fields of philosophy 
of science. A fourth volume honoring Arthur F. Bentley will contain essays by 
Political Scientists employing the “transactional” approach. The volume will be 
published by the University of Illinois press. 
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phases of the activities of men, his proof that the distinctions between sub- 
jective and objective, mind and matter, wants, and the men who want, 
the external acts of men and institutions or things done by them, are very 
crude statements that would best be treated as different phases of a pro- 
cess. Similarly Bentley minimizes the distinction between the conscious and 
the unconscious, the individual and the social contribution to policy- 
making, and between invention and discovery.” In short the various factors, 
elements, or variables political scientists are accustomed to present as 
distinct interacting entities are reduced to mere phases of a single process 
of men in action. 

The requirements for such a restatement of social science have never 
seriously been considered by Bentleyans (or even social scientists generally) 
in terms of their effect on discipline boundaries, and academic curriculums. 
However, Bertanloffy’s article on General System Theory may provide 
grounds for optimism in suggesting that social science reconstruction along 
transactional lines may be emerging from within the shells of the old. 

The essay by Professor Hagan provides a general critique of what is 
wrong with present-day political science and gives special stress to the 
shortcomings of writers who emphasize group interaction. He points out, 
at least by implication, that most of the “evils” proclaimed by Bentley in 
his Process of Government are still to be found in the writings of contempo- 
rary political scientists. Pendleton Herring and Samuel Bailey are singled 
out for attack because these writers suggest that ideas, institutions, indi- 
viduals, and interests constitute the significant variables in political process. 
Such an approach, Hagan asserts, leads to confusion. All these factors 
should be reduced to a single variable, to wit, “activity” or “interest.” The 
focus of study becomes the transaction and is approached dialectically, with 
each activity getting its meaning from the activity directed against it. 

The remaining essays in the book vary in terms of their sophistication 
and general quality. It is safe to say also, that a good Bentleyan sectarian 
would find in them many of the terminological “spooks,” “fairies,” and 
“soul stuff” which the philosopher and his disciples vigorously denounce in 
othe wentige NaTHAN HakKMAN. 
University of Denver. 


Harlan Fiske Stone: Pillar of the Law. By A-pHeus T. Mason. (New York: 
The Viking Press. 1956. Pp. xiii, 914. $8.75.) 


In this long, discursive biography of Harlan Fiske Stone, Professor Mason 
has produced not only an intimate portrait of our twelfth Chief Justice, but 
one of the most revealing pictures of the inner operations of the Supreme 
Court yet available. In doing so he has made full use of Stone’s files, in- 
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cluding a careful perusal of such revealing tidbits as marginal annotations 
on draft opinions, detailed memoranda exchanged with other members of 
the Court and a wide variety of private letters. Thus, although the use 
of such data from the files of Stone’s Court colleagues might have made 
the picture more objective, the reader gets a good view of the Court at work. 

However, despite all the book’s merits, it suffers from its tone of special 
pleading, and only if the function of an authorized or official biography is 
to argue the case of the central figure can it be called a success. For Stone 
emerges with Holmes and Brandeis as “among the great figures in American 
constitutional law,” and although Mason at times rests Stone’s reputation 
on his alignment with the two great dissenters and designates them a “trio 
of equals,” in the author’s eyes he is quite patently the most outstanding 
of this distinguished trio. Starting with the preface and brief preliminary 
profile, one has the feeling that Mason has come as close to writing Stone’s 
autobiography for him as any admirer could. Every shortcoming or error 
in judgment is minimized, every positive attribute magnified. Mason has 
gone so far as to sift voluminous correspondence and newspaper accounts 
and come out only with glowing praise. Further, Mason’s views are fre- 
quently inconsistent as he continually rises to the defence of his hero’s posi- 
tion, even though Stone sharply changed ai. at times reversed that position 
over the years. Thus the much better forgotten Hewitt Lectures of 1914 and 
1915, totally devoid of social consciousness, are defended at that time just 
as Stone’s later advocacy of “social progress,” “public welfare,” and “politi- 
cal enlightenment” show his greatness in the 1930’s and 1940's. Nor is a 
satisfactory explanation of this important change of views ever made. 

Mason’s other unusual approach is to denigrate all Stone’s contempo- 
raries, frequently in extreme degree (see, e.g., his treatment of Hughes and 
Roberts) so that one wonders if his reputation can not rest on its own 
merits. Those who oppose Stone’s enlightened position are wrong, whether 
they be Nicholas Murray Butler, challenging him on issues of legal educa- 
tion at Columbia Law School; the whole Court, with which he disagreed 
in theory (but not in vote) in the Schechter case; or Justice Black, in his 
blind obstruction of judicial courtesy in the Roberts retirement letter epi- 
sode. The fact that Stone might have been in at least partial error in these 
and other situations never occurs to Mason who implies clearly that dog- 
matism is a sin only of unenlightened conservatives and reactionaries, 
which Stone, of course, was never guilty of being. The tendency to follow 
this pattern in analyzing complicated court decisions is especially unfortu- 
nate as it frequently produces gross oversimplifications of legal issues upon 
which a “liberal” stand was hardly possible and certainly could never be 
clear-cut. 
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Mason also plunges into the controversy over the double standard of 
judicial restraint in property rights as versus civil rights cases. Basing his 
position to a large degree upon Stone’s famous footnote in the Carolene 
case, he argues that the dramatic abandonment of the protection of eco- 
nomic interests was accompanied by a sudden judicial concern for personal 
liberties and that Stone was the architect in developing a different standard 
for dealing with the latter. He thus finds himself in partial agreement 
with Allison Dunham but in conflict with T. R. Powell and Learned Hand, 
who praise Stone for applying his views of judicial self-restraint equally in 
cases involving property interests and civil rights. More research is needed 
before this controversy will be resolved but present scholarship tends to 
lean in the direction of the Powell-Hand position. 

In final analysis, Mason’s brief is not totally convincing and despite the 
attempt to lionize the principal throughout his long career, the conclusion 
which emerges is that Stone’s claim to greatness can best be rested neither 
on his prejudicial activities nor on his later achievements as Chief Justice, 
but upon his actions as Associate Justice and eloquent member of the tur- 
bulent Court of the 1930's. 


University of Minnesota. 


Paut L. Murpuy. 


Toward the Comparative Study of Public Administration. Edited by Wi- 
LIAM J. SifFin. (Bloomington: Department of Government, Indiana 
University. 1957. Pp. v, 331.) 


Most of the papers included in this volume were prepared as contribu- 
tions to be presented at a graduate seminar in public administration at 
Indiana University some months ago. Bringing them together in this form 
does indeed constitute a worth-while undertaking. 

The volume is introduced by an essay by the editor, “Toward the Com- 
parative Study of Public Administration.” There follows a long essay by 
Professor Fred W. Riggs on “Agraria and Industria — Toward a Typology 
of Comparative Administration.” The bulk of the volume is composed of 
a series of case studies by Professors Lynton K. Caldwell (Turkey), Walter 
R. Sharp (Egypt), Alfred Diamant (France), Albert Lepawsky (Bolivia), 
Ferrel Heady (Philippines), and James N. Mosel (Thailand). 

An effort is made throughout to set the several studies of individual 
countries in a social and cultural context. Nonetheless, in some of the 
papers the approach is frankly historical. In all instances the country studies 
contain a great deal of valuable material and in some the material on con- 
temporary administrative organization and operation would be impossible 
to find elsewhere. All of them were the product of first-hand observation. 

Professor Siffin in his introduction attempts with considerable success to 
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set the new look in approaches to a comparative study of the subject. He 
deals with new concepts, methods, and models and ventures with boldness 
into largely untrod fields of methodology. 

The eighty-four-page paper of Professor Riggs is in some ways the most 
stimulating and at the same time the most baffling of all those included in 
the volume. He undertakes a detailed analysis of the characteristics of an 
agrarian as contrasted with an industrial society, and relates these in 
various ways to the consequent implications for administration and politics. 
In many respects his analysis is pure sociology and the paper may prove to 
be a preview of the links which will be drawn between that discipline and 
political science. If so, we political scientists must prepare for a consider- 
able enlargement of our vocabularies to encompass such of Professor Riggs’s 
terms as not only the useful title stereotypes of agraria and industria (the 
latter with the adjective “industrian”) but also “ascriptive patterns,” “atti- 
tudinal classification,” “sacral and secular cognition,” “semantic referents,” 
“input-conversion output,” etc. (One cannot help but wonder mildly how 
Maury Maverick would have reviewed the volume!) 

We greatly need just such up-tothe-minute information and interpreta- 
tion about foreign countries, some of them relatively obscure, as the case 
studies in this volume present. The charting of new paths of approach is 
stimulating and perhaps epochal. On both counts the volume is useful and 
significant. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 


Russect H. Frrzcrpson. 


Moscow-Peking Axis: Strengths and Strains. By Howarp L. Boorman, 
ALEXANDER EcksTEIN, Pup E. Mosety, and BENJAMIN SCHWARTZ. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 1957. Pp. xxi, 227. $3.50.) 


This book, published for the Council on Foreign Relations, contains 
authoritative analyses of five interrelated aspects of contemporary Sino- 
Soviet relations. The contributing authors presented papers during 1955-56 
to a Study Group of the Council on Foreign Relations, then revised them 
for publication in the early spring of 1957. Two of the articles, written by 
Howard L. Boorman of Columbia University, deal comprehensively with 
the “political impact” of the axis and, more specifically, with the con- 
vergence of the interests and influence of the two powers in the “border- 
lands” of Manchuria, the Mongolian People’s Republic, the Chinese prov- 
ince of Inner Mongolia, and Sinkiang. Alexander Eckstein of Harvard, 
despite the dearth of precise information on many points, skilfully discusses 
the “economic pattern” of the alliance. Philip E. Mosely, currently Director 
of Studies of the Council on Foreign Relations, investigates the world- 
political significance of the entente. Benjamin Schwartz wrote the chapter 
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devoted to the convolutions of communist ideology and their ramifications, 
both within the Sino-Soviet partnership and the international communist 
movement at large. The implications for American policy are a persistent 
theme throughout the book. 

Though the authors necessarily focus primary attention upon the period 
1949-56, their purview is by no means limited to mere recitation of recent 
developments. With an unusually broad perspective for such brief discus- 
sions, the writers take account of traditional Russo—Chinese rivalries, the 
legacies of Japanese expansions in East Asia, the evolution, interrelation- 
ship, and divergence of Chinese communist and Soviet institutions and 
methods, and other relevant historical and sociopsychological factors. The 
scholarship of the authors is generally above reproach, though the docu- 
mentation of four of the articles is somewhat sketchy (perhaps by design) 
and the volume lacks an index. But since the book is both highly readable 
and sophisticated, it is strongly recommended for the intelligent general 
reader and the specialist alike. 

The writers, who seem to agree on principal conclusions at least, raise 
most of the major questions posed by Western scholars, journalists, and 
statesmen concerning the viability and probable future course of the Mos- 
cow-Peking axis. In evaluating the efficacy of “strains” within the alliance, 
the authors avoid wishful thinking; nor do they “take sides,” by and large, 
on issues which are admittedly clouded by sparse evidence. For example, 
on the matter of Western restrictions on trade with China (written before 
Britain, Japan, and other governments abolished the “special list” of em- 
baxgoed goods which the United States still maintains even though many 
of the same goods may legally be exported to the U.S.S.R. or Eastern 
Europe), Mr. Eckstein states convincingly that neither removing nor keep- 
ing an embarg: would have any great impact on Chinese or Soviet military 
potential, on tie essential character of Sino-Soviet economic relations, or 
on Chinese-American trade in particular. Moreover, there seems to be 
basic agreement among the contributors that the United States, solely on 
the strength of its own conscious policy, would be unlikely to succeed either 
in “pulling” Moscow and Peking apart or in “pushing” them together, 
regardless of which strategy might commend itself to American policy- 
makers. Mr. Boorman sees little possibility in the immediate future that 
frictions bred of proximity in the “borderlands” will damage the alliance. 
Indeed, he concludes that Moscow has recently given every indication of 
recognizing Chinese hegemony in these areas while retaining a measure of 
“influence,” especially in economic affairs. Fundamentally, Mr. Boorman 
interprets the entente as a marriage of political and economic convenience 
in the eyes of both partners. While specific differences of policy and atti- 
tude may well develop (or have already materialized), the partners would 
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presumably compromise them in service to broader mutual interests. Mr. 
Schwartz stresses the point that Moscuw, for the moment, seems reconciled 
to substantial Chinese ideological and organizational “independence.” On 
this score, events have unfolded rapidly since publication, but there is vir- 
tually nothing in the book which dates it. The authors leave the clear im- 
pression, which this reviewer believes to be correct, that China and the 
U.S.S.R. have too many common ends to serve to provide any realistic basis 
for the optimistic view that if the West waits patiently, the axis will eventu- 
ally disintegrate in response to its own internal contradictions. 


Michigan State University. Cuartes D. KENNEY. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Western Political Science Associa- 
tion was held at Arizona State College, Tempe, Arizona, April 11-12, 1958. 
The new officers elected at the meeting for the coming year were: George 
Shipman, University of Washington, President; John A Vieg, Pomona Col- 
lege, Vice President; new council members: Lester Seligman, University of 
Oregon; Ellis E. McCune, Occidental College; Wesley W. Posvar, United 
States Air Force Academy. 


Los Angeles area business executives gathered on the Pomona College 
campus Tuesday, April 8, 1958, for a two-day experimental workshop in 
practical politics. 

They heard congressmen, assemblymen, other political leaders, journal- 
ists, and political scientists discuss such topics as the legislative process, 
party structure in California, precinct organization, pressure group tactics, 
campaign techniques, and the press and politics. 

Dr. Lee C. McDonald, Assistant Professor of Government at Pomona, 
directed the workshop. According to Dr. McDonald the work shop was de- 
signed “to help business leaders understand and take more active parts in 
politics,” and “patterned after Pomona College’s nationally-known annual 
summer conference of liberal arts for business executives.” 

Each discussion was introduced by a political scientist, followed by com- 
ments from a Republican and Democratic political leader, and ended with 
group discussion. 

Panelists included California Congressmen Edgar Hiestand (Republi- 
can) and Chet Holifield (Democrat) and Assemblymen Howard J. Thelin 
(Republican) of Glendale, and Jesse M. Unruh (Democrat) of Los Angeles. 

Other political leaders who participated on panels were: President 
Joseph Wyatt, Jr., California Democratic Council; Chairman Robert Finch 
and Vice-Chairman John Rousselot, Los Angeles County Republican Cen- 
tral Committee; and William Rosenthal. California Democratic State Cen- 
tral Committee Chairman for Southern California. 

Gladwin Hill, New York Times, and Richard Bergholz, political editor, 
Los Angeles Mirror-News were newsmen panelists. 

Educators on panels were: Professors Ivan Hinderaker and Charles R. 
Nixon, University of California, Los Angeles; Carlton C. Rodee, University 
of Southern California; Henry Turner, University of California, Santa 
Barbara; and Houston L Flournoy, Pomona College. 

The workship was sponsored by a group of Southern California business 
executives, with Morris B. Pendleton, President, Pendleton Tool Industries, 
Inc., as chairman. 
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The executives were welcomed at the opening dinner session Tuesday 
evening, April 8, by Pomona President E. Wilson Lyon. 

The workshop was limited to twenty-five participants who lived in 
Mudd-Blaisdell Dormitory and dined at Claremont Inn. 


The Parliamentary Council of the University of British Columbia 
brought its model Canadian Federal Parliament to the University of Wash- 
ington, March 3, 1958, for a one-day sitting. The Parliament was composed 
of one hundred students elected from five political parties. The event was 
sponsored by the Department of Political Science, University of Washing- 
ton, and the Washington State-Northern Idaho Citizenship Clearing House. 


The International Institute of Differing Civilizations will hold its thirty- 
first session in Brussels September 17-20, 1958. The subject discussed will 
be “The Role of Women in the Development of Tropical and Sub-Tropical 
Countries.” 


The Southern California Political Science Association held its fall meet- 
ing at University of California, Los Angeles, November 8, 1957. The topic 
under consideration was: “The Political Impact of Little Rock.” Panelists 
included: Austin Ranney, University of Illinois; William Buchanan, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and James Coleman, University of Calli- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 


A Southern California Slavic Group was organized at a meeting held 
at the California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, November 1, 1957. 


Six liberal arts college professors of social sciences and humanities have 
been awarded fellowships jointly by their institutions and by Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Center for East Asian Studies for the academic year 1958-59. They 
will undertake post-doctoral programs of studies which will enable them to 
offer new courses on Asia or to enrich existing ones with more content 
about Eastern Asia. While not becoming specialists concerning this area, 
they will become better prepared for such instruction. 

Funds to cover the part of the grants which Harvard awards have been 
allocated by The Ford Foundation for a three-year experimental period. 
Persons interested in applying should write to Dr. Allan B. Cole, Curator, 
Fellowships in East Asian Studies, Center for East Asian Studies, Harvard 
University, 16 Dunster Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


The Institute of International Studies of the University of Utah an- 
nounces a new series of research publications, International Studies Papers. 
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The first of these, “Some Strategic Implications of the Nuclear Revolution,” 
is available by writing to Dr. S. Grover Rich, Director, Institute of Inter- 
national Studies, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 12, Utah. 


Bernard Brodie, Rand Corporation, gave a series of lectures on contem- 
porary military strategy and limited war at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, May, 1958. 


A series of lectures on the Commonwealth of Nations was delivered 
March 3-9 by Gwendolen M. Carter at the University of California, Los 
Angeles. She is on sabbatical leave from Smith Colleg-. 


Dr. G. Homer Durham, Vice-President, University of Utah, is serving as 
a member of the Board of Editors of the Public Administration Review. 


Ernest A. Engelbert has been granted a leave from the Department of 
Political Science and the Bureau of Governmental Research, University of 
California, Los Angeles, in order to accept a position as Associate Director 
of University Extension, Northern Division, of the University of California. 


A $4,000 grant was awarded to Dr. Victor C. Ferkiss, Assistant Professor 
in History at St. Mary’s College, by the Rockefeller Foundation. Dr. Fer- 
kiss received the grant in legal and political philosophy for research on the 
problem of the common good. At the College since 1955, Dr. Ferkies is mar- 
ried and resides in Berkeley. He will be on a leave of abserce from St. 
Mary’s for the coming school year. 


Richard W. Gable, University of Southern California, has accepted a 
position as Visiting Assistant Professor, teaching one course, at University 
of California, Los Angeles, for the second semester, 1957-1958. 


Dean E. McHenry, University of California, Los Angeles, has completed 
a study of higher education in the Kansas City metropolitan area. Among 
those associated with him on the survey was Richard W. Van Wagenen of 
American University. 


Douglas H. Mendel, Jr., has resumed his duties at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, after a six-month sabbatical leave in Japan. Dr. 
Mendel conducted field research, including several public opinion surveys, 
on current problems of Japanese defense and foreign policy under a grant 
from the Committee and Comparative Politics of the Social Science Re- 
search Council. He also studied Japanese relations with other areas of Asia 
and the Middle East on a two-month return trip to Los Angeles. 
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The Brookings Institu. ion announced the award of six Research Fellow- 
ships in Economics and Governmental Studies for the academic year 1958- 
59. Among the Fellows who were chosen competitively from a list of 
candidates nominated by the graduate faculties of leading universities was 
Dalmas H. Nelson, Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of 
Nebraska. Dr. Nelson received his B.A. and M.A. from the University of 
Utah, and his Ph.D. from Harvard University. He completed a manuscript 
on “Federal Administrative Orders,” and conducted further research on 
“Regulation of the Political Activity of Federal Employees.” 


Robert G. Neumann has been granted a special leave from University 
of California, Los Angeles, March 31—April 18, in order to accept an invita- 
tion of the French Government to visit Algeria and to consult with officials 
there. 


Dr. Roy V. Peel, Head, Department of Political Science, University of 
Utah, attended the annual meeting of the American Society of Public 
Administration held in New York City, March 22-26, 1958. 


Professor S. Grover Rich, Director, Institute of International Studies, 
University of Utah, announces a new interdepartmental training program 
in international affairs whereby undergraduate students, by meeting cer- 
tain academic and course requirements in Political Science, History, 
Geology, Economics, Anthrolopogy, etc., can obtain, at the time they receive 
their B. A. degree, the Undergraduate certificate in International Studies. 
At the graduate level Professor Rich also announces an area studies pro- 
gram, and a program in advanced work leading to the Graduate Certificate 
in International Studies. 


M. Robert Schuman was the speaker at the ninetieth Charter Day exer- 
cises at the University of California, Los Angeles, March 26, 1958. He 
participated in a special seminar with members of the Political Science 
Department, March 27. 


Currin V. Shields has been doing research and writing on a one-half 
year sabbatical leave from the University of California, Los Angeles. He 
has been granted an additional special leave for the spring semester, 1958. 


Paul G. Steinbicker, Chairman, Department of Government, St. Louis 
University, has accepted an appointment as Visiting Professor of Political 
Science for the second semester, 1958-1959 at the University of California, 
Los Angeles. 
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H. Arthur Steiner attended the Thirteenth International Conference 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations held in Lahore, Pakistan, February 3-12, 
1958, as a member of the American delegation. Dr. Steiner wrote a prepara- 
tory paper for the Conference on the subject: “The International Position 
of Communist China: Political and Ideological Directions of Policy.” 


Charles H. Titus, University of California, Los Angeles, has been 
granted a one-half year sabbatical leave to continue work in the field of 
political behavior. He will conduct his research primarily in Spain and Italy. 


Dr. Ellsworth E. Weaver, Managing Editor of the Western Political 
Quarterly and Professor, Department of Political Science, University of 
Urah, has completed a series of county schools for county officers conducted 
under the auspice of the State Department of Vocational Education and 
Utah State Association of County Officials. 


Dr. J. D. Williams, Department of Political Science, University of Utah, 
served as secretary for the Home Rule Committee for Salt Lake City which 
fought a losing battle to obtain Home Rule for Utah’s capital city (Salt Lake 
City has been governed by a five-man commission form since 1912). 

Dr. Williams has also been the co-ordinator for a community-wide 
discussion program in international relations called DECISIONS, 1958. 
Some sixty-five discussion groups participated. A feature of this series was 
a weekly “Feedback” television program in which the issue of the week was 
discussed with an expert during the first half hour then the discussion 
groups held their sessions for an hour; questions were then called into 
the television station to be answered live in the concluding half hour. 


The Pacific Northwest Political Science Association held its eleventh 
annual meeting at the Montana State University, Missoula, on May 2-3, 
1958. A program of four round tables, one luncheon, two dinners, and a 
breakfast business meeting were the highlights of the meeting. 


The officers elected for the ensuing year were: Henry Angus, University 
of British Columbia, President; Robert Fluno, Whitman College, Vice 
President. Members of the executive council for three year terms were: 
Miss Barbara Teeters, Montana State University; and Alex Gottfried, Uni- 
versity of Washington. Donald Balmer has one more year to serve as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


The next annual meetings of both the Western and the Pacific North- 
west Political Science Associations will be held at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, at a date to be announced later. 











COMMUNICATIONS 


NEWCOMB COLLEGE 
TuLaNne UNIVERSITY 
New Orleans 18, La. 


DEPARTMENT OF Po.iTicaL SCIENCE 
February 14, 1958 
Dr. Ellsworth E. Weaver, Managing Editor, 
Western Political Quarterly 
University of Uteh, 
Salt Lake City 12, Utah 


Dear Professor Weaver: 


I have recently received the December, 1957, issue of the Quarterly 
and have just finished re-reading, with a mixed feeling of awe and some 
amazement, the bad-tempered review by Mr. James L. Busey of the recent 
textbok by Pierson and Gil. Regarding what Mr. Busey has to say about the 
book itself I am not in substantial disagreement. In fact, I tried to say just 
about the same thing in a review in Hispania, but without the evident effort 
to be a smart-aleck. While the book is better than its predecessors, it is 
based on too slim a usage of already-available materials in English, and it is 
ill-conceived in that it attempts, somewhat impractically, to make sensible 
statements about all twenty of the Latin American countries. 

But this area of agreement aside, I protest the biithe way in which Mr. 
Busey consigns all efforts made by political scientists specializing in the 
Latin American area to the wastebasket. A good deal of very good material 
has been done on some of the countries: Cline on Mexico, Blanksten on 
Ecuador and Argentina, Fitzgibbon on Uruguay, to name a few. Mr. Busey’s 
suggestion that Latin American government courses degenerate into “hor- 
rible travesties” on history courses is justifiable only if the instructor is as 
unfamiliar with the available bibliography as Mr. Busey himself appears 
to be. 

Very truly yours, 
Puiu B. Tayior, Jr. 
Associate Professor 
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UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado 


DEPARTMENT OF PowiTicaL SCIENCE 


March 12, 1958 
Dr. Ellsworth E. Weaver, Managing Editor, 
Western Political Quarterly 
University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City 12, Utah 


Dear Dr. Weaver: 


The following would perhaps fairly summarize the points raised by 
Professor Taylor in his spirited letter regarding the Western Political Quar- 
terly review of December, 1957, on Governments of Latin America by Pier- 
son and Gil. 

1. Professor Taylor is in substantial agreement with the review insofar 
as the book in question in concerned. 

2. Professor Taylor thinks that the review was somehow critical of the 
quality as well as quantity of research that has been done by political scien- 
tists in the area of Latin America. 

3. Professor Taylor takes the position that the review was blithe and 
bad-tempered, that the reviewer appears to be unfamiliar with the bibli- 


ography on Latin America, and that furthermore the reviewer was trying 
to be a smart-aleck.* 


The first point disposes of itself. 

The second point requires a bit of elaboration. The review was critical 
of currently available classroom texts on Latin American government and 
politics, of which there were at the time exactly three.* 

By way of justifying the inadequacies of the available current textbooks, 
the review lamented the shortage of political science studies on Latin 
America. Professor Taylor quite inexplicably chooses to imply a criticism 
of such eminent works as Cline on Mexico, Blanksten on Ecuador and 


*“smart aleck. A cheaply clever, bumptious fellow.” Webster's New International Dic- 
age of the English Language, 2nd Ed., Unabridged (Springfield: Merriam, 1949), 
Pp. . 

* Miguel Jorrin, Governments of Latin America (N.Y.: Van Nostrand, 1953); Austin F. 
Macdonald, Latin American Politics and Government, 2nd Ed., (N_Y.: Crowell, 1954); 
and the book under review (N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1957). Books of selected readings 
are not here considered as falling into the textbook category. Since publication of the 
review, there has appeared Harold Eugene Davis, Ed., Government and Politics in 
Latin American (N.Y.: Ronald, 1958), which is a textbook produced by several col- 
laborators. Though arranged topically, the Davis book does draw some distinctions 


between various countries. 
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Argentina, and Fitzgibbon on Uruguay.’ It is difficult to understand by what 
process of reasoning an expression of unhappiness over inattention to Latin 
America can be interpreted as rejection of the comparatively few political 
science studies that do exist in the field. 

It would appear from Professor Taylor’s letter that on the question of 
quantity there is an area of genuine disagreement. The works mentioned 
by Professor Taylor, and other distinguished studies notwithstanding,‘ it 
happens to be a fact that far less political science research has been devoted 





* George I. Blanksten, Ecuador: Constitutions and Caudillos (Berkeley: California, 1951); 
same, Perén’s Argentina (Berkeley: California, 1953); Howard F. Cline, The United 
States and Mexico (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1953). 


‘A representative list of political science studies on Latin America must exclude certain 
types, e.g., history books, biographical studies, investigations into primarily economic 
and social problems generally, general descriptive books, and so forth. A very large 
number of studies produced in the Latin American countries themselves, and quite 
useful for political science research but not squarely within the political science field, 
are the numerous rather formalized studies of law, constitutional and otherwise. As 
an illustration of this, see the very complete bibliography on Mexico in William P. 
Tucker, Mexican Government Today (Minneapolis: Minnesota, 1957), pp. 427-465. 
Confining ourselves to books alone, Ss indicative though of course not complete 
list might include the following: For Latin America in general: German Arciniegas, 
The State of Latin America (N.Y.: Knopf, 1952); John B. Blandford, La Administra 
cién Publica en la América Latina (Washington: Pan American Union, 1955); Asher 
N. Christensen, Ed., The Evolution of Latin American Government (N.Y.: Holt, 
1951), despite its name still an excellent source of political science, not history, read- 
ings; Russell H. Fitzgibbon, The Constitutions of the Americas (Chicago: Chicago, 
1948), a collection; Galo Plaza Lasso, Problems of ta in Latin America 


(Chapel a, North Carolina, 1955). For Mexico: L. Benson, La Diputacién 
Provincial y el Federalismo Mexicano (México, D.F.: ii Colegio de México, 1955); 
Tomme Call, The Mexican Venture (N.Y.: Oxford, 1953); Francisco de la 


Garza, El Municipio (México, D. F.: Jus, 1947; Vincente Fuentes Diaz, Los Partidos 
Politicos en México, 2 Vol. (México, D.F., author’s edition, 1956), primarily a history; 
Moises Ochoa Campos, La Reforma Municipal (México, D.F.: Universidad Nacional, 
1955), also primarily a history; Emilio Portes Gil, La Crisis Politica de la Revolucién, 
etc. (México, D. F.: Porrta, 1957); William P. Tucker, The Mexican Government 
Today, op. cit. For Central America: Alejandro Alvarado Quirés, La Democracia 
(San José: ey! Trejos Hnos., 1939); Kalman H. Silvert, A Study in Government: 
Guatemala, P. National and Local Government Since 1944 (New Orleans: 
Tulane, 1954); liens S. Stokes, Honduras, An Area Study of Government (Madi- 
son: Wisconsin, 1950); José Francisco Trejos, Origen y Desarrollo de la Democracia 
en Costa Rica (San José: Trejos Hnos., 1939), primarily history but much insight into 
lems of political process. 

For the Caribbean (here RLT will be considered as an institution; not so Batista, 
about whom some books have also been written): Ramon, Fernandez Mato, Trujillo, 
o la Transfiguracién Dominicana (México, D. F.: Galatea, 1945); Jestis de Galindez, 
La Era de Trujillo (Santiago: Editorial del Pacifico, S.A., 1956); Pedro Gonzalez 
Blanco, Trujillo, o la Restauracién de un Pueblo (México, D.F.: Rex, 1946); Albert C. 
Hicks, Blood in the Streets: The Life and Rule of Trujillo (N.Y.: Creative Age, 1946); 
Rafael Ledénidas Trujillo Molina, Position of the Dominican Republic (Cd. Trujillo: 
Editorial de la Nacién, 1945); A. Curtis Wilgus & Associates, The Caribbean: Its 
Political Problems (Gainesville: Florida, 1956). 

For South America: Robert J. Alexander, The Perén Era (N.Y.: Columbia, 
1951); Romulo Betancourt, Venezuela: Politica y Petréleo (México, D.F.: Fondo de la 
Cultura Econémica, 1956); William M. Gibson, Ed., The Constitutions of Columbia 
(Durham: Duke, 1948); Harry Kantor, Ideology and Program of the Peruvian Aprista 
Movement (Berkeley: California, 1953); José Pareja Paz Soldan, Las Constituciones 
del Peri (Madrid: Cultura Hispanica, 1954); Juan Domingo Perén, Perén Expone 
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to Latin America than has been devoted to Europe.’ The scholars such as 
Professor Taylor who have essayed to specialize in Latin American govern- 
ment and politics still are a tiny minority of the political science fraternity, 
and are pioneers in a relatively unexplored field. 

As to the third point, it is of course to be regretted that a difference of 
opinion over a book review should lead Professor Taylor to a personal attack 
on the reviewer. I know of Professor Taylor only by name as an esteemed 
scholar in the field of Latin American government and politics.* 1 would 
therefore be quite unable to reply in kind, even if such an enterprise were 
to be academically rewarding, which is unlikely. In any event, of course, 
the interests of scholarship will be poorly served if we political scientists 
start using the columns of our professional journals to hurl personal insults 
at each other. 

Sincerely yours, 
James L. Busey, 
Associate Professor, 
Political Science. 





su Doctrina (Buenos Aires, 1948); Luis Alberto Sanchez, Haya de la Torrey el APRA 
(Santiago: Editorial del Pacifico, 1955); Eduardo Santos, La Crisis de la Democracia 

en Colombia y “El Ti ” (México: Grafica Panamericana, 1955), now primarily 
of historical interest; ur P. Whitaker, The United States and South America: 
The Northern Republics (Cambridge, Harvard, 1948). 

*It would of course go quite beyond the space limitations of this communication to em- 
bark on a comparison of bibliographical lists, nor would it seem that such a project 
should be necessary to confirm the point. One might mentally compare, for example, 
the total book literature available on Mexican government and politics with the 
_— of political — works on Britain, by such students as Bailey, Bulmer- 

ae oe ae er, Gordon, Hadfield and MacColl, Harrison, Jennings, 
Machiot Rad Scheie Sree eae het of, ccbass Tha Setediad Semeeuse 
well as unpublished Ph.D. theses on governments and politics of Latin America are 
both growing at a commendable rate. A comparison between the two areas on this 
point would be quite unmanageable here. Suffice it to say that the political science 
literature of this type on Europe is still immense by comparison. 

*See, among others of Professor Taylor's excellent studies, “The Electoral System in 
Uruguay,” ——, ore XVII, 1 (February, 1955), pp. 19-42; “The Guatemalan 
Affair: A .S. Foreign Policy,” American Political Science Review, L. 3 
(September, 1 ~ Pp. TET 806 and “Intra-Party Codperation and Uruguay's 1952 
Constitution,” Western Political Quarterly, VII, 3 (September, 1954), pp. 391-400. 
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